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Introduction 


Our purpose in writing this report is twofold. Fi 
by our Cambodian colleagues and was 
Secondly, the reflections are 
place. What were our assum 
can inform future work? 


rstly a record of training has been requested 
part of our commitment to the program funder. 

an attempt by the trainers to think critically about what has taken 
ptions, what worked and what didn't, what have we learnt which 


For the most part, these are the reflections and learnings of the two foreign trainers. The 
program facilitator and our Cambodian colleagues had different starting points and learning 
curves and this record does not necessarily represent their perspectives. 

Interspersed throughout the document we have used the word "foreigner" deliberately, as a 


reminder that we are, and will always be, outsiders and can never truly understand the context 
in which we have been living and working. 


Section 1 outlines the development of the concept for this program. This came about during 
a 6 month feasibility phase, the primary purpose of which was to identify a suitable 
Cambodian initiative and develop ideas on how this could best be supported. 


Section 2 traces the changes and developments that occurred within the program from the 
start of the implementation phase in February 1993 until our withdrawal in April 1995. 


For us, the most challenging and rewarding task was in documenting some of our leamings 
over the period. These are contained in Section 3 and essentially can be categorised in terms 
of (1) issues of power between foreigners and Cambodians, 

(ii) issues concerning formal training, (iii) dynamics among the Cambodians themselves, (iv) 


our deepening understanding of the political, social and economic factors operating in village 
society. 


The record of training contained in Section 4 is not presented in the form of a 'manual' but is 
a gathering together of the training material under topics. Material was not used in any set 
sequence but in response to the expressed or perceived needs of the core group at a particular 
time. We have tried to give the reader an insight into the process that was used and the 
atmosphere this generated throughout the training. For us, the trainers, the process was the 
'key' to success, much more so than the content. 


The major texts which influenced our thinking and development of training material during 
the course of the program are listed in Section 5. 
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Section 1. Beginnings and Conceptual Model 


At the beginning of 1992 the Overseas Service Dureau of Australia (OSB) sought to support a 
Cambodian initiative by providing personnel, through its Australian Volunteers Abroad 
program, and assisting with other resources as required. OSB had been sending Australian 


volunteers to Cambodia since 1988, but all had been placed with government departments or 
with international NGOs. 


OSB negotiated with Sr Joan Healy, who had worked for some years in the border camps in 


Thailand, to return to Cambodia to try to identify a suitable local initiative which could be 
enriched by the kind of support that they were offering. 


Initial investigations were made in several provinces and a feasibility study commenced in 
Battambang Province. Ideas were canvassed among Cambodians at all levels. Three 
Cambodians were identified with personal commitment and similar visions but who lacked 
resources to take their vision further. Each of these was known by the consultant from the 
border camps and a significant degree of trust had already been developed. 


At first the consultant worked with each separately; her role was to learn from them. Her 
approach was to listen well and to pose questions, both in the village and in reflection after 
village visits. Many areas were visited and impressions recorded. At this stage the 
Cambodians and the consultant were developing their ideas. Because two of the Cambodians 
already had good relationships with villagers in many districts of Battambang, there was also 
opportunity for meeting natural leaders in some of these villages. 


The strong impression of the Cambodians was that, because of the effects of the war and the 
resulting poverty, the informal social structure of the village was damaged. If this structure 
could be enabled to function again, the village community could begin to tackle its own 
problems, including the acute problems of poverty. Rebuilding of trust and cooperation was 
seen as a priority. There was a strong notion that respected natural leaders in the informal 
structure of the village held a key to the development of cooperation. 


—— 


Ls ane to meet 
Two of the original 3 Cambodians who had been involved in this early ide y 
formally to clarify ideas and concepts and to define their goal. This go d aiibnes of its 
refined as the program became operational but the foundational beliefs an 4 adt i 
expression remained. This eventually became the goal of the organisation an 
follows: 


To contribute to the reintegration of Cambodian society by strengthening trust and 
responsibility in local communities. 

To incrense respect for the dignity of all women, men and children, particularly 
the poorest and neediest, and so empower local people to work together 
willingly for the good of all. j 

To improve the quality of village life through cooperation, solidarity, self-reliance 
and inter-dependence. 


The Cambodians believed that cooperation and trust in villages could be strengthened and that 
the most marginalised people could thus be assisted. They knew that they needed to leam 
both from the village people and from the experience of other countries. 


A conceptual model for the way this endeavour would proceed was gradually developed and 
is documented on the following page. (Excerpts from the original project proposal are 
included in italic to demonstrate how the model was faithfully represented to the funder.) 


At the time that this model was being shaped there were no Cambodian NGOs in 
Battambang, but it was always envisioned by the initiators, that when it was politically 
possible to do so, this group would become a Cambodian NGO. While there was an 
acceptance that Cambodians best understand what is happening in the villages, there was a 
strong request for education, especially in order to learn from the village experience of other 
countries and-to learn different possible models of organisational structure. | 


The Overseas Service Bureau received the proposal im February 1993-and was able to use it - 
lo shape a project proposal to the Australian International Development Assistance Bureau 


(AIDAB) which allowed for flexibility and the freedom to follow Cambodian initiatives. The 
program had three objectives: 


Objective One: To establish a core group of Cambodians capable of establishing and 
maintaining an indigenous organisational structure to address local development needs 
nt the village level nnd to facilitate local cooperation. | 

Objective Two: To strengthen lendership and community development skills of the core 
group and thereby the skills of village leaders and other villagers to enable them to 
identify and address local needs. 

Objective Three: To identify and begin to address the needs of people 


| living in villages and 
adjacent settlements, including retumees, 


internally displaced people and civilians. 


Beginnings end conceptual model 


This was to be a Cambodian endeavour; Australians would be invited as consultants 
but were not to take leadership. 
"(Intemational agencies) are in a position to initiate projects using overseas funding 


sources... However in all of these prograns the intemational organisations set the goals and 
oversight (sic) their implementation. The Cambodians who are employed feel themselves to 
be, and in fact are, relatively powerless. This Sails to address the problems of dependency and 
low morale which are totally central, and fails to fully develop local leadership which is the 
vital asset for reintegmtion..." (Excerpt from original funding proposal) 


The basic unit of operation would be a core group of 10 Cambodians of various 
backgrounds. It was planned to have the capacity within the group to support village 
endeavours which required knowledge in any one of 4 number of fields. The core 
group would be composed of men and of women, of resident Cambodians and recent 
returnees from the Thai Border, and would thus bé in itself, a model of re-integration. 
It was envisaged that the members would gradually strengthen in skills and 
confidence and would develop a leadership structure which was different from the 
conventional hierarchical model. (Both of the initiators had been directors of large 
Cambodian organizations and felt that this model could not escape the overtones of 
patronage and corruption.) : 

"A model for (the proposed core group) will be devised and documented by the Cambodians 

themselves. It will address such contentious issues as Cambodian leadership and 


accountability, daily work schedules, management of resources, relationship with govemment 
authorities, relationship with Buddhist authorities, relationship with expatriate advisors..." 


All members of the core group would be regarded as leaders and were to have equal 
salaries. All tasks would be shared among the core group and everybody was to have 
access to knowledge, especially knowledge of all financial affairs of the group. The 
core group members were to spend the greater part of their time in the villages in 
which they worked, including staying in the villages overnight, and would encourage, 
enable and support initiatives designed to re-build the social structure of community at 
the village level. | 


"Small local communities are articulate in describing local needs to other Cambodians who 
have developed a capacity to listen..." 


The core group members would identify and work with natural leaders at the village 
level and strengthen the skills and confidence of these people. It was understood that 
this social development would be achieved through village people working together to 
undertake tasks which they themselves saw as priority. | 
"The main emphasis of this project is the development of the capacity of small local 
communities to define needs and begin to take action cooperatively. Social integration is 


given higher priority than infrastructure repair, though cooperative action will bring about 
needed infrastnicture development...” 
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ection 2. Evolution 


This project was the first attempt by OSB to support the establishment of an indigenous 


Cambodian non-government organisation. As such there was no ‘blueprint’ nor clear vision of 
the outcome. 


The OSB consultant continued, now in the role of project facilitator, and two further 
Australian volunteers arrived in Battambang in early February 1993. People ‘with a heart for 
the poor’ were recruited by the Cambodian initiators of the project to form the 'core group’; a 
balance of residents/returnees and women/men with a wide variety of skills and work 
experience. The implementation phase of the project commenced on a part-time basis with 


seven Cambodians, in mid-February. All 10 of the core group were in place and operations 
began full-time at the beginning of April 1993. 


The socio-political situation in Cambodia, and especially in Battambang, was very unsettled at 
that time. Almost one third of those being repatriated from the Thai-Cambodian border 
camps, some 100,000 returnees, were resettled in Battambang Province. In conjunction with 
this massive repatriation of Cambodians there was a large influx-of foreigners with UN and 
non-government organisations, artificially buoying the economy and fuelling inflation. In the 
lead-up to the UN sponsored elections in May 1993 there was great fear of Khmer Rouge 
disruption and there were many political executions and terrorist activities being carried out 
by rival political parties. It was in this climate that the implementation phase began. 


Very modest office space (basically a single room of a peri-urban house) was rented and the 
core group decided to purchase motorbikes for transportation. There were no 'named' leaders 
or specified roles within the team. The two Cambodian initiators were recognised by the 
others as having more experience and certain leadership responsibilities, which they 
themselves carefully specified, and they were initially paid more. Over the first year, as the 


other members developed their skills. and took on more responsibilities within the group, the 
salaries were gradually equalised . 


——— 


i i i following the May 
In response to increasing security concems leading up to and arene than would 
elections, village work was curtailed and more time was spen M and developing an 
have been otherwise. There was a strong emphasis on team wa e^ oan Di Mieurity 
understanding of foundational community development principes. field. the community 
allowed, the core group resumed work in several villages. In the » "e villages followed 
workers chose to initially work in 2 teams of 5 members. Practice in Pu wad di db 
immediately on the theory. Implementation of projects was not in itse ets undertaken 
organisation and whilst work had commenced in 4 villages there were no proj | 


during the first six months. 


Following the elections, war and political persecutions continued, largely unabated, pes 
province. This reality provided part of the larger picture and set certain limitations Mi 

the development of communities could be supported. ‘The elections had little sam ye 
village life. Government appointed leaders at village, commune and district levels A 
virtually unchanged from pre-election days. One elderly village woman summed up the , 
situation: "I was poor in Sihanouk times, poor in Lon Nol times, poor in Pol Pot times an 
I'm still poor". 


As the security situation improved the team, including the foreigners, were able to stay 
overnight in the villages. Formal training was reduced to.2 days per week and was largely 
responsive to issues that emerged in the villages. As individual ability and understanding e 
grew the core group members began to work in pairs. Weekly reporting sessions on village 
activities provided a forum for discussion of issues and held members mutually accountable 
for what they had done. Initially members were preoccupied with problems in their own 
particular village but gradually, with growth in personal confidence and experience, mutual 
support grew and 'individual problems' began to be regarded more as 'team problems'. At the 


end of the first 12 months the core group were working in 8 villages and had implemented 10 
‘village projects’. | 


l'rom the first day there had been frequent reference to the development of a Cambodian 
NGO. An acceptance of what this meant and the belief that it was possible grew slowly 
within the team during that first year. Around the start of the second year, during a 'retreat' 
where there had been time to reflect and plan, the core group arrived at a state of 
preparedness to take the necessary steps. The foreigners moved more into the roles of 
advisors with much less involvement in day-to-day management and decision-making. 


Mid-way through the second year the core group decided on an organisational structure, 
wrote their constitution and elected a coordinating committee of 3 people. This marked the 
point when the foreigners took a further step back, each being allocated the role of supporting 
and advising one of the coordinating committee members. Except by invitation they no 


longer participated in day-to-day discussions, decision-making, organisational planning and 
management of activities. : | 
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Evolution 


uring the ‘third quarter’ formal training was reduced to one day per week and the core group 
ecame more involved in preparing and facilitating training sessions themselves, mostly 
ddressing issues raised at the retreat or relating to the establishment of the Cambodian NGO. 
uring this time the program also moved from the original rented office into its own simple 
uilding in the grounds of a war, designed to be both office and training centre. Individual 
embers were now expected to take responsibility for work in their specific villages, 
apitalising on the skills they had developed. This also encouraged the less confident 


embers to extend themselves. The sphere of work expanded into another 4 villages and 18 
ew projects were implemented during this phase. 


ormal training continued one day per week through the remaining 6 month period and 
addressed issues of concern, mostly raised and prioritised by the core group members 
themselves. During this time the core group facilitated the selection of 13 "village workers' 
who, it is hoped, will take increasing responsibility for the work in their respective villages. 
A course of ongoing support and training for the village workers was developed and, at this 
stage, two week-long training blocks have been completed. Every member of the core group 


was responsible for facilitating a different part of this training. Training of a second group of 
village workers, from other villages, also began. 


By the end of April 1995, a little over 2 years from the date of commencement, the core 
group had expanded to 12 people, 6 men and 6 women. The program has an active and 
continuous involvement with 20 village communities in 6 districts. There have been over 60 
formal projects’ implemented, directly involving and benefitting at least 3000 families. 
There have also been numerous village workshops on topics ranging from animal health to 
family planning, composting to road construction. : 


The following section documents some of the trainers! learnings as their understanding of all 
aspects of the Cambodian situation evolved. As our understanding grew so did our trust in 
indigenous knowledge. As our trust grew, our tendency to 'help' diminished. 


Section 3. Reflections and Learnings 


There have been and continue to be, many struggles and dilemmas as we, the trainers, come 
to better understand our involvement in this project. Lack of a blueprint for the ways in 
which foreigners can best support local initiatives meant that the dynamics involved were not 
always at a conscious level. Unfounded assumptions and unforeseen needs became major 


roints of learning for us. Achieving a balanced partnership was perhaps the most difficult 
thing. 


Dynamics between Cambodians and foreigners. 
This new venture began without defined roles, for the Cambodians and foreigners alike, so as 
the project unfolded there was much ambiguity. Out of this - strength, commitment, 
leadership and ownership developed for all involved. We now believe this ambiguity was a 
strength in itself. Sitting with the unknown encouraged the above factors to emerge naturally 
and strongly. Perhaps things could have developed sooner if we, the trainers, had trusted the 
abilities of the core group more and had seen a way to give them the confidence to trust 
themselves and their 1deas. : 

» 
The foreigners had their own roles and responsibilities to clarify and coordinate. The three 
Australians shared what turned out to be very similar personal philosophies. However we 
brought different perceptions and assumptions to the task. In addition to very different life 
and work experiences in Australia, the facilitator had worked with Cambodians for a number 
of years in the Thai refugee camps, had learnt from Cambodians in the villages and had a 
good understanding of Cambodian culture and characteristics. She had been endeavouring to 
support Cambodian initiatives since 1989. The two trainers had both worked in Africa and 
the Pacific and had come with broad 'development experience' and theory to share. The 
learning curves' of the foreigners were different from those of the Cambodians but also from 
each other. Therefore the contribution of each was somewhat different. 


As time went by, the interactions and expectations in the group confirmed the three foreigners 
in different roles. The trainers focused on the philosophy and skills of community 
development, organisation and management. They enabled the core group to develop the 
competence needed for the sustainability of the organisation. Since so much professional 
Ynowledge had been lost to Cambodia as a result of the Khmer Rouge era we believed that a 
-nethodical building of competence was crucial to the development of Cambodian capacity. 


Reflections and learnings iiaa 


Also responding to the needs arising from the recent past, the facilitator re ae more on 
rebuilding the core group's confidence in the knowledge they still possesse + kien redii 
contribution was mostly in one-to-one interactions, helping the mod acil "P 
on and further developing their own vision for the future. With this in minó she ine 
number of the more reflective sessions. As project facilitator she saw her role as ena 
relationships to be strengthened both inside and outside the team. 


It was clear from the start that there were differences, between the Cambodians and the 
foreigners, in their perceptions of the status of each other. The traditional respect 

Cambodians have for 'teachers' meant that we were regarded as having a different status and 
role than that which we perceived of ourselves. As we came to understand, the experience of - 
colonialism and the recent history of Cambodia has created a tendency to look to the outside 
for 'better' ideas and to defer to them. There was a great desire to acquire western 

knowledge. This desire led to the over-valuing of knowledge from foreign origins and an 
deprecatory attitude to traditional knowledge and Khmer wavs. 


The trainers made a conscious decision at the beginning to develop the leadership skills of the’ 
Whole group. In so doing, and to the consternation of the facilitator, we subdued the : 
leadership of the Cambodian initiators and influenced rather than supported the original 
initiative. This contributed to several unforeseen and undesirable consequences. The most 
serious of these was that the trainers acquired power. As one of the Cambodian initiators. 
acknowledged "no one took power from us, we gave it away." In addition to providing 
training and support, the trainers also moved in to fill a perceived void in organisation and 
development of the program. This could be seen as a consequence of many factors: 

- an inability of the trainers to let things go, to live with uncertainty; 

- our inexperience to hear what was being said, other than the obvious message; 

- the absence of 'named' leaders, so problems were not seen as personal responsibility; 

- à reluctance and occasional refusal by the Cambodians to take on leadership roles 


involving the organisation of others, not only because of the expatriate presence but 
also not wanting to be seen as ‘taking over’, | 


- a genuine lack of understanding on the part of many of the group as to what.the 


project was about and what the development of a strong Cambodian NGO entailed; 


- a lack of experience among most of the team in organising and managing - 
pos from a history of always being told how and what to do and when to do 
it. 


10 


ee . aa ——— Reflections and learnings 


In the very first week of training one of the trainers sought to maintain control over group 
discussions in Khmer by asking one of the participants to "make sure they stick to the topic." 
This was at a time when ‘process’ was far more important than ‘content’. A comment was 
recently made that when the foreigners were around the core group stayed closely to the topic 
and concentrated on the content of their discussions but in our absence story-telling, joking 
and laughter were more prevalent. Western ‘organisational culture’ tends to draw a clear 


distinction between work and play but, among the core group, this appeared to be foreign 
practice. An early learning for us was to surrender this 'need to control". 


Although we strongly believed that our main role was one of support, there was always a 
strong temptation during the early days for the trainers to ‘help’ solve core group problems 
when they arose. The importance of holding back was pointed out to us by a Cambodian 


colleague who said: "For years, Khmers have not had the power to solve their own 
problems." i 


Referring to Cambodians making the decisions, an INGO worker once asked: "But aren't you 
afraid they'll make a mistake?". The underlying assumption here is that expatriates don't. H 
Despite this, the foreigners experienced difficulty in 'quietly accepting' core group decisions 
which didn't seem wise. Even if the intention had not been to persuade the group otherwise, 
input from a foreigner almost inevitably resulted in a changed decision. The struggle was 
between keeping silent and introducing a new perspective. Core group members were all too 
prepared to set aside their own beliefs for 'foreign' insights. The foreigners were also 


perceived by some as somehow representing the views and wishes of the funder, a powerfully 
persuasive position from which to argue. 
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ions were: 
Mec i and even questions 
As none of the foreigners were proficient in Khmer, concepts, ideas 


: i ‘translators’ the `` 
translated from English by several of the Cambodians. This n. y " 2d aka and 
responsibility of being a conduit for much of the interaction bet i wr di cipe - 
foreigners. Group discussions were conducted in Khmer, allowing tct i opio side 
clearly and freely what they felt and thought and to discuss those epus anti 

j i j express 
they considered were important. But the summaries were bes 
erdt responses were based on what they distilled from these translations 


A. frequent cause of frustration for the trainers was the changing responses to E^ Mee to 
be consistent questions. Having been given an apparently definitive answer, we foun We 
this could change from one person to another and even from week to week. This was par y 
attributed to misunderstandings due to language but also to a cross-cultural factor influencing 
the way we asked the questions and interpreted the answers. Questions often Er 
certain meanings which were understood or implied but these did not necessarily translate 
across cultures. Coming from a western 'scientific' society the foreigners were accustomed to 
definite, even if qualified, answers to questions. The trainers were comfortable (and often ` 
driven) to pursue a line of questioning to a degree that the core group were not. 


When the core group were making major organisational or operational decisions we 


repeatedly referred back to the goals of the program and the strong beliefs of the group to 


encourage all practice to be firmly grounded in the program's stated principles. It became an 
entrenched practice to ask: "Will it assist us to reach our goal?" or "Is it in accordance with 


our strong beliefs?" In general this had the positive and steadying effect by keeping the 
group focused on the organisational goal. 


. "v —————— — M n V m9 Y learnings 


But the reality was more complex. Within the context of surrendering power even the 


constant referring back to the goal may have been manipulative. It took a long time for the 
foreigners to realize that there was something unspoken. 


In Cambodia, as elsewhere, respect often accompanies the exhibition of the accoutrements of 
success. The core group members were looked down upon for not having a car and therefore 
not being a 'real' NGO. Most INGOs had spent significant amounts on accommodation, 
transport and office equipment and this had become an accepted benchmark for all NGOs. 
Core group members were heard to jokingly refer to the original office as a "chicken coop" 
and no signs were erected to indicate its location. With the completion of the sala the new 


office building, there was a sudden and marked increase in the number of Cambodians, from 
both INGOs and other Cambodian organisations, who were invited to visit. 


The long term effect of this approach is hard to know, as is the extent to which the foreigners 
suppressed those 'signs' which the Cambodians felt were necessary for their own credibility. 
Certainly we still feel that the humble beginnings have been formative in shaping the present 
organisational culture - a culture characterised by a great team spirit and a real sense of 
accountability to the poor in the villages. A thrifty institutional mentality, resulting from the 


modest initial capital investment, was also an important factor when considering the long-term 
financial sustainability of a Cambodian NGO. 


It took time to develop relationships based on equality. A partnership didn't happen simply 
&s a consequence of being written into the proposal. It required a genuine feeling of 

mutuality and listening each to the other. Despite constant affirmations by the foreigners it 
took perhaps 18 months for the core group members to finally realise that they had, indeed, 
been 'giving back' to the foreigners. Previously the core group had completely devalued the 


insights they had been sharing about Cambodian life - information essential for our 
understanding and personal wellbeing. 
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——— 


The strengthening of relationships and change in roles contributed to the we chi 
able to express criticisms and think of this as a positive, constructive eek ym mas 
training atmosphere was marked by movement towards trust, respect and eq A epus 
same qualities are now being mirrored in the relationships between the core group | 
villagers. 


In terms of international partnership it was essential that a mutual understanding of concepts 
and expectations was developed. It took time for the resident foreigners to achieve this 
"understanding and, largely through them; even longer for the overseas partner. Mutual 
understanding was not achieved through one or two visits by a representative of the funder. 
It would have been in the interests of both partners to explicitly acknowledge, from the very 
beginning, how the 'funder' was also benefitting from the relationship. 


Our experience confirmed that a fruitful partnership was more than just a funding 
relationship. Both partners were required to put time and energy into the relationship and 
affirm the mutuality of the relationship from a basis of equality. For the international partner 
this required a redefining of methods and criteria for accountability. For example, what had 


been learned rather than achieved, and a constant adjustment to the developing strength of the 
local organisation. + 


& 


. If funding organisations are genuinely committed to supporting human capacity building and 
the development of truly indigenous NGOs, then they must look to provide core funding . 
which is not linked to specific village projects. This may be ‘unpalatable’ to many funders as 
the administration costs are high in comparison to money reaching the village level. The goal 
of the funder may need to be revisited. A country like Cambodia will never be developed by 
inputs from INGOs, but only through the increased capabilities of Cambodians themselves. 


Subject to satisfactory performance, this commitment should be for a substantial length of 


mi ry terms of years rather than months. Money is however,only part of the commitment 
neede 
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we Reflections and leanings — 


It was important to recognize that the absorption capacity of most villages in Cambodia, in 
lerms of material input, is very limited. Of the 60 odd village projects undertaken by Krom 
Akphiwat Phum during the first two years of operation, the average financial input to 
individual projects was perhaps US$500, with less than a handful over US$1500. The 
cumulative number of projects also grew exponentially. For example, in each of the four 6- 
month periods the total grew from 0 to 10 to 28 to 60. The exponential growth in project 
expenditure needed to be reflected in the original proposal to avoid pressure to implement 


projects prematurely and spend money at a rate which is not only unsustainable but 
detrimental to the long-term interests of the program. 


Issues surrounding formal training 


AM of the Cambodians recruited to the core group had suffered an interrupted education. 
They regretted the years of the 'Pol Pot times' when they should have been studying. They 
knew that there was a gap in their formal education which would be difficult or impossible to 
remedy. They also knew that their own country had been stripped of educated people and 
that this also was a gap which they must try to fill. They were literally hungry for 
knowledge and believed that the knowledge which was lacking could be found from other 


countries. For our Cambodian colleagues formal education was among the most valuable 
resources the foreigners had to offer. 


On the other hand the trainers came with the belief that of more significance than formal 
Iraining was our being companions to each of the core group members. The process by 
which knowledge was exchanged was considered to be crucial, much more so than the 

content. We still firmly believe that the care and attention given to each was, ultimately, 


more formative in building confidence and individual development than the knowledge 
imparted. 
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: foreigners, 
The approach to training was shaped by a number of igiurnpüons MAAS Siama 
one of which was that training should be based on what the Caml 0 1a c inidally set af 
to know. In asking for their expectations and direction of the E arier # Ki 
impossible task. For those who had not previously experienced or d net ow! We realised 
certain concept or body of theory, they couldn't know what they didn D tos ERN 
our folly and consequently drew up a list of training topics which were intr 
when they were relevant to the current work or concerns of the core group. 


The trainers consistently used the problem posing approach to Wie p od RR 
model of linear progression leading to a solution. For the sake of bw tus app tire 
ignored the intuitive factors we all normally draw upon when making daily ate 

wonder now whether this approach inhibited other equally valid and rational’ t , ms 't does ' 
patterns. Simply because they may not have analysed or are not able to clearly eline 11 CO 

not mean that Cambodians do not already have an effective approach to solving poem. 


At times the training sessions or prepared materials also assumed a certain thinking pattern or 
level of formal education among the core group members, as a basis from which to begin 
work. However these assumptions were not always well founded, leaving the content: 
material mystifying or beyond the reach of some. 


The trainers tried to introduce theory at the time when it could be immediately put into 
practice. As far as possible we attempted to follow each segment of training by action and 
then reflection: It was clear that "action - reflection". was: a: good strategy.in terms of people 
learning by doing. The core group were highly motivated to solve actual problems which 
arose rather than surmising what they would do in theoretical situations. While the core i 
group had been mostly unfamiliar with participatory training methods, they were fully 

engaged by it very quickly. Despite occasional requests to be told an answer they appeared 
to thoroughly enjoy the opportunity of working through a problem themselves; the 

discussions were always vibrant and the feedback invariably rich. The trainers believe that 


this approach contributed significantly to the strong analytical and problem-solving skills 
which are characteristic of the organisation. 


^ 


However, the process of theory => action => reflection is a different cycle from life => 
action => reflection => theory. Initially the former process was used to allay anxiety and 
uncertainty among the core group members prior to entering the village. As confidence and 
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skills grew the Cambodians began to trust their own knowledge and allowed intuition to 
guide their actions. This was also the point when they really began to listen to and leam 
from the villagers rather than the foreigners. Each of these models had their place in training 
but the second was undoubtedly the most effective learning process. A big obstacle was 
again the trainers’ reticence in trusting the inherent knowledge and abilities of the core group. 


The trainers’ fear of unnecessary’ Fiiskel and their Seals: for ihe ¢ core group to oe 
experience success occasionally led 1o interventions which had the opposite effect, I. 
is important that Success is. hot ange measured i m terms of desired outcomes but also. in: 14 


It was found that community development theory was built on a number of assumptions 
Which did not necessarily hold true in Cambodia. As the validity of a theory is only as good 
as the validity of its underlying assumptions, the trainers learnt through experience that an 
‘ideologically sound’ approach was oflen ineffective. 
(1) Firstly there is the assumption of democracy, but the traditional patronage system 
was often found to wield a powerful influence on decision-making and elections of 
committees. | 
(2) Decision-making power is not held locally in the village, but, following a history 
of politically active monarchy and communist/socialist governance, much of this 
power is concentrated in the provincial or national centres: 
(3) The principle of working for a common good assumes that people care about the 
poor and the leaders will be self-less and dedicated to their communities. The Khmer 
Rouge regime left a general, but by no means universal, legacy of mutual distrust and 
a desire to look after oneself, even to the detriment of others less fortunate. 
(4) The 'self-help' component of community development theory assumes that the poor 
will willingly attempt to improve their own lives. For the extremely vulnerable this 
may present a level of risk-taking which they cannot alford. 
(5) In current Cambodian society personal status and respect are rarely associated with 
ability or achievements but more often with position and assets. The social standing 
and job security of a person is often tied to political affiliation and an accumulation of 
personal wealth rather than knowledge, skills and performance of duties. 
(6) Another assumption is that the professional and personal lives of a community 
worker can be separated. The 'worker as a professional' is expected to remain 
objective and impartial but the 'worker as a Cambodian' is expected to fulfil numerous 
social obligations, including the preferential treatment of family and relatives. 
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may. 


It is important not to overlook 
for the population at large, the vi 
individuals. Applying, the theo vole villag i 
underlying assumptions, is bound lo fail. Supporting like 
effective. NON WE HP m 


In the training, activities were initially used for team building purposes. However these were 
enjoyed by all and were often well remembered, so we introduced activities into the training 
whenever and wherever appropriate. They often provided a wealth of information upon 
which to draw and, almost without exception, stimulated very lively discussions. Role plays 
also proved to be a very effective and popular tool for developing skills and stimulating 
discussion. The foreigners were perhaps ‘central players’ in the early days but every one of 


the core group soon willingly participated with enthusiasm and zest. 


Whether these sessions were recognised by the participants as a valid way of learning. is 
questioned. The core group had a penchant for writing everything which appeared on paper 
or whiteboard into their books. It-appeared that points written down during training were 
inherently more important than those experienced and discussed. At times the trainers 
purposely asked the core group to write up any notes afer a session so that they could better 
concentrate on the experiences or participate in the discussions. ` 


-+The use of experiential learning, techniques was highly effective and elevated those 
with a self-perceived lack of knowledge to the same level as those who may otherwise 
dominate discussion. Everyone could relate their ‘experiences' from an équal standing. 


The trainers prized the value and assumed the. possibility of critical-evaluation as the way to 
improve and adjust. In training we sought constructive criticism from the core group to 
understand the most efficacious methods, the degree of understanding of concepts and the 
appropriateness of foreign ideas in the Cambodian situation. However this clashed with 
cultural values of politeness and respect, and perhaps the experiences during Pol Pot times. 


From the early stages of the program we were unable to discover an appropriate method for 
critically evaluating the training. However when we had carried out evaluations of other 
components of the program, for example, of village projects or the process we «eiie using, for 
work in the village, the core group experienced how evaluations were useful and conatrictive: 


E destructive. Gradually they were more abie to critically evaluate the training for 
themselves but rarely provided direct feedback to the trainers 


ee a Fa ee leanings 


Initially we under-estimated the difficulty in communicating concepts for which there was no 
precise equivalent in Khmer. In cases where there was always difficully in finding a Khmer 
word, we came to realize that this was not a problem of translation but rather that the precise 
word did not exist in the Khmer language for the concept. When our Khmer colleagues 


debated with each other about the word that should be used we surmised that each had a 
somewhat diflerent interpretation of the concept. 


Occasionally we found a clearer understanding of concepts, expressed in the Khmer language, 
than we ourselves had. In the Khmer language (and understanding) there are several words 
which signily different aspects of the word "dignity", implying a deeper understanding of the 
concept than is inherent in the English word. Complexity in ideas or concepts was found to 
be culturally based. 


The foreigners began by using the words and terms in common currency in community 
development language. However we were quickly taught that certain terms and concepts 
were problematic because of their use during the Khmer Rouge and Heng Samrin periods. It 
was important for us all to learn the parallels between our approach to developing 
communities and the approaches of the two previous regimes in terms of - participation, self- 


sulliciency, solidarity, working — And then, for all of us to be clear about what was 
different. 


Written translations from English to Khmer proved problematic. Occasionally, more time was 
spent trying to correct the translation than discussing the méaning of the content. ` Often 
translations were quite literal as the various translators lacked a grasp of the concepts being 
imparted. Even with 2 translators preparing the same document this confusion arose. The 
trainers, unable to find an acceptable way of translating material, began to prepare handouts . 
in English. These summarised training sessions or discussions or further developed topics. 
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n their already 
We found that these were cherished but very oflen not read, so we cut bac library’, in 
sparse use. In general, it was observed that subject files and a growing T 


either English or Khmer, were also rarely utilised. | - 


There was a gradual growth in confidence within the core group. With this came a move 
from Cambodians as learners to Cambodians ás trainers; this was a slow, difficult but steady 
transition to make. ‘The foreigners considered il a significant achievement that within Iwo 
years the Cambodians had gained enough confidence to tell the trainers when they disagreed 
or had a different perception of things. It was a special day when, in response lo a 
forcigner's input to a group discussion, one of the members replied: "Thank you, but you are 
wrong." The Cambodian initiative was gaining slrength. 


The whole core group were supported in developing an ability to lead. All the Cambodians 
were engaged in running workshops for elected ‘village workers’ from the target communities, 
and in other less formal education. They were selective in choosing from what the foreigners 
had used in training, drawing on what-they regarded as useful and discarding what was not. 
"The core group became confident in both the skills they have learned and their own insights 
as Cambodians. They were able to share opinions and experience not only with their 
Australian colleagues but also with other foreigners. 


The development of an organisation cannot be dissociated from the development of 
the individuals who make up the organisation. Organisational strength needs to be 
_ seen in terms of individuals father than rules of structures, iii oian : 


Core group dynamics 


The development of a 'core group' of Cambodians has proved to be very successful. ‘The 
strength of the group compared to the more limited capacity of individuals was clear to see 
and everyone valued the contributions each made to the whole. Obviously there were 
differences in personal capabilities and some were able to contribute more than others, 


depending on the topic or activity. The size of the group meant that discussions were active 
and ideas rich and diverse. | 
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The Cambodians openly regard this group development as very special, cherishing the 
benefits of group decision making, shared responsibility and mutual care for one another. 
They feel more confident in the sustainability of a group consisting of people skilled in all 


aspects of the organisation rather than being dependent on individuals 


with unique knowledge 
and skills. 


The core group have comfortably survived the departures of two members 
because those who remained knew, in work terms, what was known by those who had lef. 


Weekly reporting of village work provided the mechanism for maintaining group 
responsibility and ownership for difficulties being faced by individuals. Fortnighily staff 


meelings, at which the role of chairperson was rotated, provided another opportunity for 
individuals to bring issues before the whole team for discussion. 


The foreigners learned that there was a need to actually conceptualize different organisational 
structures. This input was highly valued by the core group. In the aftermath of the traumatic 
years in Cambodia, the efficiency and effectiveness of many institutions have been impaired. 
Ongoing, evenly paced training gave rigour and direction to an organisation which could have 
been somewhat lost and shapeless. This was a powerful tool for institution building. The 
constitution of Krom Akphiwat Phum has a strong foundation built on shared decisions. 


A management structure, determined by explicit choices of the whole group, was developed. 
The co-ordinating committee has certain decision-making powers but is accountable to the 
members who also retain considerable powers. ‘The structure was characterised by unity and 
ease. The introduction to consensus decision making at the very beginning provided the core 
group with experience to balance other known models. Organisational processes such as 
work planning, problem solving and decision making were consistently used in many contexts 
and contributed to making a participatory leadership style viable. 


A particular organisational culture emerged in which mutual care and concem was central. 
Core group members returning from the village, even late in the evening or on weekends, 
were usually met by one or more others concerned for their safety. Individuals who returned 
with problems or had had traumatic experiences were immediately given the opportunity to 
‘debrief’ and became a focus for concern from the others. Group discussions were marked by 
the opportunity given to each participant to express her/his ideas without fear of interruption 
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t tn embers were 
or ridicule. Welcoming, befriending and eventually training new core group m 


spontaneous actions taken by the whole group. 


e 0,8 1 ° Te emselves 
This atmosphere was influenced by many small activities which were, n n cite bad 
valuable. These included shared meals and celebrations, a family picnic, Me RR 
5 a CAS * , . e h PS 
relaxed times on retreats, and the activities incorporalcd into formal training S 


Forvigners can overlook the immense differences between Cambodia and other situations they 
may have encountered. For instance, the incredible difficulties involved for Cambodians in 
recruiting new staff helped us to recognize and understand the history and practice of 
patronage. Appointments according to merit are very much a rarity and the team members l 
responsible for recruitment were cajoled, offered bribes and then abused. One said: "If there 
are many morc staff to recruit I will soon be without a ftiend!" 


use. Without personal experience it is diffi 


-càch is only valid in the context in which it | 


The foreigners stressed the equality of women and the desirability of women's participation, 
promotion of women in leadership and in decision-making processes. Gender stereotypes 
were gently challenged and the women on the core team were encouraged to extend their 
abilities and skills. Role modelling between foreigners, between foreigners and the 


Cambodians and within the core group, was very significant both in the organisation and in 
the way the core group work in the village. 


Age and class also confer status and the impact of these on interactions should not be 
overlooked. It was difficult for younger staff members to express their opinions and to have 
older members hear what they were saying. (This was also a problem for young workers in 
the village.) Occasionally tensions arose when one or two members became jealous of 
wealthier core group members. This led to others becoming overly cautious about 
volunteering for or accepting responsibilities which may have aroused jealousy. 
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While both age and class can inhibit participation, everyone in the group was encouraged to 
speak and, over time, hearing everyone's opinion became accepted practice. When important 


visitors were briefed, involvement of all or most of the core group in the presentation became 
the norm. 


The core group have demonstrated their ability to cope with internal conflicts and tensions. 
Initially there was fear that disputes within the group would 'blow it apart’, as witnessed in 
other Cambodian organisations and groups. When conflict arose, which was actually very 
rare, the initial tendency of the core group was to try to ignore it and hope it would go away. 
The group did not expect the foreigners to solve the problem, but most did not know of a 
‘Khmer way’ to address the problem. Quiet encouragement of individuals to deal with the 
problem in the group and to seek ways to do this in an.appropriate way did result in action. 


One of the core group members, himself a skilled counsellor, explained that the 'western 

3; proach’ of bringing disputing parties together inevitably led to confrontation in Cambodia. 
Confrontation lead to anger, anger to a loss of face, then to revenge and a rapid escalation of 
the conflict. He successfully developed a technique of 'brokering settlement’ whereby he 
listened to each of the disputants separately, allowing them the opportunity to vent their 
strong feelings. There was a need for time and empathic listening to bring the feelings down. 
When both sides had calmed down sufficiently each was asked whether they wanted to meet 
the other.” The 'broker' was not present at the eventual 'meeting'. The coordinating committee 
have taken their responsibility of ensuring harmony very seriously and are very attune to the 


prevailing dynamics with the group. Success in conllict resolution has engendered confidence 
in the core group's ability to handle tensions in the future. 
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Issues in village work 
The core group v been greatly encouraged by what they have been able n E. Me 
Confidence was built on many small successes. l'rogress was tangibly seen in Fineadh 
projects in the villages and the use of evaluation techniques provided . pe an d hei Ween 
that success. Success was also felt in the easy relationships which have deve oj Mae 
the core group and the village people. Contact, which was at first rather daunting, 


enjoyable and fulfilling as the relationships with villagers strengthened. 


In 1994 Meas Nee, then the Liaison Coordinator, presented a paper to the Cambodian 
Collaborative Committee AGM which outlined some of the salient issues for a Cambodian 
- NGO worker at the village level. The following 5 points are drawn from this paper. (The 
accompanying footnotes are the Irainers'.) 


I. How do village people react to a local NGO when they first come to the village. ? 

There are 2 things to consider. First is that the village leader is appointed by the government 
and is avery powerful person in the village. Second, in the context of a conflict zone the 
village leader must be wary of strangers, particularly Cambodians, in the village. 


As a result the community development workers must first introduce themselves to the village 
leader, seek a security guarantee end build up trust with the village leader. However, when 

the villagers see that the village leader and the workers are relating well together then the | 
village people begin to be suspicious. So, the workers must spend a lot of time in the village | 
if trust isto be built up with the village people.! itr 


2. How are community development philosophy and the usual community development 
practices perceived by the village people?. 

At the commencement of work in the village, the familiarisation phase where the community 
workers look and listen’ the villagers often ask questions. If the workers explain that they 
come from an organisation or 'angka' this has the following effect. In the mind of the village 
people 'angka' is the word for something powerful. Pol Pot was 'angka' These days 'angka' is 
the name for intemational organisations. So when ‘angka' is said the village people believe 
that the workers are powerful and have a lot of money? ` 


EL. | i 


ak 


1 J VS t ast SU ip . è * 

There was a strong emphasis in training on the need to address existing power structures. Pnimanly this 
meant not having village leaders involved in the management of projects or their implementation. The aim was 
to develop democratic forms of management which allowed other respected people in the village to take on 


management roles. It is, of course, necessary to recognize and respect the authority of the village leader and 
consult him (they are all men) when appropriate. 


2H; : ! 
| M agencies have very different philosophies of "community development" and their approach in the 
village varies. However, all agencies are lumped together as the mgka. 
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The direct translation of ‘community development' is not easily understood by the villagers so 
it must be explained. To 'do' community development we need cooperation, working all 
together. The villagers become frightened because ‘working together’ were the words used by 
the Pol Pot regime or by Krom Samaki (solidarity groups) when they experienced disaster 
and failure. So it is better to use words like ‘helping each other' 

4 


J. How does the community feel about meetings? 
The community development process usually involves numerous meetings of the participants. 
It is useful to think about what people have experienced in meetings before. 

(i) The temible meetings during the Pol Pot times." 


(ii) In the following 14 years the authorities of all factions mainly used meetings for 
political purposes. 


It is wise to reduce the number of formal meetings as much as possible and increasingly use 


the chances of naturally occurring meetings such as evening discussions and small 
neighbourhood gatherings. 


4. How do villagers react to the question of ‘why'? 
In the beginning this word was used a lot to seek out the root cause to a problem. We 
wanted to understand the situation of the people but the people find such questions very 


difficult to answer. They don't know why they are poor. That question is for educated 
people. 


One successful way around this is to ask people to compare the situation now with what they 
heul in the past. In this way they can describe clearly and easily what they have seen and 
ex perienced. * 


5. What does the word "participation" mean and how should we view it? 


Often participation means getting the villagers to do what the organisation is planning. They 
are asked to leave their work and participate in meetings and activities. 


? In most places meetings were held daily for the allocation of work. Weekly meetings were held for self- 
crilicisin. At both of these meetings the participants were encouraged to accuse one another of disloyalty to the 
angka - usually resulting in severe punishments. 


* |n training we often pursued the 'but why?! approach and it was very useful. We encouraged the core 


group to do the same but this cerebral approach proved to be largely ineffectual in the village. Villagers can be 
encouraged to analyze their situation by reflecting on their experiences but an appropriate method must be used. 
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jüty workers 
Now we believe that for Cambodian people it is more P cp that if E o 2 fi u^ 
participate with what is actually happening with the people Ae sh DE db about their 
reguiarly, often at night, and at these times they share their iN . meetings. This is just one 
ideas. If the worker is in the village at night s/he can join in these DLE, with the people 
example. The important thing is that we should look for ways to partici] 
rather than expect the people to porticu E 
Practice in the village, which continues to develop, has been shaped by the ongoing 
rellections of the core group on their experiences. | 


Staying ovemight in the villages enabled the core group to wander about J bo s 
the villagers, developing trust and friendships and gaining the confidence of the E i 
When security was better the foreigners also stayed overnight and, with the Cambor ians, | a 
gained a valuable insight into village life. Only following up on project activities and AA 
members during daytime visits often meant that developing relationships with other people tn 
the village were overlooked. 


"workers. If trust and genuine partnership is to be estab 


lished this must be a reciprocal 
arrangement whereby the workers are willing and encouraged to aclively participate in 


Soon aller starting work in the villages it became clear that we needed to distinguish between 
a ‘humanitarian approach’, which had become associated with handouts, and ‘our approach 
which aimed at supporting, village initiatives. The difficulty was in separating the 
organisation from the villagers’ perception of the all-inclusive angka. _ 


In the initial months of the project the community development workers were concerned with 
explaining the goal of the organisation and the meaning of community development, believing 
that understanding would provide the best foundation for any future work with the villagers. 
(As explained above, the latter proved difficult to do without setting off alarm bells.) 
However the villagers started to complain or tease them, saying that community development 
was only lalk. It became clear that a balance was needed between 'understanding leading to 
activity’ and ‘activity leading to understanding.’ Instead of starting "where we were' 
(intellectual understanding) we learnt to start where the villagers were' (practical experience). 


* Itis particularly difficult for the very poor to participate and attend meetings as they are too busy in the 
daily search for food. 
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Community development is not a simple linear process as we set out in the initial training and 
is not just doing a series of projects in the village to improve material well being. We 
endeavoured to develop a process to address root causes rather than symptoms. In the early 
stage the core group were not participants in the development of this process and accepted ii 
on faith. This led to a number of problems: 


- à core group dependency on following the process as though it was the way to 

develop communities; | | 

| - responding to the villagers! expressed problems invariably led to material/economic 
projects with little opportunity to promote social or personal wellbeing in the village; 

- asking about problems elicited only 'family concerns' (indicating ‘where the villagers 
Were’) so over lime, we also started asking specifically about village problems" to 
guide future communal activities; 

- a 'reverence' for the training and/or a lack of imagination meant that material was not 
adapted sufliciently by the core group for use in the village, signifying a lack of 
altention paid to this aspect by the trainers; a 

- even though the prevalence and impact of illiteracy was discussed several times there 
was still a strong tendency for the core group to rely on writing rather than for 


example, on pictures or drama. Perhaps this again reflected the style of presentation 
predominantly used during training. | 


The use of wealth ranking and mapping villagers’ participation in activities indicated that it 
was often the very poorest in the village who were not participating in projects. The causes 
for this were that: | P 
(1) the poorest did not have time to attend meetings but were struggling to get their 
food from day-to-day; | 


(2) often they were marginalised and so may not have heard about the activity or they 
were out of the village looking for food or work; | 
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(3) they did not take loans, in money or kind, because they were afraid they wo 


not be able to repay; ort 
(4) i£ it was a requirement that groups be formed to mutually guarantee and supp 


at the. 

each other, it was difTicult for the poorest to do so as those better off feared th 

poor would not repay; — | 

(5) the poor oflen did not have ideas, or could not express them, for what E, coule 

do to improve their situation so they continued to focus on what M had always 

Thi ' | ici f laziness. 

struggled to do. (This occasionally led to suspicions o | ! 
Reflecting on this the core group decided to focus more on small groups of very poo! porta 
and to work with them slowly but intensively. 


- Despite focusi 


When a village project was an ongoing activity, oflen involving cyclical loans and 
repayments, the participants were told that the project belonged to them, not to the 
organisation. This proved to be a vexed issue. Problems oflen occurred with repayment and 
the community development worker often had to motivate the committee and occasionally 
coerce the members into meeting their obligations. In trying to ensure that the villagers 
experienced the long term benefits of a communal activity, ownership appeared to have been 
withdrawn by the organisation. 


Fearing insecurity or corruption among the committee, participants have occasionally decided :. 
lo give repayments to the worker for safe keeping. Despite the members' decision to do this, 
Ihe action raised suspicion in the village and was viewed by many as the angka taking back 


the repayment. The villagers came to identify community development workers as 
‘businessmen’ and the proccss was skewed. 


activity during. 
m, fc 
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There was also concern within the organisation about credit in general. Qualitative 
evaluations undertaken by the core group indicated that, despite apparent 'success' in 

a significant proportion of the poorer participants in 
ney to repay bind some had actually become more 
if an improvement in economic wellbeing was the 
lematic than was 


achieving almost 10096 repayment rates, 
each loan scheme had had to borrow mo 
vulnerable as a result of the loan. Even 


sole criterion used for measuring success then credit was more prob 
immediately apparent. 


© Monetary loan sc 
_ kept distinct from. 
< all sources of incor 


una 


; Oulside, i. ii 


Training incorporated gender issues and looked at the role and status of women in Cambodia. 
With women forming half of the core group their value as role models cannot be over- 
estimated. In the first village elections for ‘project committees’ the members were exclusively 
men. To redress this, a process of 'planting seeds' was employed. For instance, in the lead- 
up to an election the community development workers casually asked villagers why men were 
always elected, discussed the criteria for committee membership and asked whether some 
women also had these qualities. This produced immediate results. Once a precedent had — 
been established in a village this awareness raising procedure was found to be no longer 
necessary for future committee elections. Women were henceforth represented on almost 
every committee, from road construction to rice cooperatives. 


eu 


At the start the core group compensated the village leader for time he actually spent assisting 
with the work in his village. Over time it was observed that some villagers were motivated 
lo assist wilhout receiving compensation because they were interested in what the core group 
were saying and doing. The team nurtured these people and encouraged them in their 
interest. Months down the line when ‘village workers’ were elected in the village it was often 
these people whom the villagers chose. 
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Of major significance was the continuing insecurity in Battambang province and the impact 
of this on developing communities. It was ollen brought home to us how long term plans 
and a view to the future was the antithesis of the villagers’ survival from day-to-day. Where 
the threat from the Khmer Rouge was severe, the villagers took shelter elsewhere at night, 
returning to the village in the morning and leaving again in the late afternoon. There was 
also insecurity in having Jarge stocks of communal rice in the village and uncertainty 
surrounding any projects with a medium-long term life span. 


Despite these obstacles, numerous incidents and examples indicated that changes were 
underway. At the second retreat the core group shared over 50 'highlights' ranging from acts 
of charity by wealthy villagers toward the poor to a village leader standing up for his 
villagers in the face of provincial decisions, from the naming, of a new part of a village 
"development family" to the readiness of-a whole village to come into Battambang to protest 
their ill-treatment by an INGO. A long term commitment was essential. Care, time and 
effort were shown to bear fruit. [ | 


"The goal of rebuilding trust and cooperation is not easi 


in an environment’. . 
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Section 4. Training Content 


The foreigners came to this project with the belief that their major contribution would be 
providing companionship and support to a group of Cambodians in their strugple to deline a 
uly indigenous organisation and ways of working effectively in the rural areas. The 
Cambodians, on the other hand, saw that our most valuable contribution would be sharing our 
Wwestern' knowledge with them. Whilst the former belief was not forgone, and in fact 


contributed significantly to the final outcome of the Iraining, the fonnal training component 
look on unanticipated proportions. 


The aims of the training, derived from the Project Objectives, were: 
(i) to build human capacity in the core group leading to a strong, organisational 
structure and management; 
(ii) to build community development knowledge and skills within the core group and, 
through them, within the natural leaders and others living in rural villages. 


The record of training which follows is neither a manual nor a guide on how to do what and 
when. We tried to target the training to the specific group of participants and respond to 
issues as they arose. As such, we ourselves would not present the same material in the same 
order with another group. We also found that, during the many hours/days preparing for each 


session, we grew substantially in our own understanding of the issues, the theory and the 
practice. 


What we have recorded is the content of the training, encapsulated in the process which was 
used. We have attempled to give the reader a sense of what it was like to be present during 
the training, both as a trainer and a participant. It was our strong conviction, which we 
expand upon in Section 4.1, that the process of training was more important than the content. 
With this in mind we have included many of the responses from the core group. It should be 
noted that most of the Cambodian responses recorded in this section came within the first 12 
months, some in the very first week of training. 


The Cambodian responses are generally recorded in italic and indented. They were not 


chosen for their sophistication but to allow the reader to understand more about the inter- 
change. 
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4.1 Philosophy and Process 


The trainers each held a strong conviction that education of adults should always be a two- 
way exchange of knowledge among equals. While the word ‘training’ implies the transfer of 
knowledge from one to another, a contradiction of this belief, it is used here to designate that 
part of the knowledge which grew among the core group, stimulated by our questions. This 
document also records some of the knowledge gained by the foreign trainers as part of this 
reciprocal exchange. Informal training - the process of working with individuals, and the 


continual exchange of knowledge and understanding between the Cambodians themselves - 
was of equal importance, but is not contained here. 


Our approach to training was based on the following principles of adult learning: 


(1) Adults already have experience and knowledge which are relevant and can lead to 
new ideas and knowledge. | 


(2) Adults learn best when they need to know something. 
(3) Adults learn best by doing or experiencing, rather than by listening. 
(4) Adults learn best when they are treated with respect and dignity. 


The corollary to these principles is the adoption of a participatory training approach. By 
participatory, we mean the active involvement of participants in their own learning through 
articulation of what they know, clarification of their ideas and discovery of new possibilities. 
Throughout the training we made extensive use of group discussions and group problem- 
solving to capitalize on the knowledge of the group, our most valuable resource. We tried 
hard not to take control, but to leave space for the group to make their own decisions and 
solve their own problems. 


Learning was seen as an ongoing process and as such no training session was exhaustive, or 
definitive. Each provided a preliminary, present understanding which would deepen and 
develop as experience increased. We attempted to continually build on the knowledge and 
ideas of individuals and make new information more accessible through connecting it with 
what was already known. At times we could not, however, find an appropriate lead into a 
topic and resorted to providing input. These were the sessions which often proved 
problematic. 
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participants and to maximize the opportunities for the Cambodians to m awe 
decisions. However our initial strategy for developing communities relied hea 1d 
westem' body of knowledge about 'community development which we assumed the 
Cambodians would critique and adapt over time. 


l'rom the beginning we tried to put into practice what was discussed in theoty - WENNS it : 
related to organisational structure and decision-making within the agency or fo the pe 
commétitty development in the village. When approptiate we discussed dynamics ee the 
core group and extrapolated to situations in the village. As far as possible we attemple to 
follow each segment of training by action and reflection and in many cases the training 
followed the action - reflection stages. 


Despite what may appear as a precise delineation of topics in. the. following section, in. 
practice the training sessions were usually eclectic. ‘Training topics were intermingled from 
week to week according to what was developing within the group and in the village. The 
training from day to day was based on the spoken and unspoken requests of the core group 
rather than being determined by the trainers. 


When preparing training on a particular lopic we first researched the content from other 
sources. The purpose of this was not to provide input in a didactic manner but to devise 
questions which would draw on the knowledge the core group already had. Although most 
of our colleagues had not previously learnt about ‘community development’, their life 
experiences obviously included those of ‘community’, ‘development’, ‘participation’ and 
‘leadership’. Questions enabled the core group to articulate what they knew, clarify their ideas 
and then connect to the topic. Almost without exception the group came up with 


emprchcnsive definitions and lists leaving us little, if anything, to add from the material wc 
had previously rescarched. 


The difficulty was always in finding the questions to ask; questions which were not leading 
and did not close off other possibilities. We were not always successful. We also 
acknowledge a certain directiveness in picking up on those ideas we considered relevant and 


letting go of those we didn't - perhaps unaware of the way our Cambodian colleagues 
connected it to the topic. i | 


What follows is simply the trainers' perspective of the training - ils content, discoveries and 
shortcomings, together with our own learnings along the way. 
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4.2 Organisational Management 


The organisational goal, as set out in Section 1, was fundamental in shaping all facets of the 
organisation's operations. "here were also a number of major themes which were formative 
in guiding our approach to organisational management. These were: 
(1) developing a core group of leaders not a leader; 
(2) developing a democratic organisational model which would be efficacious in 
preventing patronage and a dictatorial leadership; (The core group knew what they 
did and didn't want from their experiences but found it hard to envisage something 
different, not having seen what it could look like.) 
(3) developing a sense of accountability to the villagers and to the core group as a 
whole; 


(4) developing a transparent financial system to avoid mismanagement. 


All training took place in an environment of team building, openness and group responsibility 
for problem solving and decision-making. We believe that this laid the foundations for the 
development of a dynamic organisational culture characterised by democratic processes, 
mutual care, equality, accountability, and transparency. 


Topics covered in this section are as follows: 
4.23. Leadership 
422 Administration 
4.2.3 Staff recruitment and selection 
4.2.4 Decision-making 
4.2.5 Strong beliefs and values 
4.2.6 Planning 
4.2.7 Management structure 
4.2.8 Developing a constitution 
4.29 Meetings 
4.2.10 Financial management 
4.2.11 Partnership 
4.2.12. Project proposals 
4.2.13 Reporting 
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The goal of establishing a Cambodian NGO was never left to poss "d i M E 
training and in response to the question "Why create a Canbodian 1 


gave the following arguments in favour of an indigenous organisation: 


Khmer help Khmer, Khmer understand Khmer po 

| j j j SO 
same religion, culture and beliefs have experienced suffering AM 
know who are truly poor understand needs of the pos t 
cheaper and more effective creates solidarity, raise spint 


feel independence, not spoiled by dependence on outside help 


The goal was raised regularly throughout the first year. Gradually, when all the core group 
members had reached a stage of readiness, the group took the initiative - choosing a un 
and beginning to define their leadership, constitution and organisational structure. While the 
foreigners did not perceive themselves to be 'in charge' and usually passed decision making 
responsibility. back to the core group, for the first 12 months at least, the Cambodians had 
experienced the foreigners as being ‘in control'. 


4.2.1 Leadership 


The goals of the program sought to develop leadership skills of the organisation, in the 
individual core group members and in the natural leaders in the villages. Training for the 
latter category is covered in Section 4.5.2. We began by looking at the qualities of a good 
leader by using the "Leaders and followers" exercise. (See Section 4.8) This involved 
patticipants leading each other blindfolded around an obstacle course. 


The core team were then asked to identify the qualities of a good leader. 
sincere, confident in themselves, hogest, supportive and encouraging, 
gives clear instructions, good communicator, fair and just, patient, 
helps the follower feel confident in the leader, feels responsible, humane, 
clear about where they are going, gentle, wise at solving problems, 
moves at a pace comfortable for ihe follower. 


The core group reflected on occasions when they had organised or bee 

activity, using the "When I was a leader" exercise. (See Section 4.8) 
Each person had been a Teader' at some time and in an-activity to which she/he 
was suited. The range of activities was vast and no one felt that she/he would 


be suited to lead every tvpe. But they realised that théy all had the potential to 
lead. 


n involved in a group 


In the following role plays the "leader! was briefed but the 'members' did not know wh 
expect. After each exercise the feelin 


the others were discussed. 


at to 
gs of those engaged in the role play and Observations of 
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Role play - Dictatorial leader 


(Scenario: The ‘leader’ stands in front of the 'members' and issues instructions without asking 
lor cominent.) 


The leader was happy to have all the power and found it easy to organise. The 
members had no input end took no responsibility. 


Role Play - Passive leader 


(Scenario: The ‘leader’ sits with the 'members' and asked them to decide, without facilitating 
or adding ideas of her/his own.) 


T he leader took no responsibility and was bored with the process. The 
members found it difficult to organize and resented the lack of guidance. 


What should a good leader do? 


- not think they are always right - must listen to the ideas of others 
- encourage all the people to give ideas - clearly summarize ideas 

- must not talk a lot and not dominate - dnalyse the ideas of the people 

- discourage people who talk too much - ask people to explain their ideas 
- give everyone an opportunity to talk - should not accept only one idea 


- should be neutral and not let their opinion dictate the decision 


Role play - Democratic leader 
(Scenario: The ‘leader’ sits with the 'members' and facilitates the discussion, providing timely 
input and summarising others’ comments.) 

Both the leader and the members shared responsibility and ownership of the 

plans. While it was a longer process than the ‘dictatorial leader' everyone 

agreed that the atmosphere and the decisions were better. | 


The core group were asked to establish some rules which could guide behaviour in office 
discussions and meetings. These rules were placed on the wall and made it easier for the 
group to ‘discipline’ members. After several months there was less need to refer to them as 
they became an integral part of the organisational culture. 


Group rules 


don't interrupt others listen to the ideas of others 

be patient with others respect the rights of others 

only one person to speak at a time . everyone participates 

don't talk a lot or dominate stick to the topic 

be responsible be friendly 

don't think we're always right don't look down on others' ideas 


don't divide the group into factions 
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4.2.2 Administration 


At the start there was no formal system for filing and record keeping. This was not of 
immediate concern as the core group were mostly occupied in training and each kept their 
own notes. As work began in the villages the members worked in teams and each team kept 
their own record of events and decisions. Fact finding visits to other agencies were 
individually recorded. Gradually it became obvious to the foreigners that information was not 
being adequately disseminated and that access to information was dependent on the 

availability of the holder. This was leading to frustrations and inefficiencies. 


A rudimentary filing system was implemented for the storage of ‘generic’ information but 
individuals retained all personal records of events, contracts and project proposals for the 
villages in which they worked. In time this led to individuals developing their own personal 
filing systems, some more methodical than others and all almost incomprehensible to anyone 
else. The appointment of a Finance and Administration Coordinator (refer Section 4.2.7) 
meant that issues of administration were given a higher profile. With the core group's 
approval, the Coordinator introduced a simple filing system in which all original documents 
were to be held, readily accessible to any of the members. However, this decision was never 
fully complied with and was a topic at many subsequent staff meetings. It seems that, either 
the core group have not experienced sufficient frustration to accept collective responsibility 


for ensuring the proper functioning of the system or that the introduced system is ‘foreign’ 
and will nced to be revised in the future. 


Administrative tasks such as the supply of stationery, maintenance of office equipment and 
updating the inventory, were delegated to individuals or 'sub-committees' and responsibility 


was usually rotated among all the members. Decisions on the purchase of major items 
remained the responsibility of the core group as a whole. 
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Correspondence was channelled through the Coordinator but delegated to appropriate 
members for action. Unfamiliar with conventional (ie. western) business protocol the core 

group requested training in writing letters. The following handouts were used for discussion 
and a model upon which to base future nee. Handout 


Sende ST Wie ye your name ed: LL. | 
E AOAR a o a dete t ERSTER oS ST aa | sm bere. Cait: p ai 2 


xb pes pes e SMR o RENE: | ace die dale bere, 7 
Put dhe nae, dite amd | — us ioo) Soto LCS. ESS 3 5 Ses [You could choose. 
addess of the person you | 70777000000 v "OM SENS 0o dnos cU psa 21 1995 - 


are welling to here. (lower Ms poa n Spence : s deus is Ws * vs durs | Gaara 19087 Vu d 3 


duo your uddress and. — Director, IDS uu risum: 
date.) ry 


Use the REOR. findi- 2 n | 
wane If you know it: m 
Ouly use sees t —- n 


Sip Madan" if yea do mot - 
kuw the sex. You ihuuld 
aways use the full saut 


DO XR 


IDS for: providing a week of inining pus our deam j int 
management. oe HS 


SG we ee ee o 


CoS [fish with "please dunt >: 
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Ried» with "Y ei 

slacerely". Use "Bis ac 
wishes" or Kind reganks | 707 ES TM 
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The address on the envelope should include: 


Handout 
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Ihe core group were then asked to individually practice, using the following examples: 


Exercise 1. You want to write to the Asian Institute of Technology (AIT) to find out all you 
can about the courses they run concerning éommunilty development. AIT address is: 
G.P.O. Box 2754 Bangkok, Thailand 

Exercise 2. You want to let other agencies in Battambang know that you will be hosting the 
next meeting of the NGO collaborative on the 25th of February. (Location, time etc) 

Exercise 3. You want to write to the Canada Fund - to accompany a project proposal 
requesting funding to set-up a child care centre and a women's literacy project. The 
address is House 251, Street 51 or P.O. Box 402, Phnom Penh. 


Exervise 4. You want to write to an agency you are currently working with to clarify the : 
details of their loan schemes. 


In communicating with government departments and officials in Cambodia there is a different 
protocol to be followed. This protocol was not clearly understood by all the core group 
members, partly because the protocol changed alter the 1993 elections. It was from those 


members who were familiar, along with several official rejections of correspondence, that this 
knowledge was gained by all the core group. 


4.2.3 Staff recruitment and selection 
The task of recruiting new members of the core group was undertaken three times. 


At the start of the project the initiators chose the additional eight members to form the first 
team of ten. It was immediately clear that the way in which the foreigners would choose 
workers was different from the usual way in which a Cambodian team would be built. The 
Cambodians would normally add those whom they knew, trusted and liked, but, in an 
environment where competition for employment was fierce, such procedure would leave them 
open to accusations of corruption. The Cambodians were therefore in a very difficult 
posilion. ‘hey understood and respected the logic of choosing the best person to fit the job. 
However they did not believe that Cambodians would trust that this was what they were 
doing. 


At first it seemed to them that the only alternative was for the foreigners to interview for the 
leam. ‘The foreigners refused, and new ways had to be quickly put together. There was a 
sense of urgency to complete the recruitment so that work could begin. A job description 
was devised but there was no advertising. All applicants came from within a pool of personal 
contacts. Each of the initiators carried out individual interviews, being careful to interview 
only applicants whom they did not know personally. Applicants approved of by the 
interviewers were offered jobs. Upon reflection, the interviewers considered that this was not 
a tolally satisfactory procedure. 
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Approximately 18 months later a second round of interviewing ie ee oe aM 
the core group discussed the advantages and disadvantages of emp j E. final aci 
were the important qualities sought and who would be responsible ir ly. This time the core 
They set a time line for the process and advertised the vacancies public y. Ad they RR, 
group appointed two people, a man and a woman, to be the interviewers a , 
sought the foreigners' assistance in identifying a better process. 
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This training, with the two interviewers only, focused on providing the E g dt 
confidence and skills necessary to implement an adequate recruitment procedure. 
following steps were taken: 


|. The interviewers brainstormed the attributes they hoped for in a successful applicant. 
These were then divided into personal qualities, skills and background experience. 


2. The attributes were then rated in terms of importance. Attitude to the poor and ability to 
relate well in the village were given top priority. 


3. Strategies were devised for gauging such attributes in an interview. It was thought that 
work history and educational background should be discussed first, as such things were fairly 
non-threatening. The interviewers would introduce village situations to gauge the attitudes of 


the applicant. Ability to relate to both the male and the female interviewers would also be 
noted. 


4. Once the interview structure was devised role plays were used until the two interviewers 
felt confident in working together in a joint interview. They discussed ways in which they 


could work together in order to put the interviewee at ease and still pose challenging 
questions. 


5. Other core group members assisted in screening the applications, in accordance with 
established criteria, and deciding an ‘initial interview’ list. 


6. An interview schedule was arranged and followed, allowing 45 minutes for the interview 
and a further 45 minutes for debriefing with the trainer. The foreipner's role was to listen and 
record the intuitive feelings of the interviewers about each applicant, particularly any 


reservalions which could be pursued at a following interview, should the applicant be shoni- 
listed. 


7. When all of the interviews were complete, time was set aside to assess the interview notes 


against the criteria already decided. This assessment was used to decide who would be 
offered a second interview. 
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8. A similar schedule of interviews and debriefing was used for the second round. The 
interview team became very comfortable in working together, and spontaneously expressed 


their reservations about each of the candidates. Recommendations for the final selection were 
put to the core group for their decision. 


The interviewers were approached by relatives, neighbours, friends and the applicants in 
physically threatened, as applicants tried 


person; they were offered gifts and money, and even 
lo obtain a job by any means. 
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When further core group members were selected some months later, the same two people 
conducted the interviews using the same procedure. One other member was asked to sit in 
on each interview as an observer, both to learn from the process but also to provide 
additional information to the core group prior to final selection. The interviewers became 
increasingly independent of the foreigner, and decided that in the next round the female 


interviewer would work with and train a new male partner and the male interviewer would 
similarly train an additional woman. 


4.2.4 Decision-making 


In order to experience how personal values influence decisions the trainers introduced the 
"Life boat" exercise (sce Section 4.8). This exercise places 12 people in a sinking ship and 
asks participants to agree on 5 who should be saved. i 
The participants reported that it was especially difficult to decide on such an 
important issue. A lot of discussion was needed otherwise those who had little 
opportunity to express their views would feel frustrated. Some changed their 


mind after being genuinely convinced by a different argument, others for the 
sake of harmony. 


Why is it important that all participate in making decisions? 
(The discussion evolved into a consideration of the nghis and responsibilities of participants.) 
Rights - to be informed, to be listened to, to be involved in decisions. 
Responsibilities - to express own ideas, to listen and analyse other ideas, to try 
for consensus, to ask questions to clarify, to be honest, to encourage others to 
talk, not to interrupt others. 
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What kinds of decision-making are you familiar with? T 
The feedback and a little input from the foreigners were summarised as: 
* autocratic one person makes the decision Z 
* minority a small group, for example, a committee, make the decision 
* majority everyone has equal power and vote on the decision — 
* consensus everyone agrees with (or agrees not lo block) the decision 


The core group were divided into smaller groups and asked to address the following question, 
before feeding their thoughts back to the whole group: 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of these 4 types of decision making? 
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express. ideas of others, good 


communication in discussions, i spirit of the members, unequal 
better result than autocratic power 
Majority | supported by most members, get | spend more time, a little 
(05 | many ideas, sincerity between i confused, can have 
M NE | leaders and members, members | disagreements, minority of 
~ 2 | feel encouraged, members have i members unhappy 
responsibility, i 
, i - 
Consensiis good responsibility, all cooperate, i spend more time, slow decision 
2 | 


clear for everybody, no blaming 
others, easy to implement 
decisions 


making, sometimes confused, 
can't help in cases of emergency, 
reluctant to move to new things 


lid 


The core group chose majority decision-making as their preferred style but decided to give 


everyone the opportunity to express their ideas in the hope of reaching consensus before a 
vote was needed. 
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What do we need to make a good decision? 


clear and adequate information, many options to consider, people should feel 
Jree to make decisions, leader must allow people to participate freely, people 


should accept each other's ideas, let past experience inform the decision, look 
for the real problem, need to be clear about the goal. 


"Who killed Somchai" (See Section 4.8) was used to look at how problems can be solved by 
a group. The exercise divides a number of clues among the participants who are then asked 
lo solve the mystery. ? 

The discussion tended to confirm the observations. Initially there was, 

confusion and some feeling of hopelessness among the core group until one 


member assumed the role of facilitator. Together they divided the clues into 
discrete parts before arriving at the solution. 


The core group were regularly faced with having to make major decisions. It was considered 
important that all members 'owned' these decisions. Even concepts in the original project 
proposal were brought into discussion again as not all of the core group had been present 


during its preparation. Some earlier decisions were changed in response to new information 
and/or new perspectives. 


: 4 
4.2.5 Strong beliefs and values 


At several important points in the formation of Krom Akphiwat Phum, opportunities were 


created for the core group to articulate organisational values (which they preferred to name as 
strong beliefs.) 


The first such occasion was at the time when the group was first making major decisions on 
expenditure. This necessitated making value judgements and all the core group were 


involved. An attempt was made to relate the decisions to both the goal and the strong beliefs 
of the group. 


To demonstrate that not only the goal but also the beliefs influence the way in which the 
organization proceeded, the following scenarios were presented: 
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| ing peace 
Scenario J. "You are setting up an organisation named UNTAC. Your goal is to bring p 
to Cambodia. You have a budget of $2.8 billion." 


The core group divided into three small 'UNTAC initiating groups' and each addressed the 
following questions: 

*How will you spend your money to achieve this goal? TR k 
*What are the strong, beliefs of this group which influence decisions such as the way the 
moncy should be spent? 


Group A decided that they would work first to gain security throughout Cambodia 
They believed that this depended on the four political factions working 
together. They believed strongly that in most cases Cambodians knew best and 
that foreigners would only be used to provide the exact skills that Cambodians 
could not themselves supply. The Cambodian workers would be volunteers, : 
called in when needed and housed in tents. They would concentrate on 
demobilization, mine clearance and in helping to train a small and united 
national amy. Most of the money would go to seeking food security and 
social harmony in the rural areas. Villagers would be chosen and trained to 
supervise this work. 


Group B decided that they should work first to gain good social order. They believed 
that there was a great need for government departments to function weil and 
that foreigners had a lot to offer in this wea This group valued courtesy and 
hospitality and believed that money spent on caring for the foreigners would 
ensure the goodwill of their countries toward Cambodia Cambodians would 
work alongside the foreigners in restoring social order. 


Group C said that they were like the real UNTAC but with a stronger mandate. They 
believed that democracy and a democratically elected government was crucial 
to Cambodia's. future... This would. need a lot of foreign.experts. who. would-be. 
well protected and paid. The foreign military personnel would be expected to 


enforce the peace’ and ensure fair elections. They believed that a country 
cannot have democracy without peace. 


tak To TII eae 


fs, all grou ps agreed that foreigners shc 
2 revealing a common bul. 


There was a high level of energy in the groups in responding to this scenarib as it was an 
issue about which they already held strong beliefs. 
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Scenario 2. "You are a small foreign NGO just anived in Cambodia. You come to 
Battambang. You visit other foreign organisations in order to know how to begin. You want 
to help Cambodian orphans. What are your strong beliefs?" 

The core group divided into 2 'foreign NGO g groups’, 


Group 1 believed that when they help the orphans they will feel compassionate and 
responsible. They believed that the orphans will become good people in the 


Suture. They believed that if they found a way to care for the orphans they can 
stop them growing into illiterate and ‘nasty' adults. 


Group 2 believed that caring for Cambodian orphans is the work of Cambodians 
because they know their own country well. They believe that, while 
Cambodians are worried by security problems and are therefore suffering from 
stress, nevertheless they are able to pity orphans. They believe that, with this 
approach, there will be a better future for the orphans and all Cambodians. 


Each of these NGOs was given $500,000 and asked to decide on the one question that would 
best guide the organisation in spending the money. Both groups, in different words, 
responded with "Does it fit with our goal; will it benefit the orphan children?" 

They were then asked to allocate money to various budget items (eg. office, furniture, car 
expatriate and Cambodian salaries). This proved difficult as the foreigners had wrongly 


assumed that the core group were considering values rather than beliefs. The core group 
could not relate expenditure items to the NGOs' beliefs. 


Scenario 3. Considering the goal and the way the core poor operates, what are the strong 
beliefs of this group? 
Responses were consolidated into one list, the first of a number of exercises to clarify the 
strong beliefs of the organisation: 
We believe: 
(1)' that the core group will themselves take responsibility for the Cambodian 
NGO as it develops. 
(2) that the village people from every level (women, men, young, old) will co- 
operate well to develop their community when they understand the benefits of 
community development. 
(3) that the village people in the community will be responsible and develop 
the work by themselves. 
(4) that each person in the village will have rights and power and they will 
use that power appropriately. 4 


(5) that the living conditions of the villagers, especially the poor, will improve 
as the community develops. 


On numerous occasions, before making important decisions, the question was posed: 
"ow do our strong beliefs inform the choices we are trying to make now?" 
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4.2.6 Planning 


: 1 s to problem 
Prior to looking at various approaches to planning we referred to the "5 steps fo | 


solving” which had been kept on (he wall since a previous training session (sce Section 
4.4.4). 

Define the problem. 

List all the causes. 

Brainstorm possible solutions. 

List the advantages/disadvantages for.each. 

Decide on an action plan to deal with the problem. 


un de. wp IT 


Input: Steps to planning action. 
Outline of plan 


$: Break the work into a series of distinct activities. 

2. Define the objectives (see Section 4.2.12 for SMART objectives). 

3. Determine the obstacles or constraints and how they could be overcome? 
4. What are the individual tasks associated with each activity? 


Resource identification : 


5. What are the resources needed for each task? 
6. What is available? (What do we have already?) 


T. What is needed from outside? 


Feasibility (Au assessment of whether the project is likely to succeed, ie. reach its objectives.) 
8. What are the realistic answers to the following questions: 

Can the identified obstacles and constraints be overcome? 

Are we (the villagers) ready and willing to participate? 

Do we have the necessary skills? 

Realistically, can we provide what we say we will provide?. 

Ate there checks in place to stop bad management and corruption? 

Ate the expected prolils/benefits realistic? 

Can we repay if we borrow from outside? 

Will it spoil the environment? 

. Do we have all the information we need? 
Does it reduce dependence on outside resources? 


Program plan 


d Define the tasks for each objective. 
10. Who is responsible for each task? 
Hi. When will each task need to be done? 


4R 
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Weekly woikplans. 


In response to an identified need for clearer purpose and better coordination of the core group 
members' visits to the villages, we introduced a modified version of the above planning 
process. This was used by each team (the initial groups of workers) and later by individual 


members to plan their work schedules for a 2 week period. The simplified model used the 
following steps: 


l. What do we want to do in the village? (What are the activities?) 
2. How will we do it? (What are the tasks involved) 

3. Who will take responsibility and who is needed to help? 

4. 


When will we do it? (Which day or occasionally at what time?) 
Responses to these questions were then tabulated as follows: 


hiivily 


Rica bank 


PER oed by 
nning 


Uk Lakin p 
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visit families 


After this work-planning exercise was introduced, every core group member completed a 
personal program at the end of each week, revising the previous plan and estimating the tasks 
for the coming 2 weeks. ‘This technique not only asststed coordination and efficiency but 
gave members a new confidence in what they were and would be doing in the village. These 


workplans are now copied to the Education & Training Coordinator (refer Section 4.2.7) each 
week to assist in overall coordination. 


Detailed Planning Process 


Over time the core group, together with the villagers, began to propose and implement rather 
complex projects in the villages which required sophisticated coordination and forward 
planning. A more detailed process was needed to cope with this situation. An actual current 
project was chosen and the core group divided into 3 smaller groups (work-parties) who were 
each responsible for planning the work which fell within one of 3 neighbouring villages. 


Scenario: The labour-based construction of approx. 4.5 km of road, 3 culverts and 1 bridge. 
The trainers guided the core group through the "Planning Kit" exercise (see Section 4.8), 
omitting the 'profitability' stage. This exercise breaks the whole planning process up into 
many small and manageable steps. The 'activities' stage was done as a whole but the 'time' 
and 'resources' stages were completed by each of the small work-parties. The final 
compilation of the plan looked like this: 
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Schedule of work 


Week 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
y | Tice 0 
Lai 8 COTERSRO C ONE a 
Lol ALO 034 a} PR 
Week 7 g 10 11 12 13 14 
/ g NES Bat 
-e ae a Se Pe 
EE 5. . 
oo E. o 
(6) — A es 
Legend. 


1. Set up committee 
5. Calculate volumes 
9. Org. workparties 
13 Org. worksites 

17 Buy bridge mats. 
21 Spread laterite 

25 Buy culvert mats. 
29 Plant trees 


2. Inspect site — 

6. Prepare proposal 
10 Train villagers 
14 Construct.road 
18 Build bridge 
22. Compact laterite 
26 Build culverts 
30 Report to WIP 


3. Study hydrology 
7. List resources 

f1 Notify authorities 
15 Get bridge design 
19 Estimate laterite 
23 Estimate culverts 
27 Plant grass cover 
3] Evaluate project 


4. Measure road 

8. Organize materials 
12 Clear scrub 

16 Contract engineer 
20 Buy laterite 


28 Org. maintenance 


24 Org. culvert labour 


The core group then divided into 3 different groups (A,B,C) and were asked to simulate 
groups of illiterate villagers. Each used the ‘detailed planning method' to plan one of the 


following projects: . 


> L] á P . e e E 

Project A. You are planning to set up a sewing cooperative to make school unifouns. 
Project B. Y ou are to set up a community health program to tackle water-bome diseases. 
> ^" . . 

Project C. You are wanting to start a dry season rice project on 40 hectares of land. 


Each of the groups found it difficult to develop their work schedule without 
writing but did manage to prepare and present it to the other groups using 


drawings and symbols. 


All groups ran over the time allocated for the exercise so the trainers reminded the core group 


that a form of systematic planning can be also used effectivel 


meetings and work preparation. 
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4.2.7 M anagement Structure 


As the core group assumed more and more responsibility for decision making and 
management the need for a defined management structure became more pronounced. One 
core group member described the situation as: “4 n organisation without defined leadership is 
like a crab". (A crab was seen as having no head so the whole body had to agree before the 
legs could be coordinated.) They sought to clearly establish the roles and responsibilities of 
the leadership and that of the members as a whole. The following process was used for the 


core group to consider and then choose what they wanted in terms of leadership style, 
organisational structure and roles of the leadership and members. 


Leadership Style 
The concept of what leadership style meant was discussed first, avoiding getling caught up in 


the mechanics of how it would be put into practice in the organisation. 


Input: Leadership style can be seen on a spectrum moving from no involvement of the staff 
in decision making through to full involvement in every decision. 


Autocratic Democratic 
()-------- ] -------- 2-------- 3-------- 4-------- 5------- 6-------- 7-------- 8-------- 9-------- 10 


All decisions are made 
by the leader without 
discussion with staff. 


All decisions are made 
only after discussion 
with all the staff. 


What are the assumptions/beliefs underlying (a) an autocratic style of leadership? 
(b) a democratic style of leadership? 


A utocrutic Democratic 
advantages 
make visible progress quickly, support by many people 
no staff responsibility cannot blame each other 
| less corruption 
disadvantages 

work is concentrated on one person, threat of anarchy | 
difficult when workload increases confusion over decisions 


much time in meetings 
COLO DEP d TD PE tk Vi Os Ges Ce os CERT T ys 98 Sut TE y, 
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mselves, where on the spectrum 


e or '€ as decide, for the : 
Each of the core group members were asked to : Me m d when all 


they would like to see the Icadership style located. A rating of 7. 
the individual scores were averaged. 


What does the score of 7.55 mean for us in terms of our leadership? mede, 
For minor matters or in cases of emergency, decisions can be mac Ms Di 
i i , 
designated leadership but most must be made through discussion will 
whole core group. 


Organisational Structure 

tie meaning of ‘organisational structure’ was introduced in terms of access to kopwind and 
support. (The core group had stated clearly that they were primarily accountable ‘ : 1€ T 
villagers with whom they worked.) The internal structure determined to whom an | or wha 
the individual core group members could seek assistance from wilhin the organisation 
whereas the external structure defined which, and in what capacity, people outside the : 
organisalion could be relied upon for support. Again there was an attempt to avoid getting 


caught up in the mechanics of how it would be put into practice in the organisation. 


* 
arr 
* 
" 


* 
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Internal resources | External resources 
of the core group of the organisation 


Intemal Structure 
Input: There are 3 main types of leadership structures in organisations: 


(A) Collective 0-0 oU 0 0o dE 
0 
. (B) One designated leader 0 0 
t 0000000 
(C) A small group 0 0 0 
designated as leaders 0000000 
2 . 
" 
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The core group then worked through the following process: 
* brainstorm other models possible in Cambodia 


Compilations of the 3 types given but nothing radically different. 


* eliminate those undesirable 


Eliminated collective (A) as 'unwieldy' and compilations as nothing new. 


* consider advantages and disadvantages of (B) and (C) 
(B) One designated leader. 


: Advantages: can make decisions quickly, can quickly make plans for the staff 
to carry out. i 


Disadvantages: lack of people to give ideas, corruption, difficult to work, hard 
for 1 person to be in charge, it doesn't work very well 
(C) Small group of leaders. 


A dvantages: can help each other, many ideas for making decisions, can quickly 
make a decision in some cases, the leaders wiB be happy, 
Disadvantages: if only part of their responsibilities then the leaders have a lot 


of work to do, arguments or conflict could happen, difficult to find good 
people to be the leaders, corruption is still possible 


* decide on the preferred structure 


The core group chose a small group designated to be leaders. 

* brainstorm a name for the small group, with reference to leadership style chosen 
Head, coordinating committee, permanent committee, central committee, 
head of village development team. | 

The core group finally decided on "Coordinating Committee". 

External Structure 


Input: Some possible options used in other organisations are: 


(A) Self managed - the organisation entirely manages itself without a formalised structure for 
outside support or accountability. 


(B) Advisory panel - a group of skilled outsiders and/or representatives of other agencies 
who give advice to the organisation. | 


(C) Board - a group of skilled or interested people who make the major decisions for the 
organisation. 
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The core group then worked through a similar process: 
*  brainstorm other models 
No other models were proposed. 


* eliminate those undesirable 
The core group preferred to retain all 3 models. 


* consider advantages and disadvantages of each 
(A) Self managed. | 
A dvantages: be independent, have freedom, can do by ourselves, be satisfied 
with what we have done ourselves. | 
Disadvantages: lack outside support, no exchange of ideas with others, lack of 
partner, we could break down if the conmittee is not strong 
(B) Advisory panel. | 
A dvantages: we will get people who can suggest ideas to us, will get the 
benefit of experience through advice, will get a partner, good decision- 
making, will know our faults, will get good ideology, good progress 
Disadvantages: could affect our customs if our advisors are expats, could 
affect our initiative, dependence on support from them, weil be 
frustrated if they give us too many ideas which clash. 
(C) Board. | : 
A dvantages: good decision-making, easier for us to find a funding partner, they 
can arrange additional training, save time on major decisionmaking 
Disadvantages: it could have a bad igfluence, it seems we have no 
| responsibility, depends on outside opinions 


The core group chose an "Advisory Panel”. 


It was decided that the Advisory Panel would consist of representatives from villages where 
the core group worked, appropriate government departments, other Cambodian NGOs and a. . 
major funding partner, in addition to people with expertise relevant to the work of the 
organisation. They would meet formally twice a year to discuss the past and future work of 
the organisation but could be called upon individually at any time for advice. 


Roles of the Coonlinating Committee members. 

After deciding the fonn of leadership style and organisational structure the core group then 
worked on deciding the specifics of what these decisions would mean in practice. It was 
agreed that the major role of the Coordinating Committee, as a body, was to maximize the 


effectiveness and efficiency of the organisation and to ensure that the focus of the work 
remained on the organisational goal. 
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What are the responsibilities of the committee? 


Represent the organisation, communicate with all agencies, work plan, 
monitoring and suggestions, reports and evaluations, funding submissions, 
financial monitoring, policy preparation, discipline and conflict resolution in the 


Office, assist to resolve village problems, assist with project proposals, training 
program, arrange meetings, administration, inventory. 


The discussion then went on to consider the rights which should be retained by the members. 
to manage own work in the village, to express ideas in decision-making, can 
remove the committee, to make the committee members work in the correct 


way, to use their own initiative, to protest those things id are not satisfied 
with, to be a candidate for election and to vote. 


In deciding how the responsibilities of the committee would be divided among the individual 
committee members the core group identified 3 possible models which they then analyzed. 
(A) All the members have the same status, roles and responsibilities. 
A dvantages: could replace each other if one is absent, the work will be easy, 


not spend much time, avoid factions, elected committee can broaden 
their ability and skills. 


Disadvantages: a lot of work may make the committee members confused, 
troubled, no one will want to be on the committee because of the 
workload, big responsibility 


(B) Different members are responsible for different aspects of the work. 
A dvantages: easy to implement the work for each committee member, no 


confusion, easy for the staff to communicate, committee member can 
relax, high competence will develop. 


Disadvantages: committee members could become narrow-minded, cannot 
replace if one is absent, waste time waiting for correct member. 


(C) The members are each responsible for specific core group members. 
A dvantages: good solidarity in the small group, easy to work, committee 


member feels relaxed, good communication between committee member 
and small group. 


Disadvantages: corruption could happen, core group divided, work could stop 
if the committee member in one group is absent. 


The core group chose Option B - members responsible for different aspects of the work. 


The group then went on to discuss how the inherent disadvantages of this choice could be 
overcome. 


- create a clear duty statement for each of the committee members 
- committee members to meet regularly to share experiences and problems 
+ 
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l NE and collected 
The core group expanded the list of committee responsibilities recorded ee are Rec 
them together into logical calegories. These individual responsibilities were S l 


modified but the original roles have been retained. 


In deciding on titles for the committee members the following options were suggested: 
- president, vice-president, secretary 
- chairperson, treasurer, secretary 
- president, first vice-president, second vice-president | | 
- education and training coordinator , Jinance and administration coordinator , 
liaison coordinator 


The last option (coordinators) was chosen. The core group decided that appointments to the 
committee would be for a fixed term and that the whole core group would be eligible 
candidates rather than calling for individual nominations. 


The inaugural Coordinating Commillee was elected following preparation of a constitution 
and set of bylaws governing the powers of the committee. One foreigner was assigned to 
each committee member to act as a consultant and was provided with a job description of 
what they were required to do in this role. The committee met weekly and handled their 
functions exceptionally well. Their combined ability was a constant source of pride and 
satisfaction to the whole core group and they feel confident about the long term sustainability 
of the organisation. : | 


Balancing committee responsibilities with the demands of village work, (as each committee 
member remained responsible for their own villages) did however, prove problematic. The 
committee had to learn the importance of coordinating and delegating. The committee, and 

the core group members themsclves, were acutely aware of the need for everyone to share the 
workload so.that resentments and jealousies did not build up. A number of sub-committees 
were established to catry out specific tasks and the members readily accepted the principles 
of cooperation and working, 'for. the common good’. , 


A 


4.2.8 Developing a constitution 


As the core group moved closer to independence they felt a need for the rules and procedures 
of the organisation to be clarified among all the members. The process of writing a 


constitution was used to achieve this and the final document was eventually used for 
registration of the Cambodian NGO with the government. 


The handout on the following page, adapted from Hunter, M. (1992), was given to provide a 


framework for a constitution. The core group discussed this format for a constitution to 
ensure that everyone understood the meaning and purpose of each section 
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Handout 
S us m omes o What D a | constitution? - | 


Decide on a nanie and stick to it exactly. Ju to deep it shor, or to pick words pris, initials make e un acronym wich won't be. 
confused with another ‘group. y | dete: tut 


Goun 


want to do, two or three very broad formal a aims Lg "ussist r ped VETT. 


Members: 


This part of the constitution describes wha can be a hewber of the group. : Saine groups do not need tø have. a Ln 


membership at all - the ‘employees are the ay members in. an erg. whose sole : in the service ^ 0007 


Employees ihe i are Cominiles tusinhers ouh) never vale a on deii own dirati of vii pii wd te committee will work Mes 
best if it has the right to discuss employment i issues Wiile thé employee metibers are absent, . 
dulicult mentere so "e may have to make rules about how to ticus oF "Heel lhem: 


Management suucture: ee Ae tite aS ote ite Sa M Pci E 
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rying degrees of input 
This pro-forma, also 
already made 


A pro-forma, consisting of paragraphs or sentences which E vs 
from the core group, was used to provide guidance on a framewor ' an 
taken from Hunter, M. (1992), had been adapted in accordance with decision ette 
on management and organisational structures. Some of the sections were wor ee 
together and others by small groups who then reported back to the whole group 


and/or agreement. 


Some parts only required a single word or two to be added, for example: 


"The name of the organisation shall — EET , referred to as the 
A ssociation. " p 
"Membership may be suspended by not less than .............- majority vote at a 


General Meeting." 


Some patts required the core group lo chose from a list of options: 
"Members shall be persons who: 
a) have agreed to accept the organisation's goals, 
b) are employees of the A ssociation, 
c) have applied in writing for membership and are accepted by majority vole at 
a General Meeting, — 
d) have paid the prescribed membership fee. 


Certain sections were left completely open because the core group had already resolved these 
points or they were unique to an organisation: 

"The goals of the Association are: .......... P 

"The roles of the Committee Members are ........... j 


And some were complete in themselves but raised issues that may not have yet been 
considered: ' | 
"On dissolution of the organisation all property remaining after payment of all 
legal liabilities shall be transferred to such other body formed for promoting” 
similar goals or for charitable goals as shall be approved by the Association." 


This process generated much discussion.and allowed the core group to clarify, in their own 
minds, how and why the organisation would continue to function. Controversial issues were 
debated until consensus was reached. This process took several full days but was 


instrumental in developing a common understanding and sound confidence in the official 
document which represented the core group's hopes. 
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Organisational Bylaws 


Once the constitution was decided the core group proceeded to make the following bylaws. 


Further bylaws were developed later, as the need arose, and the activity is now seen as an on- 
going process of addition and modification. 


- Committee's rights in decision making. 


The core group brainstormed all the things that they could think of which required decision- 
making. These were then allocated to the committee members or retained by the 

membership. In general the committee were given the right to decide on small expenditures 
and were responsible for coordination of the organisation. ‘The members retained the right to 
be involved in all major decisions affecting expenditure, policy and staff matters. 


- Annual, Special and General Meetings 

It was decided that the Annual General Meeting (AGM) and the Special General Meetings 
would provide the venue for committee elections and changes to the constitution. The 
monthly General Meetings would be used for the adoption and modification of policies and 


bylaws. Bylaws were developed to determine who would be responsible for facilitation, 
notification and minute-taking at each of these meetings. 


- Elections 4 

The core group decided that every committee member must face an election at least once a 
year and cannot hold the same position for more than.2 consecutive years. This rule was 
intended to ensure that the responsibilities and the experience of being on the committee were 
shared among the members. ‘The strength of the organisation was considered to be more 
secure with this 'team approach’ than with a fixed leadership. To guard against a completely 
inexperienced committee being elected at any stage in the future, it was ruled that no more 
‘than 2 positions could be declared vacant at any one election. ino 


In practice this meant that, after the election of the inaugural committee of 3 members, 1 or 2 
commillee members would face an election al every Annual and Special General Meeting. It 
was decided that, at the General Meeting immediately prior to any election, the members 
would resolve with the committee which positions would become vacant. 


4.2.9 Meetings 


Staff meetings were held on a regular fortnightly basis after the first few months when it was 
found that more and more decisions needed to be made as the organisation developed. These 
were used to discuss general staff and administrative matters but the agenda was largely 
suggested by the foreigners during the early days. However this changed over time to the 
point when the foreigners were no longer invited to the meetings. The meeting facilitator was 
constantly rotated to give each of the core group experience and confidence. 
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Role of the facilitator : Í i 
: TT a list of the 
In considering the role of a meeting facilitatog. the core group brainstormed : 


functions. These were then arranged as follows: 

Before the meeting: 
- appoint the date for the meeting 
- arrange the place for the meeting 

During the meeting: 
- announce the agenda of the meeting 
- introduce the participants 
- facilitate the discussion - keep people on the topic 
- summarize what is being said 
- watch the time 
- make sure everyone has a chance to speak 
- help members reach resolutions 
- reiterate decisions which have been made 

-clarify when and by whom decisions will be implemented 

- decide time and place of next meeting 
- close the meeting | 


It was stressed that, along with the facilitator, it remained the responsibility of all the 
members, both collectively and individually, to ensure that meetings were successful. 


Meeting agendas. 


In order to improve the 'Now' of meetings the forcigners asked the core group to brainstorm 


all the items they believed should be in a meeting and then to ‘logically’ order them. With. 
guidance the following format evolved: 


. open the meeting (welcome) 

< approval of the agenda (agree on order of issues for discussion) 

. minutes from last meeting (read what was agreed last meeting) 

. business arising from the minutes (discuss issues not resolved last meeting) 
. correspondence (what invitations, letters have been received or sent out) 

. business arising from the correspondence (what actions are needed?) 

. reports to the meeting (statements or documents by members) 

. general business (issues listed for discussion) 


. any other business (last minute issues not listed) 
10. close the meeting 


Cw, Se oS ka me 


SO Ca N 


This agend D l 
N gi st for all meetings although adherence to ‘protocol’ was relative to the 
í ar ty me , ; , M > l ; 

l yp eling. General Meetings included monthly organisational, operational 


and financial reports from the commitlee under item 7. Special and. Annual General Meetings 
included half-yearly and annual reports, and commiltee elections. 
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Reconl-taking 


As with facilitation the responsibility for recording the proceedings was rotated among the 


members. Initially the minutes were either exceptiona]ly brief or an attempt at a verbatim 
record. Informal coaching were given individually and this problem began to fade. A more 
lingering problem was the uncertainty about what decisions had been made and who was 
responsible to implement them. The core group addressed this problem by having the 
minute-taker make special note of the outcomes of each decision and who was responsible to 
implement that decision. These were then read to the members for agreement just prior to the 
meeling's closure and again at the following meeting as part of "minutes of the last meeting". 


4.2.10 Financial Management 


From the beginning it was decided that there would not be a person appointed specifically to 
manage the finances and do the book-keeping. The role of book-keeper was rotated and each 
_ core group member had responsibility to do this when her/his turn arose. The rationale was 
that everyone would be aware of what was happening with the finances: it would encourage 
openness and transparency and minimise the fear of, and opportunity for, corruption. 


P 


; 
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At the start the foreigners were co-signatories, along with 2 Cambodians, to the bank account 
and negotiated all direct transactions at the bank, passing the money to the bookkeeper in the 
ollice. ‘There were often minor but constant and consistent problems in dealing with the bank 
as the service expected by the foreigners was not met. The foreigners assumed that their 
knowledge of what could be expected and their willingness to confront these discrepancies, 
were needed until a time when the Cambodians had gained sufficient self-confidence or the 
problems at the bank were resolved. The Cambodians, on the other hand, had either no 
previous experience in using the banking system or had learnt to distrust it completely after 
ils collapse in the 1970s. 


At the time there was also a genuine and justified fear of banditry and Cambodians known to 
be handling relatively large amounts of money were particularly at risk. The foreigners' . 
acceptance of this 'brokerage’ role inadvertently reinforced the impression that they were in 
charge of the finances. As security improved and the core group gained confidence in 
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ian si j e added and the 
themselves and the banking system itself, more Cambodian pee d sls 
foreigners’ authority cancelled. The original policy of having a —— a 
approve all withdrawals was retained, adhering to the principle of transp 


. 'encic 
Book-kceping was difficult as the core group, and in fact the country, oti He H EE aed 
(US$, Baht and Riel). A simple system of single entry recording was develop URB eor 

and responsibility for the bookkeeping and handling of cash was held ze Y d bui ance:to 
group member for 3 months before being rotated to another. Close scrutiny p 7 Batted 
the new ‘incumbent’ was essential for continuity and accuracy. Nevertheless the in git a 
aptitude and abilities among the core group varied greatly and the experience ed. ncaa E 
did not enable some to perform the duly consistently well. | 


It was ofen the foreigners who suggested how much money should be withdrawn in the early 

months as the core group gradually learnt how to manage the account. A nue of the 

transactions, particularly involving the foreigners, were dealt with ‘on trust’ and not recorded. 

Monthly bank reconciliations were also not done at the start. This later led to major 

problems when financial statements were introduced and expenditures reconciled with the 

bank and the funding partner's record of disbursements. Throughout the reconciliation 

process there had never been any thought of corruption and this was confirmed in the end. 
However, learning through experience proved to be very expensive in terms of time. 


( Bven in a 


to keep detailed 


With the election of a Finance and Administration Co-ordinator the bookkeeping system was 
modified a number of times, but complete confidence in-a ‘home-grown’ system. was never. 
reached. Finally a week-long ‘accounting’ workshop was run for all the core group by CDRI 
staff. As a result the core group decided to introduce a system of double-entry accounting. 
In practice this required much more time in recording and forced the 'bookkecper' to reduce 
her/his availability for village work. However the core group reaffirmed their policy of 


shared responsibility, continuing to rotate the position among the members rather than hiring 
someone specifically to do the work. 


Confusion was created when the core group, who had been particularly thifly and purposeful 
in their expenditures, were encouraged by their funding partner to spend more quickly, 
approximating the rate predicted in the original budget. (This was uncharacteristic of the 


partner who had, up till then, been remarkably non-directive.) One core group member 
asked: "But don't they admire us for being economical?" 
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Momentarily this suggestion evoked a ‘shopping list' but moved onto a discussion of the 
eflects on the work in the villages and in reaching the organisation's goal. The core group 


opted for an extension of the funding period rather than artificially forcing the rate of 
expenditure. 


On occasions there were problems with a temporary shortfall in available funds stemming 
from a slow response from the funder or inefliciency of the bank. In contacting their funding 
partner the core group exhibited a genuine reluctance to repeal a request for the transfer of 
money, or information and other material for that matter, considering it highly disrespectful. 
At one point available funds had got dangerously low and one of the Committee members 
Was persuaded to telephone the funder directly. Mindful of the cost of phoning the member 
greeted the appropriate representative and simply said: | 

‘The reason for this call is to inform you that our bikes are nearly out of petrol." 


The accompanying foreigner was then left to clarify and emphasize the urgency of the 
message. There were several occasions when the bank account was severcly compromised 
and the core group forced to curtail expenditure. 
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4.2.11 Partnership 


As the end of the original project period approached the core group began SEEN nde 
of future funding. While the original funder had given assurances of oo ed ee 
dangers of 'having all the eggs in one basket’, by being dependent on a single un D ae , 
was highlighted when one country threatened to immediately withdraw all its fun g í 
projects outside Phnom Penh in response to ‘security concerns’. This led to a discussion o 
commitments involved in giving and accepting funds. The group then addressed the 
following questions: 


What is Krom Akphiwat Phum hoping to find in a funding partner? 


a similar goal the same heat 

similar objectives similar strategies 

good administration clear about criteria for cooperation 

a good philosophy willingness to share experience 

desire to partner, not boss willingness to support at times of problems 


willingness to work as a consultant honesty 


What could a funding partner hope to gain? 
Initially this was difficult for the core group to conceptualize. They threw the question back 
to the foreigners by asking what we had gained in our ‘partnership’ with the core group. As 
the foreigners reeled off one benefit after another the Cambodians suddenly saw and believed 
that the relationship had been mutually enriching. They then proceeded to list the following 
benefits which could accrue a funding partner. ee 

a chance to really help Cambodian village people, friendship, insight into the 

way development can really happen in Cambodia, ability to bring the donation 

money from their country directly to the poor, ability to reach their own goal, 

the chance to guide and be guided, the chance to learn a new way of working 


in Cambodia, wisdom, sharing, a chance to contribute well to Cambodian re- 
integration. 


Once the core group accepted that funders also benefitted from giving money to Cambodian 
NGOs the idea arose of a partnership wherein the partners had complementary roles. 


What are the most important qualities in a potential funder? 
A commitment to rebuilding Cambodian society. 
A genuine commitment to helping the poor. 


A willingness to support the group in ways other than just money. 
A desire for friendship. 
A shared wisdom. 


A willingness to learn from the core group. 
Financial support. 
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Several potential partners were identified, either through a casual search or approaches 
motivated by the reputation of Krom Akphiwat Phum, and a process of 'familiarisation' 


begun. In preparation for the first of a number of meetings with potential funders the core 
group addressed the following questions. 


What do we mean by "partnership? 
What do we want to know about them? 


What will they want to know about us? 


This helped the core group to clarify for themselves the purpose of the meeting and led to 
stimulating, open dialogue in the meetings with potential funding partners. 


4.2.12 Project Proposals 


At the very beginning the foreigners decided that, for the long-term sustainability of the 
eventual Cambodian NGO, it was essential that the core group were able to develop and write 
project proposals which would impress potential donors. This was a skill that could be only 
be learnt through much practice. The trainers persuaded the core group to write complete 
proposals for every project activity undertaken in a village. In line with the organisation's 
philosophy, every member of the core group was given the opportunity and responsibility to 
leam how to write proposals. The trainers assisted by working intensively, one-to-one, with 


the author of each proposal. Most of these became purely internal documents as the support 
was met wholly by project funds. — k 


Building a reputation and developing relationships with other funders were also seen as 
crucial to the long-term viability of the organisation. With this in mind project proposals 
were occasionally sent to other funding bodies for consideration. Reflecting the quality, 
albeit under the foreigners’ supervision, not one of these was ever refused. Input from the 
foreigners was very necessary during the first attempts by each of the core group but this 
diminished, and the foreigners' comments became more incisive, as the skills of the members 
increased. Near the end of their involvement with the project the foreigners’ main 
contribution to the project proposals, for some, was in improving the English translation. 
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i ided for both . 
Training in project development and preparation of funding proposals was provided 


village projects (project funding) and institutional support (core funding). 


Project funding. 
Input: Project proposals basically consist of 5 parts: 


F What do we want to do? 
Why do we want to do it? 
3. How will we do it? 
4. How much will it cost? 
5. How will we measure our success? 


As a way of clarifying "What do we want to do?" the idea of writing project objectives was 
introduced. These not only ensure that everyone associated with the project works for the 
same outcome but, on completion, allow the project to be evaluated against the original ideas. 
Objectives state what is to be done but not how or why it will be done. To write good 
objectives they should be S.M.A.R.T. ie. 


Specific - a concise but precise description 
Measurable — - able to verify its achievement 

Achievable ^ - possible considering file known constraints 
Realistic - has the support of all those involved 


Time bound - to be achieved within a specific time 


The core group were asked to read the following objective, agree on its deficiencies and 
suggest an improved version: 


"To assist the community to rebuild their school." — 


This was considered to be not specific and not time bound. The revised objective became: 
"To assist the people of Boal village to rebuild their school by September 1993." 


The core group divided into small groups and separately improved the following examples 
taken from Natpracha P. & L. Wilson, (1991): 


To increase his income by selling ducks. 
To have a better quality of life for ourselves. 
To earn 50,000 riels within six months. 


To increase my corn yield by 1096 during the next prowing season by using 
fertilizer and herbicides. 


To Vp Sopheap improve his reading ability by reading one additional book each 
month. | 


To increase the membership of our co-op by 2096 by having a party next month. 
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These were all objectives to improve material wellbeing. The trainers referred back to the 
goal of the organisation which also sought improvements in social and personal aspects of the 
villagers! lives. The core group discussed how they could have organisational objectives to 


supplement those chosen by the villagers, thereby addressing all facets of the goal in each 
project. 


Examples of objectives developed by the core group for their own projects were: 


‘To initiate a storage of rice, managed and controlled by the villagers 
themselves, by the end of September 1993." * 


‘To provide the villagers with an opportunity to experience the benefits of 
working cooperatively throughout the life of the project.“ 


"To alleviate the immediate lack of food suffered by 80 Participating families 
during the period of work." 


"To reduce the lack of water in the coming year." 


‘Throughout the project to give the people in the community a chance to 
strengthen trust among themselves and enable them to understand clearly about 
the benefits of cooperation and solving their problems together." 


Before beginning to write a proposal for project funding it was suggested that the core group 
ask themselves the following questions: i 


Who am I writing to? 

What do they wantèto know? 

Why do they want*to know it? 

The handout on the next page was then providet and each of the items discussed to ensure a 
good understanding. This outline became the format which was used in all further proposals. 
It was adhered to rigidly to encourage uniformity and familiarity rather than implying any 
superiority. | 
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The following excerpts are taken from the 'project plan’ sections of actual proposals to give 
the reader an idea of the style and quality of the documents produced. They have been 
chosen to correspond with the objectives selected above. Proposals ranged in size from 5 to 
25 pages, depending on the size of the project and the style of the author. 


‘It is proposed that the initial supply of rice will be loaned to the enterprise, 
equating to 100 kg per participating family. In tum, this will be loaned to 
home groups' consisting of 5 members, each mutually guaranteeing repayment. 
Each group will be authorised to borrow up to 500 kg of rice initially and, 
following the 199-4 rice harvest, will be responsible for the repayment to the 
store of 1000 kg of paddy." . 


"As the project will be owned and operated by the members cooperatively, the 
villagers will learn that even major problems can effectively be addressed by 
working together. This awareness will be further strengthened through the 
ongoing work of the sponsoring agency. It is anticipated that communal ` 
activities, stemming primarily from the community itself, will lead to increased 


social and personal well-being while ostensibly focusing on the material aspects 
of village life." 


"In order to benefit this group and to repair the reservoir, a submission will be 
prepared to request 3,299 kg of rice and 113 kg of fish from World Food 
Program to support the labour necessary.” 


"After the reservoir is repaired, water can be stored so the villagers will have 
sufficient for their purposes in the next dry season. As well the water can be 


channelled through to the other 3 ponds in the village to allow the villagers to 
plant vegetable gardens. " 


"[n order to strengthen trust among the members and avoid the corruption 
which happens so often in the Cambodian community, an explanation and 
estimation of the amount of work and the rations members will receive will be 
done before the start of the work. .... In order to understand the benefits which 
will come from working together, a big meeting will be arranged to discuss 
and seek agreement from all the villagers about the project. If they understand 
that the project belongs to them they will set up a maintenance system to 
ensure that the work will last for a long time." 


Separate project plans were formulated for each objective and indicators identified by which 


the achievement of each objective could be measured. In practice these indicators formed 
only part of those eventually used in evaluating the project. 
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Core funding. : it had 
The organisation was in an enviable position among Cambodian NGOs in that it h; 


peers : i e benefit , 
guaranteed funding to cover salaries and administrative costs. This was of immens 


in that the core group could initially concentrate on developing the id Su i 
needed for a solid foundation on which to build an NGO. The energy of core & He PS vrtid 
diverted by a constant search for funds. Not bound by having to pr oduce d ded td 
further funding, the core group were able to move away from safe projects ; WAS we 
involve the middle class, and ‘take risks' with innovative projects which focused on the very | 
poor. 


As the end of the initial funding period approached the core group requested that they be 
given practice and instruction on how to prepare a major funding submission. The trainers 


supplied the criteria, issued by AIDAB (now AusAID) for a previous ‘funding window’, as a 
guide. 


It was explained that, essentially, there was no difference between what the core group had 
already been doing, in terms of proposals for project funding, and submissions for core 
funding. The trainers stressed the importance of being very clear on the proposal format 
required by the funder and the criteria by which assessment would be governed. If the 
project objectives or details were incompatible with the funding criteria then it was considered 
better to scarch for other funding sources rather than contort the project to fit the criteria. 


One element not usually required in proposals for micro-projects, but which many funders are 
now stipulating, is the use of a ‘logical framework’ approach to project planning. The 
foreigners considered it important that the core group understood the concept and process of 
the ‘log-frame' as well as the restraints and drawbacks of this objectives-focused technique. 


For the following the trainers drew heavily on: NORAD, The Logical Framework A pproach: 
Handbook for Objectives-oriented Project Planning. 
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Input: The principles of the logical framework (log frame) are: 
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Inputs —> Activities — Outputs 


sth ah 


Present situation Future situation 


Inputs: The resources (for example; funds, personnel, 
materials) which are needed from outside the village to 
produce the intended activities. 
Activities: Action taken or work performed within 
a project in order to transform inputs into the outputs. 
Outputs: The results (for example; infrastructure, 
organisations established, people trained) that are 
expected by the project as a consequence of its 
activities. 
4 
- The purpose of development projects is to bring about positive change within the target area 
and the society at large. Agreement about what the improved situation should be leads to the 
fonnulation of the objectives (which are the reason for the project) and the overall goal of the 
project (to which the project is meant to contribute in the long term). 


We assume that: ; 
- if the inputs are available then the activities will take place; 
- if the activities take place then the outputs will be produced; 
. -ifthe outputs are produced then the objectives will be achieved; 
- if the objectives are achieved these will contribute, in the long term, to the 
fulfilment of the goal. 
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The extent to which the project 1s 
going to succeed or not depends both 
on some factors which can be 
controlled by project management as 
well as a number of external factors. 
External factors are events, 
conditions or decisions which are 
necessary for the project success but 
which are largely or completely 
beyond the control of project 
management (for example, adequate 
rainfall). During planning and 
implementation it is extremely 
important to identify, monitor and 
analyse external factors since they 
may cause the project to fail even if 
it is implemented as planned. 


The core group divided into 3 ‘smaller groups to practice differentiating, between the miain 
components of the log frame approach and identifying the possible external factors. Each 


group was given a different scenario and askéd to outline the inputs, activities, outputs and 
external factors. | 


Identified problem: lack of draught animals. 

Objective: to allow all participants to get cows within the next 3 years. 
Solution: conventional cow bank. | 

Identified problem: lack of wood for cooking. 

Objective: to develop a sustainable source of firewood in the community. 
Solution: community forest. 

Identified problem: food shortage in rainy season. 

Objective: to establish a sustainable food source for wet seasons. 
Solution: community fish pond. 


Project A. 
Project B. 


Project €. 


As each of the small groups fed back the results of their deliberations they were asked to 
assess the possible impact of each of the identified external factors. Those that were most 
unlikely to occur and those that would have an insignificant impact on the outcomes were 
eliminated. The presenting group was then asked to modify their project plan, ie. the inputs 
or activities, to overcome, wherever possible, those external factors that remained. It was 
explained that, if there were any external factors which could not be overcome within the 
confines of the project and which were likcly to have a significantly detrimental effect, the 
project would need a major reconstruction or should be aborted at this stage. 
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Once the core group were familiar with the basis of the log frame process they embarked on 
an exercise to produce a realistic funding submission based on the previous AIDAB 
guidelines. The core group started with the question: 


"What are the main problems in the villages and communes where we currently work?" 


poverty lack of land lack of food 

lack of trust lack of water lack of shelter 

lack of capital low education lack of employment opportunities 
disease lack of power low education 


lack of initiative lack of confidence ^ lack of ability to manage projects 


The core group decided that lack of food was central to many of the problems in the village, 
particularly among the poorest who formed the main target group. They then brainstormed 
the direct causes (for example, lack of water, unable to work, inefficient land usage) and the 
immediate effects (for example, malnutrition, debt, distrust) of this problem. These were 
arranged into a ‘problem tree’ showing the relationship between the various factors. 


The core group were then asked to reformulate these into positive, desirable conditions. 
These were arranged under two distinct strategies. Conditions which were not considered 


achievable, within the limitations of the project, were crossed out. The resulting ‘tree’ 
appeared as follows: 


improve decrease increase 
social stability debt initiative 
increase decrease improve improve access — decrease increase 
cooperation comuption health to education violence tnist 
| 
ae ae | | 
increase improve improve decrease decrease 


trust nutrition family stability debt fanily conflict 
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increase food security 


(increase food production) (increase family income) 
inereasetepnd increase increase increase jobs increase improve 
-avatlability access to land use available ability to family 

water | work financíal 
| management 
improve increase increase 
security skills access to improve increase increase 
capital health practice of childcare 
care Jamily facilities 
increase means planning 
of prochiction 
A 
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‘The core group divided 
and inputs for each com 
outcomes are as follows: 


1. Objective: To increase food security (through increasing food 
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| i ivilies 
into small groups and set about defining the project outputs, y^ ; 
above example. Two examples of the 


ponent of both strategies in the 


production). 
Externd factors: disaster, disease, insecurity 


Output: Increased land use 


Externd factors: lack of reliable water source, villagers 
not committed, resistance to change 
Activities: set up irrigation, compost fertiliser, small agriculture training, 
family gardens, support from authorities, monitoring 
Externd factors: lack of government support or lack of 
villager participation, corruption 


Inputs: community workers, money, technical advice, water pump 


2. Objective: To increase food security (through increasing family income). 


Externd factors: insecurity, no available work, 
poor management of family finances, 


not sustained in the long term 
Output: Increased ability to work, through (a) improved health care, (b) 
increased practice of family planning, (c) increased child care facilities 
Externd factors: clinic doesn't function well, no 
discipline, technical advice not good, 


contraceptives not available 


Activifies: Seek support of local authorities and: 
(a) contact with the local clinic or set up referral system, set up savings 


club for illness, health education, workshops and training, vaccination 
promotion, contact with specialist agencies eg Handicap International; 


(b) family planning workshops and follow up training; 
(c) set up pre-school and/or childcare, workshops and training for staff. 


External factors: no local clinic, authorities don't 
TN cooperate, insecurity, corruption, lack of 


village participation. 
Inputs: community workers, technical advice, vaccines, money. 
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Having completed the exercise for all the components, ie. increased access to water, increased 
jobs available, improved family financial management, the core group reviewed the plan and 
recognised that it focused primarily on improving material wellbeing to the neglect of 
personal and social wellbeing. As such it would preclude activities which were considered 
central (and largely unique) to the group's method of working. This result was explained as 
an example of the hazards, if not deficiencies, of the log frame approach. A second objective 
was needed to incorporate aspects of personal and social development. 


The core group chose "lack of dignity" as a major problem, not unrelated to the problem of 
lack of food. They began by again brainstorming a ‘problem tree’. 


The core group worked through 
Isolation the process and arrived at the 
| following outcomes: 
t A tey soldat TE, RS. nod 
- increased confidence; 
A ae ee - improved understanding 
through education; 
- villagers empowered to make 
decisions; | 
- increased initiative; 
- increased cooperation; 
- increased trust 
- an improved quality to life. 


Lack of personal dignity 


low 


Despite this qualitative view of development the identified activities were mostly 'materially 
inspired’ projects, again reflecting the channelling’ of thought brought about by this approach. 


E 
Using the format stipulated in the AIDAB, "Country Programs Operations Guide" and the 
guidelines from the AIDAB, "Cambodian Community Development Program Guidelines" as 


examples, the core group divided into small groups and drafted a project proposal for the 
coming three years. 


Following a briefing from the trainers, one of the core group led the other members through a 
process for estimating a budget for the coming 3 years. The core group were shown how to: 
* use past expenditure records to guide future estimates, 
* calculate known and fixed costs, 
* make projections allowing for inflation, 
* allow for changed work patterns or organisational requirements. 
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tae 1 isation's financial 
The core group then studied the current line items under the on 4 nee 
accounting system and discussed how these could be re-arranged in a rep 


"i DAB 
requirements of a funding partner. The "Standard NGO Budget Format issued by All 
was used for this exercise. 


On completion of this training the core grougy had prepared a draft document of over 20 
pages which could be used to seek future long-term funding, subject to minor modifications 
in response to specific funding criteria. The füembers again expressed their faith in the ‘team 
approach’ as a guarantor of quality and as a useful way of making a daunting task more 
manageable. 


4.2.13 Reporting 


Input: Usually it is a requirement of a ‘donor’ that the implementing partner reports on 
progress of a project. A report compares what has been done to date (performance) against 
the proposed outputs. The report should give an overall picture of what is going on and 
whether the, project is moving in the right direction to achieve the objectives. It is useful to 
refer to the original project submission to check what was proposed. 


A report should contain: 


- progress in using the inputs (i.e. what has been provided through the funding) and in 


achieving the expected outputs (i.e. what was thought would be achieved); 
- problems encountered and solutions adopted; 


- proposed activities to meet outstanding outputs in the next phase. 
The handout on the following page was distributed as a simple guide to report writing style. 
The core group gained experience and developed skills in writing reports in different styles 
through complying with contracts with various donors. Their major commitment was a report 


on the program to be submitted to their principal funder AIDAB, through OSB, cvery 6 
months. For this the core group drew heavily on the financial, organisational and operational 
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reports Which were prepared monthly 
3 small groups and each took respons 
Using the original project submission 
activities and 3) inputs 


for the General Meetings. The core group divided into 
ibility for addressing a different program objective. 

as a guide, each group documented the 1) outputs, 2) 
Which had occurred in the intervening period since the previous 
report. This task provided a valuable Opportunity for the members to reflect on everything 


that had been achieved. It also highlighted the areas were more effort was needed in the 
future. 


Together they listed the obstacles the program had faced and how these had been | 
accommodated or overcome. The core group then discussed the activities which were likely 
lo arise and documented the inputs which would be needed to implement these. From this 

they were able to provide a realistic estimate of the expected expenditure during the coming 


reporting period. Reporting on past expenditure was simply a matter of consolidating their 
monthly financial statements. 


By the third report the core group were able to organize the process and prepare the © 
document largely by themselves, calling on the foreigners mainly to improve their English 


expression. These documents needed few adjustments by OSB before being forwarded to 
AIDAB. Handout 
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4.3 Community Development Theory 


Topics dealing with community development were spread over time so that gradually, an 
understanding of theory developed. Early in the project many villages and returnee 
selllemenis were visited and, from these, target villages were identified. What the core group 
observed in the villages was continuously drawn upon to inform theory. 


The following topics were covered: 

4.3.1 Community, development, community development, 
4.3.2. Two views of community 

4.3.3 Community development process 

4.3.4 Cooperation and participation 

4.3.5 Gender and development 

4.3.6 Poverty | 

4.3.] Working in emergency situations 

4.3.8 Successes and failures of community programs 


4.3.1 Community, development, community development 


The trainers began by linking the theory of community development, which was completely 
new to most of the core group, to their current understanding of its components. 


What do we mean by "community"? 


People work together, live together, know each other, help each other, have 
shared beliefs, solve problems together 


The following handout was provided to encourage the core group to discuss the meaning and 
reality of "community" for a poor village woman. Did this type of thing happen in a 
community or should this village not be considered as a community? The story was 
fabricated but the situation was thought, by the foreigners, to be reasonably common 
throughout Cambodia. | 
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Case Study 
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The following questions were used for discussion 

What has happened in this story? 

Do you think this is common in Cambodia today? 

Can you think of other examples? 

Was it like this in the past? What is different now? 

What does this story say about the community? 
Debt is a very common problem in the village. The debt cycle is well-known. 
Very often it is the rich who profit from the poor. 


What do we mean by "development"? 
Improve quality of life, process of raising people's spirits, improve economic 


situation, improve all parts of people's lives - shelter, food, water, environment, 
sanitation, health. 
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The trainers then introduced the Pas 
participants to compare the p 
qualities of life (eg. wealth, t 


t, Present, Future exercise (see Section 4.8) which asks 
ast and present and future hopes, in terms of how selected 
rust, knowledge) were/are shared throughout the community. 


What did you leam from this exercise? 
It encourages discussion of life before, w 
children, how they are living today and h 
future. 1t helps give a clear picture of th 


hen the older village people were 
ow their children will be living in the 
eir changing world. 


In most aspects of life which were analysed, standards are lower now than in the past. It was 
hoped that all aspects would improve in the future. The core group felt this was a good, 


simple way of allowing villagers to assess what changes had happened in their comrmunity 
and what they would like to see changed in the future. 


What do we mean by "community development"? 


Improving the quality of life by encouraging people to work together, building 
trust and helping each other. 


Development Wheel (ref: Solomon Islands Development Trust, various reports) 
Input: If community development is concerned with improving the quality of life, not just the 
economic situation of people, then how can we visualise this? The development wheel is a 


lool to encourage discussion about development involving the whole of life. The wheel 
consists of 3 parts: 


l. Social wellbeing - the cohesiveness of the community as a whole. 
2. Personal wellbeing - qualities inside each person ` 
3. Material wellbeing - things we need from outside ourselves 


The shape is like a wheel of a bicycle or oxcart. If the wheel is out of shape then it cannot 
8o well. The same is true for the development wheel - if it is flat in one part, or has sharp 
edges then the village development cannot go well. The development wheel helps village 
people to visualize the meaning of having a high score in one area of life while scoring low 
in another. 


The core group were asked to think about a specific village they had all visited together and 
lo each think of a different person whom they had personally met there. Each was then given 
a copy of the 'development wheel’ (see next page) and asked to rate the various 'spokes' as 
they believed the villager each had chosen would do it. Each component they scored in 
accordance with the following: 


0 verylow 1 poor 2 goods 3 very good 


When the rating had been completed, it became clear to the core group that they had all 
drawn slightly different 'wheels'. However there was general agreement on most points. 
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What can we leam from this exercise? | 
* Different shapes of the wheel from the same village indicate that people have 


scored differently because they perceive and experience things differently. 

* If the quality of life is Top-sided' the wheel can't go far developmentally. 

* It shows clearly where the village is weak and where it is strong. It shows 
clearly that social and personal wellbeing are equally important as material 
wellbeing in development 
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i er Section 
The core group used this exercise with groups of people from E we ow] dee 
4.5.2) by asking participants to describe the Cdp d sues which p 
elopi re-developing). The villagers responce with: in i 
bs om Mer o culture (breakdown of people's belief in B uddhism), 
schools, irrigation, money, transport, security, low initiative of the villagers, 
infertile soil, small land holdings, droifght, flood, poor quality teachers for 
education, no job, lot of children, sickness, no unity, no confidence, isolation, 
from society, no draught animals. 


They were then asked to sort the problems listed into personal / social / material aspects of . 
life. It was explained that life is like a wheel - if it is perfectly round it will roll along i 
smoothly. ‘This was demonstrated by rolling a wheel, made from thick cardboard, back an 
forth among the participants. Problems that they had previously identified were likened to 
notches or bumps in the wheel which caused difficulty for the wheel to roll well: 


After the meaning of the various components was explained, the participants were then each 
given a copy of the development wheel and asked to rate each component for their particular 
village, marking each on the respective 'spoke'. The villagers then joined these points and cut 
out the shape of their 'village wheels’. On completion it was obvious to the villagers where 
development in their particular village was weak. This led to a discussion on why various 
components had been rated differently between villages and introduced the notion that social, 
. personal and material wellbeing were equally important in the development of their village. 


One of the core group illustrated this same concept in another way by using a 3 legged stool. 
Each leg represented a different aspect of wellbeing. With the 3 legs in place one of the 
villagers could sit comfortably (in fact, cross-legged) on the seat. When one leg was 
removed, representing a deficiency in one aspect of life, the villager was forced to prop 
himself up.’ When a second leg was removed it became impossible to remain seated. 


These 3 aspects - social, personal-and material wellbeing - were to become fundamental in 


guiding, the core group's approach to developing communities; so much so that they now form 
part of the organisation's logo. 


What does community development mean to me? 

Each member joined the core group with different skills and experience gained from past 
work. At the beginning each felt that their contribution to the program would be in the field 
in which they had specific knowledge. For example, those with medical training would 
become involved with health, the veterinarian in agriculture and animal care, those 
experienced in running businesses would set up income generating schemes. In the early 
stages it was difficult for some to understand that, while their previous skills were important, 


their work was now completely different. To them community development seemed so 
nebulous. À 
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Afler two months of full-time work the 
and formulate definitions of what comm 
again so that the trainers could assess th 


core group were again asked to divide into groups 
unity development meant to them. This was asked 
e development of the core group's ideas on the topic. 


Group 1. Community development means the way we can help each other, know each 
other's problems, share knowledge, cooperate, communicate well, the people 
have initiative and responsibility themselves, find out the problem and resolve 
this problem together. We do this to improve the quality of life of the people. 


Group 2. We are the guides of the community to open up to them their rights. Let 
them improve the quality of life by themselves} give them responsibility to 


manage the community by themselves, help them to resolve their problems, 
build trust and increase the community's spirit. 


Unbalanced Development 


To further explain the need for a more holistic approach to development the foreigners asked 

the core group to look at the impact of current development practices on the local, national 

and international scale. Resources were being drained from the poor to service the increasing 

demands of the wealthier people. The core group discussed this trend and concluded that this 

development imbalance was not 

aed ED A^ primarily the fault of (i) the village 

ne -— Jo poor, (ii) rural populations or (iii) "third 
| world" countries, but of the 
poor urban 
village coantry 


weallhy rural meneo DaN development philosophies adopted. 


The core group were then asked to consider the different models of development which they 
had experienced and see where community development fits in with these. 


The capitalist approach advocates 


E > freedom for the individual but leads to 
Capitalist ————~ N ; i ^ 
gross inequalities among the population 
poor wealthy as the wealthier and more powerful 


Cambodia j— — Community sp middle way exploit the poorer and weaker for their 
own benefit. 
The communist approach advocates 
P re T7 equality through state control but leads 
poor poor to loss of personal incentive and a 
dependence on the state. | 
The community development approach advocates a balance between the rights and freedoms 


of the individual and the needs of the community. Exploitation is discouraged by pressure 
from within an individual's own community. 
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Spheres of influence M e outskirts of 
Very early into the program the core group visited a returnee settlement on th 


i icti ampant 
Battambang township where the inhabitants were seemingly helpless be ee ien "t 
banditry, almost nightly. The people lived in constant fear for their salety 


ce the core 
their meagre possessions but they had nowhere else to go. On return to oo ew 
group expressed feelings of: wony, confusion, anger, pity, frustration, wanting , 


i ity i influence’. 
Input: The trainers analysed the issue of secunty in terms of 'spheres of influ 


nationa 
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The sphere over which we have greatest control is in the home; we have less control on a 
communily and often minimal influence on the national level. The core group were asked to 
think of what actions the residents could take, firstly in the home followed by neighbourhood, 
village, provincial and national levels, to improve their own security. It was seen that the 
further from the home the more time was required to organize the possible actions. 

(In the meantime another INGO, also aware of the problem, arranged for UNTAC military 
personnel to patrol the arca at night and organised a 'community militia’ to stand guard.) 


If the development path of the country was to be influenced, the core group recognised that 


they must begin the new approach at a local level while slowly but steadily ‘educating’ the 
influential people in the wider community. 


Social Development 


1 l'ollowing an evaluation of village work after 18 months, it became clear that, in responding 
solely to village priorities, many of the core group had overlooked the aspect of social 


`ellbeing. One member was asked to facilitate a session looking specifically at ways social 
topment could be assisted in the village. 


` *lopment was defined by the core group as: 
si 


M ovement in the way people relate to each other through making fun and 


apy together”. 
nebi 
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The core group were asked what activities had taken place in the past which could be 
considered under the rubric of social development. 


- Khmer New Y ear celebrations 


- "P'ehum Ben" (soul dav), "Bon Phka" (flow 
traditional Buddhist ceremonies 


- betrothals, weddings, funerals, re 
- ceremonies when people pay 


er ceremony) and other 


membrance ceremonies 

respect to their ancestors 

- "or(k)uhm bok" festival (celebrating the first harvest) ` 

- entertainment such as: 
"roam vuang" and "roam kbach" (folk dancing) 


"lakhon", "ikhaon basak", "ikhaon khaol" and "vike" (theatre) 
“avai" (conversational singing)"ja pei" (songs accompanied by Suitar) 
"sbaek" (shadow plays) | 


- Sports such as: 


boxing, buffalo and horse racing, inter-village football and volleyball, 
cock fighting, 
- social meeting of neighbours in the evenings 


The core group reflected that social life in the villages now was very different to their 
childhood experiences. One recalled that meelings were very rare in the past. If there were | 
things to be done in the village, for example, road repair, then every family automatically sent 
lor 2 members to participate. Travelling theatre and singing troops used to visit villages, 
although there were also entertainers within some villages. Seeing the performance was only 


one aspect of the activily - people met to organize to go together whilst the old people stayed 
on guard in the village. 


Many of these activilies were now rarely seen in the villages around Battambang. The core 
group believed more than half had disappeared. They attributed this largely to the prevailing 
insecurity as usually these activities took place at night. Now people were afraid to gather 


logether or move around at night. They also said that the experience of Pol Pot had resulted 
in people just not wanting to gather together. 


Another reason given for the change in social life was the decline in participation in Buddhist 
ceremonies. Traditionally money was given to the pagoda at all ceremonies but now people 
lacked the resources for merit-making ceremonies - hence the lack of restoration and 
development of the wats now. Poverty was perceived to be worse now, and lack of food 
prior to harvest was more prevalent than in the past. For many, life was just a struggle from 
day to day and there was no time or inclination to be sociable. 


It was stressed that encouragement and support for the revival of these aclivilies was a 


legitimate role of the community development worker. (A ‘sports club’, a traditional 
music/theatre group and a weaving centre have been supported by the core group.) 
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Social activities were seen as only part of social development. In every projet 
daily work in the villages, the core group promoted social interaction iir xo. n 
Whether it was a decision-making meeting of project members or an informa occum 
coming harvest, the community workers encouraged the villagers to talk among 

rather than to the worker her/himself. 


4.3.2 Two views of community 


The core group were asked to recall the story of "Channi" (see Section 4.3.1) and the 
discussion of what a community meant. They were then asked to reflect upon one of the 
villages they had all visited and list: 
What problems did the people in this village have in common? 

insecurity, water, health, sanitation, mines, unemployment, monev 


What differences were apparent? | ji 
knowledge, shelter, social isolation, draught animals, organisation, — 
transportation, solidarity, beliefs & values, anount of land, food availability, gu 


poor children can't go to school, education level, raw materials for agriculture. 


The discussion which followed brought out: 
Things in common bind people together, but we need to be aware of 
differences as our actions could help some and disadvantage others. 


Input: Community development is based on the idea of people working together for common: 
good. But there are always tensions which exist within communities and which work against 
the goal of people cooperating together. There are wealth and power differences, class 
structures, racial and gender discriminations, different political affiliations, mistrust and mis- 
understandings between returnees and residents - these all tend to pull communities. apart. 


On certain common issues or problems the community could be viewed as homogenous 


whereas on other issues, for which very different views were held, the same community could 


be seen as heterogeneous. The way we perceive a community influences our expectations 
and the way we work with them. 


The core group went on to discuss many specific exaniples of commonalities and differences 
which existed in the villages that they knew. | 


The handout on the following page effectively summarised those discussions. 
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Handout 


To do their work effectively community ý developing vain heed to be awate yof 
many aspects of community life: people's customs, beliefs, problems and special 


abilities, But above all, they need to understand the communily powers structure: the 
ways in Which differen persons relate to, y help and harm. each other. - uis 


What ls a community? 


Some people think of a comu às "a group of people living i in a certain 
area (such as a village) who have common interests and live in a similar Way. 
In this view, emphasis is placed on what people have i in common, — 


Bajatiorahipi between members. of a cont; are seen as Básloally/ : 
agreeable. Se | MEE 
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4.3.3 Community Development Process 


i : Í is: 
Input The conventional community approach to development in the village 


| needs solution 

analysis identification 
villa — endi resource 
Pager! identification identification 


X 


evaluation project 


n eae ae 


But this is actually an approach to project implementation rather than to developing 
communities. Community development is often described as follows and the core group were 
asked to explain what the different ideas meant to them. 3d ITE 
What do we mean when we say community development is: 


l. a process? 3. involving organisation? 
one step to another, work never ends, people manage themselves 
interaction between worker & community people work together 

2. for and by the people? 4. involving the whole of life? 


benefit of the people 
done by the people 
according to people's beliefs & abilities 


physical, psychological, ideas, 
spiritual, social, awareness raising 


The core group then discussed how this view of the process influences the way they work in 
the village. The major learning which came from this discussion was that villages could not 
be 'developed' and then lelt. Community development was an ongoing process which needed 


to be undertaken by the communities themselves after the core group had moved on to other 
villages. 
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4.3.4 Cooperation and participation 


| To introduce the topic of cooperation the trainers used the "Broken Squ 
‘Section 4.8) in which participants, in groups, are asked to 
‘Shaped pieces of card without communic 


ares" exercise (see 


assemble squares from different: 
ating with one another. 


‘The discussion brought out the following points: 


Share what we have with each other, help each other to solve the problem, can 
reach our goal if we work together, have to accept each other, important to 
communicate, everyone has something to give, important to understand the 
common goal, the temptation to tell others our idea of the solution is often 


great but we should wait, we must understand what someone wants before we 
can help. 


Ihe "Competition vs Cooperation" exercise (see Section 4.8) requires participants, in groups, 
to maximize their score by either compeling or cooperaling with the other groups. This 
exercise examines the relative benefits of trust and deceit. In the game the people initially 
insted each other, then they started to cheat to gel ahead of other groups. When the stakes 
Were raised dramatically they all reverted to being honest again. The highest score gained 
Was less than if everyone had cooperated throughout. 

i One of the core group likened this to life in the village. When everyone was 

poor there was a lot of trust and cooperation between villagers but those who 

stated to get a litile ahead begin to exploit those who have less. However, 


when the village is faced with a major crisis all the villagers again work 
together. 


The foreigners then asked about the meaning of participation: 

Why do you sometimes participate in certain activities? 
solidarity, help each other, sense of responsibility, benefit to all, people power, 
benefits the individuals by being involved in decisions which affect them, we 
know better what is good, meet others, get new ideas, find out resources in the 
community, lots of ideas. 


Why do you sometimes not participate? 

not satisfying, not personally beneficial, don't want to know the problem of the 
other, too busy, too shy, don't want to meet people we don't like, lazy, selfish, 
low self esteem, believe I can be of no help, too tired. 


ut Conununity participation is the active involvement by members of the community in 
tvery slage of the development activity where the initiatives can be taken by the people 
Bemnscives guided by their own thinking and using means and processes over which they 
lhemselves, 

ave control. 
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icipati iscussed with 
The following handout, summarising 2 views of participation x then discus 
particular ‘reference to how different INGOs approach their work. 


Handout 


The core group then discussed the dilemma of wanting to support initiatives of the villagers 


while having the objective, which wasn't that of the. villagers, of encouraging cooperation and 
participation in activities together. 


Some of the core team expressed concern that the village people were not interested when 
they talked about the goal of community development and encouraging people to work 


together to solve their problems. The following exercise was designed to aid understanding 
of why this ts the case. 


"What is the most important thing for me right now?" 
(1) Helping Cambodia develop into a strong nation 
(ii) ^ Building a strong community where I live 
(iii) Providing and caring for my family 


All the core team chose option (iii). They were sure the villagers would also. 
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What can we leam from this in terms of our inte 


raction with village people? 
* Start with their reality 


- their concerns for themselves and their family, 
not with our goal for the project. It may never be their goal. 

* Let them know that we have understood and remembered their problem. 
* Say we will try to help but never promise a solution. 


= — — 


Certainly the process being used was involving the villagers in every stage but their 


participation was mainly motivated by the benefits they hoped to gain from the angka's 
project. 


It was decided that, whenever possible, the community workers should participate in what the 
community were doing rather than only expecting-them to participate in activities organised 
by the workers. D 


To undeistand why women took a secondary role in the initial projects, the trainers asked: 


e e REN 


Why do women find it especially difficult to participate? 


Childcare, housework, not equal rights, don't believe in themselves, traditional 


way, widows lack help, too shy, less physical strength, lack of personal 
responsibility, low education 


4.3.5 Gender and Development 


In preparing material for this section of training the following references were drawn upon: 


Oxfam,(1993) "Gender and Development in Cambodia - Planning and A nalysis", Phnom Penh 


State Secretariat of Womens A ffairs, (1994) "Cambodia's Country Report: Women in 


Development" Phnom Penh. 


' Input: "Women and Development’ looks at the needs and participation of women and is 
| primarily concerned with developing projects which involve women and address problems 
B from a women's perspective. 'Gender and Development’ is not just about women but about 


equality in relationships between men and women. 
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Why is it important to talk to both men and women in the village? 
Different views, concerns, priorities 


What images do we have of women? 
The core group were asked to individually write 5 impressions that were generally held about 
women. These were then reported back 1o the whole group. 

weak, housekeepers, suffers but tolerates, child minders, child educator, cook, 

not brave, no women/no happiness, dominated, lose hope, good 

communicators, share/solve family problems, soft disposition, mothers. 


Are these images true for all women? 
Are some of these also true for some men? 


The core group was then asked to recall any proverbs they knew about women. 
“Where there are women there are men." — Te 
(The 2 cannot be separated - like fish and water) 
"The seedling lifts up the soil as a woman lifts up a man." í 
(If the women has a good reputation it lifts up the man's reputation) 
"Women are like the diamonds in the family." . 
(Women brighten the family reputation »-1£-they-foleve-the-eules) — — — — — — 
"A good girt mins into a good bov, a bad girl runs into a bad boy." 
(Girls who don't respect the rules end up with men who don't know 
.how to behave or who behave poorly) | BET nrbe 
` "Delicious soup by mixing ingredients, excellent husband by the wife." | 
(Just as food is delicious because of the ingredients, a husband becomes 
good because of his wife - trying to be good by himself is not enough) 
"4 girl is like having a latrine in front of the house, a boy is like gold." 
(The boy can do wrong and come out clean, if the girl does wrong its 
like a bad smell. around the family.) . 


Do you agree with these? 


How do they affect the way women are treated and act? 
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The following statistics were provided to examine the situation of women in Cambodia. 


: Handout 


2 


E 30-35% of households áre-headed | y women. 


| - Women comprise 60-65 0 


60-65% of the agricultural workforce are we men: 


any, district, cc mmune or village | | 


gis Lor ia ee a Le SPL Hy 


es 
33.8% 


| Why is it like this? 


Generally parents think its more important for female children to learn to cook 
and do household things than to go to school. Girls have to look after younger 
children in the family. Parents feel uneasy to let their daughter go far away 
because the family's reputation is ¥Yery much linked to that of the daughter. 
Daughters marry young and look after the children while men eam the income. 
Women are not often leaders because they have low education. 


| Input: Differences between women and men are both biologically determined and socially 
determined. From birth boys and girls are treated differently by the society in which they are 
- brought up. 


_ Are babies of different sex, and girls and boys treated the same or differently in Cambodia? 
The core group did not think that babies were treated any differently but 

different treatment became more pronounced as the children got older. 

Little boys are able to go naked whereas parents are more concerned that girls 

wore clothes. Boys are able to wander freely, girls are given close attention 

and made to stay at home. Boys have more free time, girls work at home - 

cook and clean. Boys are more likely to be able to ignore advice and go their 

own way, whereas girls are made to follow their parents' instructions. 
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How does this different treatment affect the way in which girls and boys behave? 
People behave the way they are expected to behave. 
* girls tend to be obedient, stay at home or don't go out alone or at night, 
dependent, passive, gentle, respectful 
* boys are more likely to be independent, confident, powerful, strong, leaders, 
brave, decision-makers, travel, income eamers. 


Input: Different values, expectations and assumptions about how girls and boys will behave 
affect what women and men are able to do. Inequalities in relationships result from how we 
are socialised not biological differences. Gender stereotyping is part of every aspect of life - 
al home, school, work within the family and with people generally. 


The core group were then encouraged to examine these different values and expectations. 
The following questions were used as a basis to stimulate discussion when needed. 


It is oflen said that women in the village have no work to do, they just stay around 
the home. What do you think about that? Why do people say it? 


Why have women's conferences, and women's days? 


Why is it that a man can go to a prostitute and not be regarded badly but a woman 
be considered bad if she is raped? 


Looking at 'gender in development’ is not putting all the responsibility for change onto 
women. Men need to change too if there is to be equality and equal rights. Men also stand 
to benefit from making these changes. 


Note: The foreigners were mindful of the role modelling they were providing for the core 
group in terms of gender equality. Afler a time of observing no distinction in roles between 
the foreigners, this merging, of roles was accepted among the core group themselves. Sexist 
bclicfs and statements were gently challenged whenever they arose and many were 
subsequently invalidated by the members themselves. 
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4.3.6 Poverty 


At the beginning of this segment the core group tried to pull a ratchet backwards against the 
lock of its sprockets. It was impossible. They agreed that in their observation of the 
suffering of the poor Something like this was happening to them. Fach thing that caused 
them to move further into poverty made it almost impossible for them to move out. 


Discussion in small groups looking at village people they knew. suggested that the following 
may be like sprockets on the ratchet. 


* No reserves in the event of disaster is a lage cause of 
cannot protect themselves from unexpected expenses. 
* Women suffer if they are deserted by their husbands and left with small 


children or if the only work the husband does is to produce children. W here 
there are not enough able bodied | 


of children are a great burden. 
* Those who must mortgage their goods or labour for food are not in a strong 
position to bargain and they get a low price. 
* Those without knowledge and education may lack ideas for the way forward. 
They can be easily deceived in money transactions. 


* When driven by poverty to spend time finding food there is no time to produce 
assets. 


suffering. The poor 


family members to eam money the expenses. 


* Women have a strong spirit but they have no power if they lack knowledge. 
Men with knowledge can disagree with their ideas. 

* Poor people are often isolated. They not only lack the transport to 
communicate with the town, they are afraid of approaching rich neighbours. 

* The poor often have many children. When it is difficult for them to find 
money for school fees or material, their children do not go to school. Families 
may, be illiterate for several generations. | 

* The poor suffer more from seasonal food shortages. They are in no position to 
save rice or store money for the hungry times. | 

* In an emergency, people barter for what they need using their labour or their 
goods in exchange. The poor are never in a position to bargain for a good 
price. What they need they need immediately. 

* Poor people are very often sick because of lack of food and poor hygiene. 
They suffer with ‘thinking a lot' and have bad dreams. Physical weakness 
makes it difficult to do hard work. 

* The poor cannot buy their way out of conscription. They are often sent to the 
furthest and most dangerous parts of the battle. When they are injured it is 
difficult for their families to care for them. 

* Poor people who must scavenge for food are often in danger from land mines 
and malaria 

* The poor lack power which is a very useful means of escaping from poverty. 
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in the villages. 
The core group wrote the stories of some of the poor people whom they Pp pti 
These stories were sorted into boxes across the various villages and name 


the ratchet which they were seen to typify. The boxes were named: 


Using observations from the village stories, each of the Ay 
group attached a ball of string to the box which was their - J | » 
greatest concern. Others in the team used stories to link 

= that box with another. At the end of the session there E 

was a thick web of string linking all the boxes. Px : 
From observation in the village the group were in a h ane A 
strong position to describe the interrelationship of the | 

components of poverty there. ay 
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| 43.7 Working in Emergenty Situations 


In the wake of a devastating flood which dam 
much of the rice crops in many of the village 
group returned to the oflice greatly distresse 
as they understood it, could not help in suc 
The trainers realised the core group's frustr 


aged houses, killed livestock and destroyed 

s in which the organisation worked, the core 
d. They believed that community development, 
h an emergency as 'the process' took too long.. 
ations and responded accordingly. 


- One of the core group who had had 
- emotional responses to a disaster. H 
~ among the villagers. 


Shock, hopelessness, fear, sadness, anger, despair 


prior training in mental health, was asked to explain the 
e began by asking the core group to tell of the feelings 


- These were explained as normal emotions of grief, having lost property, hopes and, in one 
case, a husband/father. The core group were then introduced to the 'grief curve' and the 

. different emotions that a person may feel as a normal response to this loss. This was 

! compared to the 'abnormal' response of someone who goes into deep depression. 


Normal grief Abnormal grief ; 


hopelessness -/ UND 


depression 


The core group were asked a series of questions to familiarize them with the grief condition. 
What are some other losses' which could cause grief? 


What are some of the feelings a person has in response to loss? Have you 
experienced these? 


What are the personal, social and material needs of a person in grief? 


| The facilitator then explained the 2 'stages', the first when the sufferer is incapable of making 


* decisions for themselves and the second when they begin to take action and look toward the 
future. 
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Referring to past work of the organisation, the trainers then asked the core group: Y 

"What are the principles or strong beliefs underlying the way in which we work in the 

community?" j 
villagers can organize, manage and control the work by themselves; villagers 
must have the right to decide; participation; self-dependent; initiative; sharing 
experiences with each other; know how to use their own local resources; the 
participants will benefit; increase dignity; cooperation between rich and poor; 
villagers will find the way to develop their own village by themselves; honest 
and confident with each other; villagers will gain more ideas; villagers will 
cooperate in every stage to reach their goal; analyse and prioritise the problem; 
unity and helping each other in the village. 


What is different about working in an emergency situation compared to usual? 
urgency, trauma, life and death 


The core group decided that it would be possible to work quickly in meeting this emergency 
without going against their fundamental principles and beliefs provided those villagers who - 
were capable, were involved in the decision-making. It was not the 'process' which defined: 
community development but the beliefs that guide the way the work is done. 


The provincial government had moved swiftly to compensate those who liad lost most as a 
result of the flood. Most of this assistance ended up with the wealthy, for one reason or 


another. The trainers decided to examine the purpose-of relief assistance. 


What were the resources of a wealthy villager - 


core 
compared with those of the poor before the y 
disaster? (In terms of education, health, status, — — 7 
access to assistance, other sources of income, xL m 
possessions, crops.) -a vene ee 
feta 
> Pedit ` - 
T ? è $ s: Ti Rdvotine 
Wealthy 
What are the losses experienced by the wealthy 
compared with the poor? 
Who has lost the most? nie 
Pra weed cone 
Other Een 


Weslthy 
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What resources remain from which the victims 
can recover their life? 


= 


Wealthy Poor 


Who is in most need of assistance? 


The core group could see that if relief was intended to help those made most vulnerable by a 


disaster, then assistance should be aimed at the poorest. The government's approach was to 
compensate victims for loss, like an insurance policy. 


Should we work on the immediate needs of the people? 
Yes. It is the priority of the villagers and, for some, a case of life or death. 


< Who should the immediate assistance be aimed at? 
$ The most vulnerable; those who will die otherwise. 


|! Should we work on projects with a long-term perspective? 
| For example, minimising the predicted shortage of rice next year. 
Yes. Our belief is that self-reliance is preferable-to: a dependency on handouts. 


_ What are some of the things the community worker can do, both inside and outside the 
| village, in emergency situations? 
.- collaborate and cooperate with other NGO efforts 
- listen to the urgent problems of the villagers | 
- connect the villagers to available assistance where appropriate 
- listen to the villagers' new ideas to rehabilitate their life 
- find ways to coordinate with NGOs to support the villagers 
- estimate the amount of things that have been destroyed 
- encourage the villagers to cooperate and solve problems by themselves 
- suppon activities the villagers want to do | 
- encourage villagers to initiate new ideas for their life in the future 
- take case records and refer to appropriate agencies 
- follow up referred cases to make sure they get help 
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How can we start to work with the community? 


For the villagers | With the villagers 


listening Passive decision-making 
empathy 
finding solutions 
protection 
advocacy taking action 
research 
HE ` coordination 
coordination 
implementation Implementation 


How can we separate 'emergency aid' from long-term yd ge projects responding to the 
disaster? Should they be separated? 
The core group identified 3 categories of assistance which was needed 
(i) life & death situations - immediate assistance 
(ii) those very short of food - short-term assistance 
(iii) those having lost most of their crop - long-term assistance 


The core group divided into small groups, each focussing on a different village which had 


been severely affected by the flood. They decided on the extent of immediate assistance 
required and brainstormed possible avenues of work for short- and long-term assistance. 
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4.3.8 Successes and failures of community programs 
The following handout w 


The f as used to stimulate thought about the organisational approach. It 
yas introduced as a sum 


mary of a number of programs studied throughout Asia. 
At con eai d 2 -« Handout 
gu. FEATURES OF SUCCESSFUL PR ee 


e'o o meee 


roach tha pla 


ning as a learning process 
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| Often they have had intense personal experience working withthe poor in community efforts to help 
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i ional and 
Input: In view of these features common to success, the failure of many nation 


regional ‘community’ programs is not surprising. Most are carried E in quii m 
way. Although their top planners speak proudly of decision-making i e ideas Ho, 
seldom do the people have much say about what their worker are taug f " SERIO we 
Community participation too oflen has come to mean "getting those pope ia i 
decide". Rather than helping the poor become self-reliant, many national deve iiy w 
programs end up increasing poor people's dependency on outside services, aid and authonty. 


One of the biggest obstacles to ‘well-being by the people’ has been the unwillingness 
experts, professionals and government authorities to let go of their control. As a qai i 
village workers are made to feel that their first responsibility is to the organisation rather than 
the poor. Usually they are taught only a very limited range of skills. They become servants 
or ‘auxiliaries’ to visiting community development experts, rather than spirited leaders for N 
change. They learn to follow orders and fill out forms, instead of taking initiative or helping 
people solve their problems on their own terms. Such workers win little respect and have 
almost no influence on overall community well-being. Many of them get discouraged, grow 
careless, become corrupt or quit. 


The following questions were used to challenge the method of working and to stimulate 
arguments for and against the core group's approach. 


Involving the poor and poorly educated will slow down our work Would it be better to 
work quickly as long as the poor still benefit? 
Short-term gain but not sustainable 


If the villagers have a role in decision-making does that mean that the core group cannot 
make its own plans? Why? 


Makes planning more difficult but flexible plans are still possible. 


Would it be easier to select village workers who already have a good education and skill and: 


teach them to care about the poor than to teach skills to people who already care about the 
poor? Why? 


It is easier and quicker to teach skills than to change attitudes. 


Would it be better to concentrate on a few aspects of development, for example, income 
generation, than to try to cover all aspects eg. material, social and personal wellbeing? Why? 
People have the right to determine priorities. Do with them not to them. 


Do you think that our program is following the ideas of ‘successful programs? What aspects 
are we doing differently? 
Generally yes. Still weak on points 1,2,3,5 (referring to Handout on previous page). 


ru 
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. Assumptions 

. Having looked at what i 
were directed to look at 
| development theory. Th 
which would encourage 


view to genuinely seeki 
Cambodia. 


S common among successful community programs the core group 
some of the assumptions which underlie conventional community 
€ trainers drew heavily on Kotze, D. (1987) to develop an exercise 
the core group members to critically examine the training with a 
ng more appropriate approaches to developing communities in 


3 Initially they looked at the assumption "Human development is a linear process, from 
| identifying needs through to activities leading to an improved life." From their experiences in 
. the village they believed that this was not necessarily true. The core group divided into 2 


groups, each taking half of the following assumptions and estimating the extent to which each 
- was valid for Cambodia. 


"Decision-making power belongs to the villagers." 1096 


"People care about the poor." | 10% 

: "Decisions are made democratically" 1% 
"People are free to associate with whom they want." hg k but not rich 4 poor 

J ‘Status belongs to achievements / behaviour." 0?6 

} ‘Leadership will be self-less and dedicated to the community." E 1096 


} ‘Given an opportunity the poor will take any risks to achieve a better life." 20% 
"The community worker remains objective and impartial” 5096 


"Communities always know their needs best." 9596 
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Program failures — 
The ol input was provided near the end of the foreigners involvement with the 


i ein 
program. It was intended to forewam the core group of potential problems they may fac 
the future as their organisation continued to grow. 


Input: From studies into the failures of community development programs around the world, 
(ref: Korten, D. 1980) a number of factors emerged. These were: 
1. Existing power structures were accepted. ¥ l "ass "Uu 
Community workers aligned themselves with the traditional village elite who gatne 

1 P4 nanan A in mnt nin nt 
such benefits as the program offered, while the 555; majonty Coascu w paruuipate. 


The community workers fell into the pattern of actually directing regional programs 
rather than being responsive to community identified needs. 


2. Focus on social services rather than self-reliance. 
Greater effort was placed on providing services and accessing resources for the 
villagers than on encouraging the communities to become independent of the 
organisation. 


3. Litle effort to build member-controlled local organisations. 
In an attempt to avoid mis-management, village projects remained under the 


supervision of the implementing organisation rather than efforts being put into training 
village committees. 


4. Little attention to linking communities to outside resources. 
Villages were treated as self-contained units with too much emphasis placed on self- 


help projects and too little attention given to linking villagers with knowledge, 
resources and services available in the larger community. 


5. Programs were coordinated from the national level. 
In an effort to improve efficiency and coordination between village projects, 
implementation was done through conventional bureaucratic structures in which 


programs and target groups were formulated centrally with little regard to the 
willingness or capability of the people to respond. 


Each of these failings was discussed in relation to the way the core group currently worked 
and with a view to future directions. ` 
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. Organisational failures 
; Input: Common causes for the colla 
| 1. Product before process. 


pse of local organisations are: 


The members become overly concerned with the amount of work or the number of 


projects they implement, to the detriment of their relationships with villagers, 
colleagues and family. 


- 1 Ignoring mistakes. 


` The organisation refuses to admit, either publicly or privately, to having made 


mistakes and so continues to make them, exacerbating the situation. 
3. Tokenism. 


Marginalised groups, for example, women or the very poor, may be listed as target - 


groups to attract international funding but little attempt is made to address the issues 
which really concern these groups. 


4. Entrenched leadership. 


The organisation becomes dependent on one or two strong and dynamic leaders and 
stifles the aspirations of other members. 


. & Foreign aid dependence. 


In order to secure funding, the objectives of the organisation and the method of 


working are determined by the dopor countries rather than the target communities 
themselves. 


4 6. Selling out 


Influential members of the organisation accept lucrative positions or training courses 


by giving a commitment to be more 'responsible' or to compromise on certain issues 
affecting the poor. 


Í 7. Endless meetings. 


In an attempt to ensure broad-based participation and democratic decision-making of 
an expanding membership, there are too many meetings which result in internal 
arguments and lack of clearly defined goals. 


8 Celebrity syndrome. 


As organisations and leaders gain reputations as 'successful', they attract increasing 
numbers of foreign visitors or conference invitations and ‘lose touch' with the people 
they are purportedly serving. | 

9. Repressive backlash. 
Self-interested governments or the powerful ‘elite’, who view poor people demanding 
their rights as a subversive threat to national security, crush the supporting 
organisation. 

10. Uncontrolled growth. 
Organisations who have gained a good reputation among donors are flooded with 
money, leading to rapid and uncontrolled growth and a loss of that reputation. 


As the organisation was relatively new and the core group buoyant with their early 
achievernents, these 'causes for failure’ were not perceived as currently relevant. 
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This section is concerned with the develo 
communities. The foreigners held the be 
was that of supporting village initiatives, 


pment of skills needed for working effectively with 
lief that the primary role of a community worker 


not introducing projects to the village. As such, the 
Worker was an animator and facilitator, rather than organiser or "project manager’. Significant 


lime and emphasis was placed on the development of good communication skills, particularly 
the ability to really listen. Workers needed to hear and understand the villagers’ concems, 
hopes and ideas for the future. They needed to listen for the obstacles and the motivations 
which inhibited movement toward solutions. And, among the weaknesses, they needed to 
recognise the strengths which, if carefully nurtured, could lead to action. 


The following topics are covered: 
44.1 Role and qualities of the community worker 
4.4.2 Communication skills 
4.4.8 Facilitating discussions 
4.4.4 Problem solving 
4.4.5 Preparing village workshops 
4.4.6 Networking 
4.4.7 Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) techniques 


4.4.1 Role and qualities of the community worker 


At the beginning of training only one or two of the core group members had a clear idea of 
what would be expected of them in their new job. While they had been recruited primarily 
because of their genuine concern for and wish to help the poor, the core group members 
believed that their skills in, for example, health education, sanitation or business, somehow 
indicated the type of work that they would be doing in the future. 


However, within a few weeks, their understanding of ‘community development’ had changed 
and the trainers decided to ask how they understood their roles. 
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What is the role of the community worker? 
- motivate participation of the people in the community 
- support community initiatives with ideas or materials l 
- try to understand the needs of the community by listening to people 
- participate with the community in solving the problems 
- build up confidence, honesty and fairness in the community 
- support the community in evaluating the work done 
- communicate with all levels of authority 
- build local leaders among the village people 
- guide the villagers to understand the goal of community development 
- look at environment and geography 
- become a consultant for local leaders 
- share knowledge and experience 
- learn from the villagers 
- guide the villagers in making plans and strategies 


What are the qualities desirable in a community worker? 
honest, just, hardworking, humane, aware of human rights, patient, supportive 
of solidarity, loving, adaptable, gentle, committed to helping the poor or the 
people who suffer, not rushed, a role model, wise in solving problems with the 
people, willing to accept ideas of the community, encouraging, able to listen to 
other people's ideas, willing to share knowledge with others, knowledgeable 
about developing communities, willing to continue learning new things about 
the community. 


Months later the core group again discussed the role of the community worker and 
summarized the main points. (Handout 1.) 


This was then compared to how other community workers perceived their role. (See Handout 
y) following) The similarity helped to instill an element of confidence in the core group and a 
feeling of solidarity with community workers elsewhere. | 
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Several members of the core group were involved in training workers from other agencies. 
During this training they used the "Network" exercise (see Section 4.8) to illustrate the 
importance of a worker encouraging and supporting the development of leadership and 
individual responsibility in the village. This exercise highlighted the difference between 
development built on the leadership of the worker as compared with that built on shared 
leadership. The same exercise was used during the second cycle of training for the ‘village 
workers’ (see Section 4.5.2). 
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4.4.2 Communication skills 


To discover why a directive approach 
core group looked at personal prioritie 


This highlights differences when the p 
lo a number of questions. 


was not appropriate when working with villagers the 
s using the "What do I like" exercise (see Section 4.8 ). 
articipants are asked to state their personal preferences 


The discussion brought out the following points: 


Differences in personalities; what comes from one family is different to others. 
We need to value the answers of everyone - there is no right or wrong answer. 
An issue involving one life is easier to deal with than an issue involving many 
people who have different needs - but there are some common needs. — 

We can't and shouldn't force others to follow one idea 


If community workers were to support rather than direct villagers in identifying, analysing 
and resolving problems, they need to be able to truly "listen to the heart' of the people. 


Role plays were considered to be an effective way to develop communication skills and they 
proved to be very popular with the core group. Their value lay in providing a sheltered | 
situation in which the core group members could practice new ways of communicating. 
However it was oflen the discussions which followed which proved to be of lasting value. 


VNPT, 
282 2202. 
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Listening and responding | 
After each of the following role plays, (mostly performed by the foreign trainers), the feelings 
of the ‘actors’ were shared with the others. This acted as a way of debriefing but informed 
everyone of how the exercise was actually experienced. These reactions were then compared 
with observations before the core group drew out points of learning. 


Role play - Distracted listener 
(Scenario: The speaker talks about her/his feelings about a personal problem. The listener 
does not respond to what is said and does not give the speaker her/his attention.) 
The speaker felt annoyed and frustrated at not being listened to. The observers 
were able to identify the distracting and distracted behaviour of the listener. 
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Role play - Attentive listener E } 
senario: The listener is attentive and responds to the speaker's feelings with 


expressions but not words.) 
: The speaker felt that she had been heard and the observers were able to clearly 
identify the attentive behaviour of the listener. 


y 
ty 
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The "Concentric circles" exercise (see Section 4.8) was used to allow the core group to 
practice their skills of attentive listening by listening to one another in pairs. These pairings 
were constantly changed to help develop group intimacy and trust. 


Note: This exercise required sensitivity as the questions, or the intimacy created by the total 
attention of the listener, aroused strong feelings among some of the participants. Many 


Cambodians have not had an opportunity to effectively work through traumatic experiences 
from their past. 


In discussing what could be learnt from this exercise the core group responded with the 
following: . | 
. The practice of these skills helps people become alert to other people's 
responses. They knew they were being listened to by the ways the listeners 


responded appropriately to the speaker's feelings (laugh, feel sad, look 
attentive, good attitude) 


Role play - Excessive responding | 


(Scenario: The listener picks up what the speaker is saying but continually cuts in, talks at ~ 
and advises the speaker.) 

The observers noted that the listener was not attentive, However the giving of 

advice was seen as evidence of care for the speaker on the part of the listener. 


Role play -Empathic responding 

(Scenario: The listener is attentive and reponds with empathy to what the speaker is saying.) 
Some observers considered the lack of advice as evidence that the listener did 
not really care about the speaker's problems. Generally the core group 


considered the previous model of listening was more natural and appropriate 
than the latter. 
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was discovered later t 
her advice. 


The "Listen for Feelings" 
solely on the feelings whi 


by mirroring feelings the speakers all 
felt that they had had the full attention of the listener. 


In pairs, the core group then practiced communicating by listening to each other for 5 
minutes and then reversing roles. After, they discussed how they had felt being attentively 
listened to and what their partners had done to make them feel that they had been truly heard. 

In every case the members experienced a genuine bonding while sharing a 

personal problem with their partner. Some expressed surprise at how open 

they had been but felt that they could trust their partner to confidentiality. 


The idea of confidentiality was then discussed, stressing its importance for maintaining the 
openness, honesty and strong trust which had developed within the core group. The members 
agreed that all personal issues would not be discussed outside the core group.  , 
The "Rumours" exercise (see Section 4.8 ) emphasised the importance of gaining accurate 
information of events in the village. In this exercise a story is passed from one person to 
another, becoming distorted along the way. The discussion brought up the following points: 
Different groups exist in the village. It is important not to believe absolutely 
what one says about another. We need to listen well and listen to people 
directly, not just to the leaders. 


Role Play - Personal perceptions 

(Scenario: Half the participants are each given a role of a different villager. Unbeknown to 
them they are actually all given details of the same village woman. The other half of the 
participants, unaware that they will all meet the same person, interview the villagers to find 
out their concerns, and also their strengths.) 
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The interviewers each fed back what they had learnt about the womans — pe 
situation and also what they considered her strengths to be. Each E oo 
picked up on different concems but generally recognised the same strengths. 


The discussion which followed recognised how everyone has different personal " 
preconceptions or interests which influence what they hear. It is important to be aware 
this fact and not let it dictate what is heard. 


The trainers then used the "Clear communication" exercise (see Section 4.8 ) to illustrate the 
need for two way communication to get information across accurately. This exercise 
contrasts the result of drawing an unseen diagram, firstly described without discussion, to that 
of allowing the listeners to ask for clarification. 

The results clearly indicated the superiority of two-way' communication. None 

of the core group could reproduce the first diagram but when they were able to 

ask clarifying questions all but one drew an exact copy of the second. 


The discussion focused on the importance of providing opportunities for ideas to be discussed 
and for listeners to be able to ask questions. The core group recognised if they were to 
accurately pass on new ideas or information in the village it was important that they engage 
the villagers in conversation and not just to talk at. them. 


Role play - Notetaking, 


(Scenario: The worker asks personal information and busily writes into a book everything the 
villager says. The villager is uneasy and her/his answers get briefer.) 


The discussion which followed covered several issues associated with note-taking. Some of 
the core group believed that if notes were not taken then the villagers would think that they 
were wasting their time talking about their problems. Others felt that villagers were wary of 
having personal information recorded for fear that it would be used against them. The role 
play had also shown the distraction and interruption to the conversation caused by having to 
stop while notes were written. The core group then discussed the impression created by | 
writing the problems in a book and then leaving - either nothing would result or the worker 


would solve the problem in the oflice. Either way the villagers are not motivated to act - 
simply to wait. | 


Role play - Status 


(Scenario: The worker sits on a chair at a table whilst the villager either sits on a small stool 
or on the ground.) 


The core group decided that is important to sit with the villagers, on the 
ground or where the villagers were most comfortable. Otherwise the workers 


would be seen as putting themselves above the villagers and seen to act as if 
they were superior. 
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Framing questions 


E trainers asked the core group some general questions and some specific questions and 
s ^ asked which they found easier to answer and why. After discussion it was concluded 
at: ! 


It is usually better if questions are specific so that people can answer 


concretely and directly from their own experience. lf questions are broad and 
general they are sometimes difficult to answer. 


An example of a general question asked of villagers was: 
people in your village?". A better (more specific) way to 
"What were the worst problems for your family 
have inadvertently contributed to individual prob 
communal problems.) 


" What are the worst problems of 
gather this information was to ask: 
this year? (This approach, however, may 
lems being regularly prioritised over 


The "Animal tag" game (see Section 4.8) encourages participants to experience the 
frustrations, and limited information gained, when respondents give one word replies to 
questions. In the game the participants seek the identity of an animal, a drawing of which is 
pinned to their back by questioning others who can only respond with "yes" or "no". From 


this exercise the participants realised that it is better not to ask questions in the village which 
encourage only a yes/no response. 


Input: There are 3 general types of questions: 
(i) Closed questions usually elicit only a brief response, often a single word such as yes/no. 
.. These questions often start with: Do you....? How many ...? What is/are ...? Who....? 


These questions can be useful in verifying specific facts but do not encourage the 
open sharing of information or opinions. - 


An example of this is: "Do you have food?" 


(ii) Leading questions indicate the response which you expect or prefer to hear. This type of 
enquiry often contains the 'correct' answer in the wording of the question. Often 
people reply with what they think you want to hear out of politeness or the hope that 
if you are pleased then you will help them. These questions are useful only if they 
produce a negative response. Agreement to the ‘lead’ does not, in itself, necessarily 
represent the true situation. 

An example is: "You don't have enough to eat, do you?" 


(iii) Open questions encourage people to talk freely and respond as they wish. These 
questions allow the respondent more control over what is shared and allows the 
enquirer to perceive the issue more through the ‘eyes of the villager’. They are more 
exploratory than confirming in that they are not limited to the preconceived ideas and 
priorities of the worker. : 

An example of this type of question is: "What have you eaten today? 
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The trainers then asked a series of questions and the core group were asked to classify each | 
as either closed, leading or open. Once the members were conversant with the differences 
they formed pairs and practiced asking open questions about the following: 

- sickness in the family 

- water supply in their village 

- relationships among people in the village 

- work that people do. 


4.4.3 Facilitating discussions 


Leading a group discussion : 

The purpose of the following role plays was to practice listening, responding and managing . 
the dynamics within a group. Previous practice had been on a one-to-one basis. The practice 
also served to alleviate anxiety among core group members before facilitating group 
discussions in the village. The scenarios were developed in response to situations which 
arose in the village. The participants were instructed to be attentive to how they framed 
questions and how they enabled discussion amongst all the group members. 


' The worker, as facilitator, left the room to prepare before joining the group to introduce 
her/himself and the organisation and lead a discussion on problems faced by the ‘villagers’. 
While the worker was absent each of the 'villagers' was given instructions on slips of paper. 
For most the slips were blank but one or more had a specific role to play, unknown to the 
others. These roles are listed below. In each role play 1 or 2 core group members sat aside 


and observed the dynamics, noting how, rather than what, things were said, what feelings 
were evoked, what gestures and tone of voice were used. 


After each role play of 10-15 minutes there was a discussion on how the situation was 
handled and what other strategies could have been used. 


Scenario 1. You are the group leader. You know the people in your group extremely well 


and you know what they need. Y ou take charge of the meeting and try to run it 
yourself. | 


Scenario 2. Many NGO's come to ask questions in your village, most don't come back and 
nothing changes. You are annoyed at being called to yet another meeting. After a 
few minutes you tell the visitors about this and want to leave the meeting. 


Scenario 3. (This was given to all the women) You are very shy. You and your family 


have problems, but you feel you have nothing to contribute to the discussion. Y ou do 
not speak unless asked directly. | | 
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Scenario s. You are a long-term resident of this village and you are quite wealthy. You 
believe that others are poor because they are lazy and stupid. You think your ideas 
are the best. Y ou talk a lot and tell the visitors what the other people's problems are. 


Scenario 7. (Given to one participant.) You are a returnee and you have no land. You feel 
that the residents do not like you and will not let you have any land. 4 fter a few 
minutes you complain about this. 
(Given to another participant.) You are a resident of the village. You are poor and 
feel resentful that returnees get rice rations. If a retumee complains about their 
situation you get angry and accuse them of being favoured. 


Scenario 8. (Given to all participants.) It is very hot and you feel tired. You do not really 
want to be at the meeting and you don't see any benefit in being there. You are 
bored. You say very little unless issues, important to you, are raised 


Scenario 9. You believe that what the village needs most is a clinic. You think that the 
discussion about other problems is a waste of time and that the group should be 
talking about how to get a clinic. As soon as the question of what problems people 


have is asked, you reply the village needs a clinic and get frustrated if people talk 
about other problems. 


Scenario 10. (Given to the whole group to orchestrate.) Only 2-3 people attend the meeting. 
You don't know where the others are. Some can be seen in the distance. Some 
straggle in late not knowing what the meeting is about. 
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The core group found there was one scenario which hadn't been practiced ue po of "wm 
frequently in the village. Villagers disliked meetings and tended to arrive late, | Slisers to 
at will and leave at any time for more pressing or interesting duties. we ees EL. 
come and stay at a meeting was described by one of the core group as: like NA e f ü 
live crabs on a tray". This problem was really only overcome when the size of mee "fa Mul 
reduced or the community workers were invited by the villagers to join a meeting rather 


the other way around. (Refer Section 3, "Issues in village work") 


On completion of all these role plays the trainers summarised the core group's learnings: 
- people cooperate best when they want to and will benefit 
- if people start with a solution, probe to uncover the problem 
- encourage all people to talk and leave time for them to contribute 
- it is important to explain the purpose of the meeting clearly 
- be patient and polite and understand the process takes time 
- create a good atmosphere 
- leave responsibility for decisions with the village 
- build self-reliance not dependence on the core group 
- retumees and residents have similar core problems 
- try to direct discussion away from a dominating person 


Based on their experiences from the role plays the core group were asked to list the roles and 
qualities of a good facilitator. The handout on the following page recorded their conclusions: 


Input A group discussion has 3 objectives: 
(i) To help participants realise their personal worth and potential group strength, to help 
them gain confidence in themselves as thinking, active, capable people. 
(ii) To help participants examine, analyse and take action to change their situation. 
(iii) To help them obtain the means and skills they need to take charge of their own lives. 


_A good facilitator does not see her/himself as the expert who has the answers and whose job 
it is to pass on knowledge to others. It is essential that the facilitator genuinely feels that all 
persons in the group have their own knowledge and valid points of view and each person's 
experiences and views are of equal value. That way every one can learn from one another. 


The facilitator must remember not to lecture. In fact, the facilitator should avoid giving 
her/his opinions otherwise others may simply agree to whatever s/he says. The facilitator's 


role is mainly one of posing questions that help the group to see their situation as one that 
they can change - not as something beyond their control. 


Before discussing the role of the community worker in maximising participation we reviewed 


what participation means, the reasons why people participate, and the barriers to participation, 
especially for women. (See Section 4.3.4) 
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How can we maximise attendence and what should we consider? | 
program arrangement, determine a program of interest and which will be of 
benefit, determine a suitable time when people are free from work, determine 
clearly a time for meeting and the duration, find a convenient location, inform 
people clearly about the purpose of the meeting, ask respected people to call 


people to attend. 


How can we maximise participation in the meeting? 
sit together at the same level, create a happy environment, encourage people to 
talk to each other, friendly atmosphere between facilitator and members, start 
- ^ - the meeting on time, introduce each other, discuss, question, resolve problems, 
set next meeting time, close the meeting. 


What are the skills needed by the facilitator? Ah 
The facilitator must have the skills to be able to: listen to feelings, be a 
counsellor, stimulate critical thinking, encourage the village people to make 
decisions and be self-reliant, communicate clearly, respect the knowledge of the 
people, solve problems, interview, guide without making decisions, be a 
facilitator, understand people. | 


Discussion starters 


The core group had experienced occasions when participants in village discussions seemed to 
have had no ideas to put forward. This issue arose during the discussions following the role 
play (Scenario 8) above. ‘The core group asked for ideas of how the thinking of villagers 
could be stimulated. The trainers responded with the idea of beginning with a distraction, a 
‘discussion starter’ somehow related to the topic. This would allow the villagers to start 
talking about what they had just seen or heard before moving onto the issue at hand. 


The core group were asked for ideas of activities which may be useful. Their ideas ud 
supplemented by some from the trainers and the resulting list was: 


posters, plays, case studies, proverbs, open-ended stories, songs, games, actual 
objects and poems. 


The reader is referred especially to Srinivasan, L .(1990) and Wen 
f S ier, D. & B. B 
for examples of these techniques. ower (1980) 
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The following points were made to 
Discussion starters should: 

- raise questions rather than provide answers. 

- Show only one problem at a time. 

- only reflect problems which have been identified by the villagers already. 

- Show everyday life but avoid being too personal. 

- be simple and clear. 

- be field tested with a small group first. 


guide the formulation of discussion starters. 


The core group were then asked to divide into 3 groups and devise discussion starters for the 


following problems: lack of food, lack of fertilizer and lack of draught animals. "These were 
then presented to the others for comment. puo ET 


, 


4.4.4 Problem solving 


At one point a number of problems had arisen in the village work: 

For example: Expectations of the core group that everyone must benefit. 
Expectation from the villagers of handouts. 
Process was too slow to meet urgent needs. 
Village leader was not respected by the people. ! 
Core group's fear of a lack of participation at the next stage. 


The foreigners introduced the following ‘linear’ approach to problem-solving. 


Problem Solving Process Jim 

l. Define the problem. | | 
‘It is vital that everyone clearly understands the problem to be solved. The goal of the 
process is to overcome this specific problem only. 

2. List all the causes. | 
Unless the actual causes of the problem are addressed by the solution the problem will 
re-appear. It is necessary to tackle the causes and not just the symptoms. 

3. Brainstorm possible solutions. 
Do not judge whether ideas are sensible or possible at this stage. Think of as many 
options as possible, not just those that have been tried before. 

4. List the advantages/disadvantages for each. | 
Eliminate those which are obviously unsuitable or impractical but then consider all the 
remaining to be of equal value when listing the good' and bad points of each. 

5. Decide on the best option/s and develop an action plan. 
The best solution may be a combination of options considered. Having chosen the 
solution try to adjust it to overcome the identified disadvantages of that choice. 
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The core group were asked to work through the following examp T7 
Scenario: Next week the Minister and a delegation of 10 people from thé Ministry of Rural ; 
Development want to discuss the work of the organisation. 


1. Problem: How do we arrange their visit? 

2. Causes: When will the visit take place? How long does the delegation 
have? Will we provide food? How will we give our presentation? 

3. Brainstorm options. 


At this point the foreigners interrupted the exercise and asked the participants to help one of 
them with ideas for a visit of his family from Australia. The core group quickly reeled offa 
number of ideas of how the family members could be accommodated, entertained and shown 
the work that the group was doing in the villages. The core group were then asked to 
continue with their exercise for the Minister's visit. | 


The core group came up with many ideas of how the Minister and his 

delegation could be entertained and educated. 

4. Advantages / disadvantages: Several of the ideas were unanimously 

discarded and the group listed the points for and against each of the remaining. 

5. Solution: It was decided that the delegation would be accommodated at the 
government hotel, the group would organise the schedule of the visit and send 

it to Phnom Penh for approval, everyone would eat together in a restaurant and 
then visit one of the villages in which the group had been working for a while. ` ` 
Finally the philosophy and method of working would be presented to the 
delegation by one of the core group. B 


` Following the exercise the foreigners explained the reason for the interruption. This had been 
a use of an 'externaliser’. The core group realised that it had been much easier to think of 
ideas for someone else to implement than it was for themselves. They then recognised some 
of these ideas had become part of their own list of options and had led to a more innovative 
but appropriate solution than may have been reached otherwise. The core group then 
discussed how this technique could be used in village work. Other examples of 'externalisers' 
were suggested and included: | : | 


case studies from other villages, role plays and pictures 


The core group were referred to the ideas generated for 'discussion starters' (see Section 
4.4.3) for other possible ways to 'externalise'. 


They then used this problem solving approach to address the issues facing them in the 
village, helping them to understand and decide how they could respond. This process was 


also used with villagers both to solve problems and to teach villagers how they could identify 
solutions to their problems themselves. 
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The trainers repeatedly found that the information that came up from the core group's 


thinking in steps 1-4 was very simi - 
ry similar to what they themsel 
However, the conclusion ey themselves could have anticipated. 


in step 5 was sometimes quite unexpected. Because of the language 
barrier the foreigne are of some of the other factors which were being considered 
the preceding steps. This method assumed a linear 
ffect, thereby discounting the intuitive factor. | 
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4.4.5 Preparing village workshops 


Prior to looking at the process of preparing workshops the trainers attempted to develop an 
understanding among the core group of the many factors influencing the way people learn. 
This was begun by focusing attention on the learning which occurs in life, outside the 
classroom. This learning is more extensive and as valid and valuable as any formal 
education. The core group began by looking at the way they had "learnt' in the past. 


How do we leam? 


The following exercise was adapted from Hope, A. & S. Timmel, (1984). The core group 
were asked to each list 5 things they had done that morning. 
Why did you leam it? 
saw someone else and it seemed good, wanted to do the same, wanted to please 
parent/friend, wanted to be good, seemed important for the future 
Who taught you? 
mother, friend, neighbour 
What was the nature of the relationship? 


like, respect, believe in, sometimes fearful (learn so as to avoid being beaten) 
How did they teach? ! | 


demonstration, observation, practice 

What were the things which helped your learning? 
encouragement when I made mistakes, learnt simple things first, learnt step by 
step therefore not complicated | | | | 

What were the things which hindered your learning? 
impatience, being forced, confused, complicated, not interested, tired, idea was 
too different to previous experience, does not fit with own beliefs, no ability 
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Attitudes 


The following handout was used to stimulate discussion on altitudes. 
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The core group were asked to look at each scenario and describe: 
How do you think the worker fe 


els about her/himself and about the village people? 
the worker thinks the villagers are stupid and looks down on them, s/he thinks 
S/he knows better, doesn't care about the villagers or know what their attitude 


is, s/he is not a friend to them, s/he feels frustrated, angry, discouraged, 
disappointed, impatient, intolerant, superior. 


How do you think the village people feel about themselves and about the worker? 
the villagers feel afraid, ashamed because the worker blames them, feel angry 
and stupid, they think the worker is better than they are and not their friend, 


they do not follow the advice of the worker because it does not fit with their 
ideas or beliefs. 


The discussion which followed concluded that: . 


In these situations the village people aren't learning. This may be attributable 
to the fact that the worker is an outsider and there is no trust, respect or 


friendship; the people don't want to learn that particular thing in that way. 
They feel that the worker doesn't believe in them or doesn't like them. 


Role play - Superior approach. 


(Scenario: The worker sits above people, yells at them for not being attentive, talks at them, 
makes degrading comments about the participants etc.) 


How did the 'participants' feel about themselves? 


angry, frustrated, don't like it, don't look at each other or interact with each 
other, ashamed, hopeless, disappointed 


How did the 'participants' feel about the educator? 
high person, boss, one who knows everything s/he thinks the participants are stupid 


What can we learn from this example? 
be gentle, use good words, be patient, don't look down, be close to the people 


Role play - Equal approach. 
(Scenario: The worker sits with the people and is respectful of them.) 


How did the ‘participants’ feel about themselves? 
friendly, like a family, listen carefully, interested 


How did the 'participants' feel about the educator? 


feel closer, learn a lot from the village people, exchange ideas, feel relaxed, 
does not need to be strong 
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What can we leam from this example? E. 
respect the knowledge of the people, let them talk and participate, don't force 


them, don't set yourself up as the teacher. 


ould we approach sharing knowledge in the village? | 

T y re Vilis people od their habits - what they do and why. Listen to | 
the people and learn their ways and culture, develop trust, as equals, work with 
the people who want to know, start with what they want to know and with 
what they know already. 


Bridging the gap between urban and rural | | 
The core group were asked how they thought village people perceived people coming from 
the town, and vice versa? Firstly, they were asked to put themselves in the position of a 
villager. 
What are the perceptions of villagers about urban people? 

urban people are rich, overseas K hmer, politicians, business people, 

humanitarian workers, teachers, corrupt people, pretending to be political to 

gain benefits, very high because of education, able to earn a lot of money, use 

high words rather than low words, better living conditions, can't eat/drink as 


the villagers do, powerful people, pale skin, arrogant walk, don't do physical 
work. | 


The core group related the following village sayings: 
"[hose who live in the towns plough on the back of the people". 
"[he powerful use the people as 'a pedal' to get where they want to go". 


The core group were then asked to put themselves in the 'shoes of a city person'. 

What are urban people's assumptions about villagers 
villagers strongly maintain traditional customs, difficult to guide, stupid (don't 
have an overall idea on how to order their lives), ignorant, either hardworking | . 
or lazy, greedy (those who benefit from patronage), either honest or crafty 


(exaggerate their plight in order to be helped), difficult for them to change their 
ideas, low education, illiterate. ^ | 


How can we bridge this gap? 


Be simple like the villagers in dress, language, food; build up trust and be 
close with the village people; be patient and tolerant with their attitudes; share 
our feelings; simulate and put ourselves in their shoes; help them as we can; 
motivate them to be optimistic; respect the knowledge of the people; don't be a 
person who knows better than the village people; learn from them; show them 
we are always honest; don't be partisan; stay in the village a long time - 
integrate; don't talk about politics; be a role model and don't do bad activities. 
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Working with illiterate people E men 
The e of this exercise was to give the core group an insight into the td: "y 
being illiterate. (It is reported that 78% of the female and 5296 of the male pop 


illiterate in Cambodia.) : 


Topics for workshops were described orally as each, written in Mandarin P yeu Mee on 
the board. Each participant was then asked to put their name next to the topic whic y 
wanted to prepare. 


(1. Family Planning; 2. Child care; 3. Animal vaccinations, 4. Disease; 5. Hygiene; 6. Compost fertiliser, 


7. Business management, 8. Credit) 


The core group were puzzled (and amused). by the introduction but when asked to select their 
preferred topic showed hesitation or followed a close friend without clearly knowing, what 
they had chosen. PARAR "m 


This was followed by a discussion during which the core group were asked: 
How did you feel? | | aadar 


amused, frustrated, no responsibility, bored 
What are the problems faced by illiterate people? 5 
can't read signs, notices, official papers - always dependent on others for’ 
information and truthful translations | | 


In our work with village people, what are the obstacles we present to the illiterate? 
use of written contracts, signs, rules vibe 


What techniques can we use to minimise these difficulties? 
Use pictures, literacy classes, demonstrations, role plays and theatre, videos, 


L 
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Perception 
The purpose of this exercise is to i] 
differently. We are 'educated' to 


were given a sheet with the follo 
downwards and read what was w 


lustrate the fact that different people perceive things 
perceive things in a certain way. Each of the core group 


ving markings. They were asked to keep the arrow pointing 
ritten on the paper. 


(i) Preconceived notion 


lah 


When no one was able to decipher the message they were told to look at the white space 
rather than the black markings. Immediately everyone could read the word. They were then 
asked why it had been so difficult to read at the Start. | | 


We are educated to perceive things in a certain way. Most of us expect to see 
black on a white background 


(ii) Pre-suggestion 
The participants were divided into two groups. 


One group were told that they would get a 
picture of an old woman. The other group 
were told that their picture would be of a 
young woman. Each group could not hear the 
instructions for the other. 


On receiving the picture they individually 
discerned the image suggested. Both groups 
were then asked to report what they could see. 
They were then asked who could see the 
image of both the young and the old woman. 
Only one person was able to see both and 
each group had to help those in tlie other. 
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What can we Icam frum this exercise? 
The pre-suggestion influenced perceptions. Unless people are taught meanings 
of drawings and how to interpret them, they may not receive the message 
which is intended. 


Understanding drawings 

The purpose of these exercises was to illustrate that the core group have learnt how to 

interpret drawings and that what they see is not always consistent with what others see. A 

rm of drawings were presented and the members wrote down what they saw for each . 
awing. 
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Their answers were then compared with what was seen by 


LSO illiterate people in PNG where this 
exercise was designed. This exercise was taken from: Kisi E 


m Save Long K irapim Save (1986) 


(some formal education) (no formal education) 
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Scale 


The trainers told the well known story about a poster for malaria prevention. 

"A health worker went to the village to give a talk on malaria and took with him 
a poster of a large mosquito. In his talk he discussed the causes and prevention 
of malaria with the village people and then went home, thinking 
his talk had been very successful. 


However, after his departure the people remarked how thank£ul 
they were that they did not have these 'monster' mosquitos in 

their village. The mosquitos there were only tiny so they were | 77 
sure they were quite harmless." 


One of the core group reported that similar misunderstandings occurred during health 
education training in the border camps. 


The trainers stressed the importance of testing materials with a sample group before using 
them in the village to ensure that the intended message was actually portrayed. 
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-veparing Workshops 
oie te oH Mess had run several training workshops in the village but had ex 
prepared these well nor carefully considered an appropriate format. The group T aske 
what was needed to prepare for a workshop? 

knowledge, skills, materials, planning, clear objectives, venue (place), know 
how many people will attend, who is target group, 


The core group discussed the various aspects of a workshop, incorporating learnings from the 
previous sessions. With some guidance from the trainers, they brainstormed the many 
elements of a workshop and agreed on the following format: 


Purpose (objectives). 
Clarify the problem. 

. Discuss what people already know. 
Specify problem, knowledge wanted. 

. Share ideas, experiences of solutions. 
Link new ideas to existing knowledge. 
What obstacles may occur to this solution. 
How can we overcome the obstacles. 
Summarise (what we have learnt). 

Action plan - who will do what, when. 


c NO 99 M OS D BOUE 


The core group were reminded of the use of ‘discussion starters' (see Section 4.4.3) as a 
technique to stimulate discussions in workshops. 


The core group members formed small groups, each to prepare a workshop on one of the 
following topics: | 


compost fertiliser vaccinations for chickens 
family planning explanation of interest on loans 
sanitation i 


These were then presented to the other members for comment. Suggestions were then 
incorporated into the workshop plan before it was used in the village. Following each 
workshop the content and methodology were evaluated, in the light of the villagers' 


understanding and reactions. The plan was modified accordingly. This was seen by the core 
group as an ongoing process of refinement. 
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4.4.6 Networking 


The community workers W 
worked, of being aware of 
access these services direc 


ere in a unique position among the villagers with whom they 
services and information available in the town. Being able to 
tly and to link villagers with them, was recognised as a skill. 


From the early days of the project the core grou 
to meet with Cambodian staff in these a 
- to locate the various offices, 
- to leam how other organisations function, 
- to share information about respective programs, 
- to share experiences, 
- to leam of and from the problems that others had faced, 
- to learn if others had plans for working in the core groups target villages, 
- to understand about how the core group could refer people to others' programs, 
- to investigate possibilities for collaboration on projects. 


p visited other IOs and NGOs in Battambang 
gencies, The objectives of these visits were; 


Organisations visited in Battambang included: 


CRS, WVI, HAI, HOLT (now CFDS), HI, ICMC, ANS, PARTAGE, CARITAS, CARERE, 
IRC, MHD, BFD, SABOROS, KRDA, OXFAM, ILO. ) 


These visits provided a basis for liaison with organisations once the core group started 
-mplementing projects in the villages. For the first few visits the core group members were 
accompanied by a foreigner, after which they went alone. As a result all the core group 
members developed confidence and competence in contacting and cooperating with other 
agencies and government departments to organise the support they required to undertake 
projects and activities in the villages. English language training assisted in enabling liaison 
with expatriates in other agencies, reading notices, minutes of meetings and reports. 


After 6 months the core team travelled to Phnom Penh to visit the projects of Khemara in 
Phnom Penh, Redd Barna in Kompong Speu, JRS in Kandal and WVI in Oudong. These 
visits gave the core group new ideas and the opportunity to speak to those who were already 
doing activities similar to what had been started or planned. A major benefit was the i 
encouragement the team felt in seeing Cambodians carrying out community work. Seeing a 
very competent female worker, one of the female core team members remarked: "If she can 
do it, then I can too". 


On return, the different approaches of these agencies to community development and to 
implementing similar projects were compared and contrasted. These visits also gave the core 
group a feeling of solidarity with Cambodians in other provinces working for similar goals. 
After 24 months the core group also visited CARE's WID project in Pursat. 
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vit TNT nded a 
Two of the core group went on an exposure visit fo the Philippines. One Tue Wire ew 
workshop on "Buddhism and Development" in Thailand. Nes of E. M LEM and 
‘asm for the work. Members wer 
ideas, new questions and new enthusiasm E t 
supported to attend courses within Cambodia. These included training in community 
development, PRA, leadership, English, computer use and accounting. 


4.4.7 Participatory Rural A ppraisal (PRA) techniques 


Whilst PRA techniques are not skills in themselves, they are an extension of the skills and 
values inherent in community development work. The style of training was somewhat 
different in that the trainers presented the techniques, drawn from Theis, J. & H. Grady 
(1991), to the core group rather than the core group developing the techniques themselves. 
Even so, the trainers attempted to use a participatory manner of presentation. 


Input: Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) is defined as "a family of approaches and 
methods to enable rural people to share, enhance and analyse their knowledge of life and 
conditions, to plan and to act." (Chambers, R. 1992) It focuses on the behaviour and 

attitudes of the outsider, skills akin to those used in listening and learning from the villagers 
described in Section 4.4.2 above. PRA is a set of techniques or methods for learning together 
with and from villagers. They not only help us to learn about the village but they can also 
clarify some trends for the villagers and prompt discussion. 


The following techniques were introduced as additional tools which could be used in village 
work. They were not intended to replace but supplement other approaches to information 
gathering and were used at different times in the process in different villages. 


Historical profile 


Input: A historical profile gives important information for understanding the present situation 


in the village, as the community perceives it. It provides an overview of key historical events 
in the community and their importance in the present time. 


The trainers asked one of the core group to document the recent history, as he understood it, 
for one of the villages he was currently working in. It was explained that this activity was 
best carried out with a group of villagers, preferably long-term residents of the village. In 
lieu of a whiteboard, which was used in this training exercise, the use of stones and a clear 
area of ground would suffice. The time scale and categories for the profile were chosen quite 
arbitrarily, but with a view to giving an over-view of the village situation in recent years. 


Within a very short time the following visual history of the village was produced. 
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The core group were then asked to look at the table produced and note where major changes: 
had occurred. They then asked the informant (the core group member who had prepared the 
table) what had brought about these changes. In this example the core group learnt how this 
village had been affected by: 

(i) major political events, (for example, fighting during the early 1970s, major population 
relocation and decimation during the Khmer Rouge regime in the late 1970s, the 
communist/socialist rule and the influx of IDPs in the 1980s) 

(ii) changes in village administration, (semi-royalist followed by semi-liberalist appointments 
in the 1960s and early 1970s, despotic rule of the Khmer Rouge cadre, socialist 
structures and Krom Samaki in the 1980s) 

(iti) changes in land tenure, (private ownership in the 1960s and early 1970s, communal in 
the late 1970s, collective in the early 1980s, redistribution and private ownership in 
the late 1980s) . 

(iv) infrastructural changes, (damage from the fighting in the early 1970s, construction of 
large dams and irrigation canals during the Khmer Rouge years, subsequent 
destruction and deterioration during the 1980s) | 

(v) societal changes, (how trust between villagers was effected by the advent of fighting i 
during the early 1970s, the institutional destruction during the K hmer Rouge time, an 
the corruption within collective enterprises during the 1980s; how dignity p 
destroyed during the Khmer Rouge regime; how cooperation was harmed by the 
forced collective activities during the late 1970s and early 1980s) 
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Mapping 
Input: Maps can be used for a number of things 
- infrastructure (location of schools, roads, the wat, markets) 
j i istribution) 
- demography (population density and distribu i 
- wealth (social and residential stratification eg poor in one area, rich elsewhere) 
- water sources (location of rivers, canals, ponds, wells) 
- land use and fields (vegetable gardens, rice fields, animal prazing, cash crops) 
- soil types (suitability of different locations for different cropping) 


The core group developed village maps in most villages where they work. These varied in 
size from A4 sheets of paper to maps of 2m x1m, and in detail from very elementary 
sketches of main features to multi-coloured drawings locating every house. They were 
mainly used for locating or designing infrastructural work, for example, roads, wells, ponds, a 
dam, canals and channels, schools and dikes, but have also clarified land use, poorer sectors 
of the community and land ownership. In several villages the map was drawn by the village 
leader but in most a group of respected people were asked to jointly prepare the map. 


In one village almost every family (over 160 participants) was involved in constructing a very 
large map. Four large sheets of paper were fixed to a board and the central village road 
drawn through the middle. The villagers were asked to estimate whose house along the road 
marked the centre of the village. Having selected a house those residents living to the north 
formed one group and those to the south formed another. The groups were noticably uneven 
so the villagers chose again. This process was repeated 3 times until the two groups were 
approximately equal. The two groups then divided into those living east of the road and 
those living to the west. Each of these 4 groups were given the respective sheet of paper and 
each person was asked to locate her/his house using coloured squares of adhesive paper. This 
process drew out much discussion and debate among the participants. Four core group 
members were used to supervise the 4 different groups. 
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Ranking 
Feedback from the first retreat 
which the core group asked to 
were displayed. 

a) how to measure roads and canals 

b) research methodologies 

C) accounting procedures 

d) project proposal for funding 

€) report methods 

f) small enterprise development 


(see Section 4.6.7) had provided a number of training topics 
be covered before the foreigners left. A selection of these 


It was explained to the core group that they would be asked to prioritise them, using different 


methods, to ensure that the most desired were not left to chance near the end. 


Input: Preference ranking means ordering from the most preferred to the least preferred, or 
from the most important to the least important. From preference ranking we can determine 
the preference of each individual and compare the preferences of different individuals. 


Each of the core group ranked the topics individually and fed back to the whole. These 
individual 'scores' were combined to produce an average ranking of the group as a whole. 
l. d at 6 4. a I j 


Input Pairwise ranking means choosing between every 2 possiblities in combination. 
Pairwise ranking allows us to determine the main preferences of individuals, identify their 
ranking criteria and compare the preferences of different individuals. 


The core group were then asked to each decide their 
preference between topics a) and b). The majority l. 
choice was recorded. They then chose between 
a) and c), a) and d), a) and e), a) and f). These decisions 
were recorded in a table. (See line 1.) The core group 
then compared b) with options c), d), e) and f). (Line 2.) 
Similarly they compared c), d) and e) with the remaining 
options. It was explained that additional information can 
be obtained to better understand village priorities by 
asking the reasons for each preference. The resulting 
table appeared as such: 


The total number of preferences for each option was counted and recorded against the 
respective option as a score. From comparing the scores a ranking was determined. 
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i i i iect so that the 
Input: Matrix ranking identifies lists of criteria for choosing a certain object so that 
reason for the preference is understood. 


The trainers suggested 3 criteria which might be appropriate for this exercise: 
(i) urgency in learning the subject 
(ii) number of people needing the information 
(iii) difficulty in getting this training elsewhere 


The core group then assessed the range of topics against each of the criteria, d them 
from 1 (highest priority) to 6 (lowest priority). They then added the scores for each topic 
and determined the ranking. 


These rankings were subsequently used by the trainers to prioritise the topics covered in the 


remaining training sessions. Topics b) and f), of lower priority, were not covered due to time 
constraints. 


Seasonality 
Input: Seasonality charts are a way to illustrate how activities in the village change according 


(o the seasons. This allows workers and the villagers to consider and view the whole cycle 
of activities so as to better understand the village situation. 


The trainers laid out a large sheet of paper on the floor and asked the core group to write the 
Khmer months of the year across the top. They were then asked for the recognised seasons 
and to mark when they normally occurred. The trainers then produced bags of seeds and 
asked one member to indicate, by a string of seeds, the times when there were different 
activities associated with direct-sown rice. Another was asked to then do the same for 
transplanted rice, using a different type of seed. Other members followed, indicating the 
seasonal variations occurring with different aspects of rice production. This raised 
considérable discussion among the core group as to when certain activities began or finished. 
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The following chart resulted: 
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What are some of the pattems or trends that you can see from this calendar? 
most suitable times for other communal activities when either men, women, 
Children or all villagers are relatively free from rice production, times when 
certain inputs are needed (eg. fertiliser), the changing stocks and price of rice, 


. when stocks are high the price is lowest and when stocks are low the price is 
highest. 


The core group were asked to brainstorm other aspects of village life which may vary 
seasonally and be suited to this method of investigation. 
wet & dry seasons / climate - rainfall & temperature / crop sequences / crop 
pests & diseases / collection of fish (secondary food sources) / animal diseases 
/ migration / social events (ceremonies) / debt / human diseases / labour 
demands on women, men & children / reliability of water sources / suitable 
income generating activities / quantity or type of food eaten / prices of food 


The core group divided into two, one producing a calendar of 'seasonal income generating 
activites' and the other of 'available food sources'. 
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Wealth Rankin 

This technique as introduced separately in the training as a possible method of wi a 
rather unique problem facing the organisation. The core group had. eagerly collecte di Í 
bundles of used clothing which had come into the country from relief operations in the border 
camps. These clothes were to be distributed among the very poor in the villages where the 
core group worked, prior to the onset of the cold (windy) season. There was concem that f 
any association with 'handouts' would adversely affect future expectations of the villagers an 


the selection of recipients would damage relationships with and within the communities. 


Input: The purpose of wealth ranking is to learn about the inequalities and differences in 
wealth in a village. The villagers have a good idea, better than outsiders can ever have, of 
who among them are more or less well-off. Different people within the community may also 
use. different criteria in deciding, the. relative wealth of different people. 


The trainers distributed a set of ‘family profiles’, cut into slips, to each of the core group as a 
practice exercise. (See following page.) They were asked to each choose a number of 
categories of wealth and then place each 'family' in the appropriate category. Half of the core 
group chose 3 and the other half, 4 categories. Each participant then calculated a 'score' for 
each of their categories. This was done by numbering the categories from the wealthiest to 
the poorest, dividing that number by the total number of categories and multiplying the result 


by 100. For example, | 
[| 3categories j| 4 categories 


wealthiest 1/3 x 100 = 33 | 1/4 x 100 = 25 


m--"-——— svassaneeetaesserescabeneraeeessereeseereserseeswereeeeSsteeeees Har seseneneeneseseeseresseaseSeeeheras= sa dd 


mT————À PLL ee ee ne 


poor 3/3 x 100 = 100 | 3/4 x 100 = 7 


rrr titre rrr) sens hs th aas nuin asse hen a hh 


i 
poorest - Í 


The individual scores of each family were then added from each 'scorer' and an average 
calculated. It was explained. that, in practice, the.'village scorer’ may not know a family and - 
be unable to categorise them. In that case the family would then be given no score and the 
average would be based only on the number of actual scores recorded. The averaged scores 


provided the ranking, with the higher scores indicating the poorest and the lower indicating 
the wealthiest. i 


The core group were then each asked for the criteria by which they had allotted 'families' to 
different categories. Each had used slightly different criteria but a general representation for 
4 categories was: | | | 

Rich: big house, many hectares of rice land, machines (motorbike, pump), 

materials for ploughing, ox cart etc, many cows, money to loan 

Middle class: land, cows, good house, ploughing materials etc 

Poor: small land, 1 cow, small house, 

Poorest: no land, no cows, small house, live from day-to-day 
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When first used in the distribution of clothing, the core group were impressed by the 
accuracy of this technique and relieved that the method of selection avoided accusations of 
favouritism from the villagers. However, trying to work through the whole process in one 
day proved very difficult. 
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village. Wealth 
poorest) before 
nvestigate the 


The handout below suggested a way this technique could be used in the 
ranking was used to both identify and target project participants (eg the 
commencing projects and, on other occasions during the evaluation phase, to 1 


profile of those who had participated. 


Handout 


e 


owing step 


as 
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4.5 Village Process 


The organisation's approach to work in the village was, without doubt, the area of greatest 
learning for the foreigners and core group alike. It was an area where the learning process 
was markedly reversed. The villagers 'taught' the core group, through resistance and 
complaints, and the core group 'taught' the foreigners, through patience and gentle guidance. 
lt was a difficult process for all concemed - the villagers suffered frustration, the core group 
suffered antagonism and the foreigners suffered perplexity. Together we experienced the 


consequences of applying a method rather than allowing theory to develop out of reflection. 
on practice. 


The foreign trainers, much to the consternation of the facilitator, responded to the expressed 
wishes of the core group by providing conventional community development theory as the 
basis of the village approach. Several members of the core group discounted their ‘intuitive’ 

- knowledge and eagerly sought instruction on methods thought to have been so successful in 

= other countries. The others believed that they were simply an 'empty vessel' needing to be 
filled. The lack of self-confidence, both on the part of the Cambodians and the trainers who 
were new to the country, led to the introduction of an approach which took the full two years 
for the inappropriate elements to be modified or discarded. 


The training was based on a rather purest approach which had, as a major component, the 
'conscientisation' of the villagers - influenced by the approach developed in South America 
under the authorship of Paulo Friere. But, instead of truly listening to the people, the trainers 
introduced a step-by-step procedure by which the villagers could better understand their own 
situation. The pace and direction of this approach was very much under the control of the 
angka. However, the core group also experienced powerlessness at the beginning, in not 
knowing about the next stage before the previous one had been accomplished. In part this 
approach was inspired by the needs of the core group who were wanting something ‘concrete’ 
they could learn and then do in the village. The stages provided structure for the core group 
and with structure, confidence. 


Role plays were used extensively and proved highly successful in understanding situations, 
trying out new ideas and giving confidence to the core group members. Each stage was 
covered in training immediately preceding, and the results discussed immediately following its 
use in the village. The Cambodians were constantly invited to critique the process in the 
light of their experiences. 
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: rought out 

The process of theory => action => reflection due T poplar vui aE pproach 
: iticism i ; i ad never en 
enuine criticism in the early days. [he foreigners ia 

: the ultimate, or even the penultimate for that matter. It was intended to a NT 
foundation of knowledge and experience from which a truly indigenous ri Ed 
emerge. Those members who had the least confidence 1n their own capabilities 
slowest to relinquish this security blanket. 


In encountering, difficulties when carrying out a ‘stage’ in accordance with the training, the 

j for fault. As confidence grew and problems 
core group looked to themselves or the villagers tor | E. This 
repeated themselves, several of the core group members began to question the proce: A olli 
led to animated and incisive discussions on what needed to be modified and how this shou : 
be done. Now, two years later, many of (he core group are developing their own Mes 
working based on their own strengths, their own experiences, their own traditional knowledge . 
and what they consider valuable from outside. One core group member who had had 
possibly the greatest need for 'structure' in the initial stages said of one of the foreigners, at 
the second retreat, that his "greatest achievement in the past 12 months was in learning about 
Khmer culture”. In other words the foreigner had learnt to relinquis} control and trust the 
‘Khmer way’. 5 
In retrospect the staged approach favoured a particular ‘view of community’ (see Section 
4.3.2) in which most, if not all the villagers were encouraged to participate for individual 
benefit using a group process. ‘The core group had chosen to focus their efforts on the poor. 
However the trainers recommended that no-one be excluded from participating - the rationale 
being that exclusion would only exacerbate existing tensions within the villages. There was 
an assumption, which subsequently proved valid, that the wealthier villagers would choose 
not to participate in projects from which they stood to gain very little. The core group 
constantly met with frustrations in trying to implement this principle and were often confused 
by suggestions to help the poorest but not to exclude even the wealthiest. It was the trainers 


who were the slowest to learn that divisions within the communities could not be broken 
down so easily. 


Activities in the villages were directly in response to the needs identified and prioritised by 
the villagers themselves. These usually addressed basic material needs such as food and 
water. On the other hand the program's objective, and hence the core group's prionty, was to 
rebuild trust and cooperation. ‘These were expected to develop as a result of activities and 
interactions fostered within the villages. The core group perceived projects as a vehicle 
through which this confidence, trust and cooperation would grow in the community. The 
villagers, on the other hand, were skeptical of gaining personal benefit, their primary concern, 
through participating in communal activities. The organisation's approach, which sought 
participation of relatively large groups of people, was unrealistic in a climate where trust was 


often superficial. It was the core group who finally realised that working with smaller, 
naturally forming groups was more eflective. 
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The following account of training is 
We are even hesitant to present curr 
writing the Cambodians themselves 


included, not as a guide but a record of what took place. 
ent practice as a theoretical model. At the time of 
are really engaged in finding a truly Cambodian process. 


This section is presented under the headings: 
4.5.1 Village approach 
4.5.2 Village workers 


4.5.1 Village approach 


Initially the training proposed 7 stages, 
the village. 

1. Familiarisation (Look and listen) 
Problem identification ' 
Prioritising 
Analysis of causes _ 

Solution identification 
Project implementation 
Evaluation 


in a linear progression, as a process of working with 


C3 OSA ue» mde 


_ However, prior to commencing village work, the core group needed to identify suitable 
villages and gain the required authorisation to work there. 


Authorisation and village selection. 


The foreigners called upon one of the core group to explain the government structure as it 
currently stood as they, along with many of the Cambodian themselves, did not have a clear 
understanding of the channels of communication required to gain permission to work in the 
rural areas. (It is perhaps relevant to mention that it had only been since 1990 that foreigners 
have been permitted to work in Battambang Province.) | 


The explanation portrayed a rigid and hierarchical 'socialist' structure which, at the provincial 
level appeared as follows: 
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The Govemor and Vice-Govemors were appointed directly from Phnom Penh (ie. overtly 
political appointments) and then each level of authority in turn appointed those directly below 
them. Each level must provide their superiors with monthly, quarterly, half yearly and annual 
reports on activities under their jurisdiction. Permission needed to be sought from the 
permanent V ice-Governor, the District Leader, the Commune Leader and finally the Village 
Leader before village assessment, selection and work could commence. 


Under guidance from the core group the correct procedures were followed and the core group 
were able to visit villages with only minor obstruction. (It should be borne in mind that the 
province was, at that time, highly volatile with skirmishes between rival political factions, 
open warfare with the Khmer Rouge and a proliferation of banditry, so security checks and 
strict surveilance were practiced.) 


Having made 'exposure visits' to several villages and returnee settlements the core group drew 
up a set of criteria upon which to base their selection. The initial list was: 
population of both residents and returnees, reasonable security, more than 50 


families, no other NGOs working there, cooperation between the village leader 
and the villagers. 


t 


———. 


Initially one village was chosen in each district. Two villages were near the 'front line' and 
security deteriorated between the time of selection and commencement of work. One other 
had a major military presence which was found later to cause the villagers to live in constant 
fear of undisciplined behaviour and made work untenable. Thus, 3 of the villages originally 
selected were, in fact, unsuitable and work was never started in them. It was also found that 
one village, to which the core group had given a commitment for work, had had significant 
assistance from other NGOs, despite assurances to the contrary from the commune and village 
leaders. With experience the criteria were modified to address these problems. 
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1. Familiarisation 
The objectives of this first stage were: 
1) To develop an understanding of life in the Village. 


2) To develop trust and friendship between the villagers and the core group. 
3) To explain the group's philosophy and method of working. 


In training this stage was referred to as "Look and Listen" to reinforce the idea that the core 

group was there initially to learn from, and about, life in the chosen village. Initially the core 

group clarified who were the official and who were the recognised leaders in the village with 

whom they should become acquainted. , 
official leaders - village leader, assistant leader 


recognised leaders - monks, atchar, teacher, kru K hmer, traditional birth 
attendants, old nuns. 


Input: In getting to know the community, workers need to (i) look and see how people are 


living and what they are doing and (ii) listen to what people are saying about their life and 
their village. 


What would we look and listen for to assess: 
(i) material wellbeing? 
Look - are people thin and weak, during meals what do people eat, can the 
children go to school, what do their clothes look like, what is the condition and 
size of the house, what cooking utensils and possessions like mosquito nets do 
they have, what is the size of the house plot, do people work or stay at home, 
do they own animals, what is the sanitation like? 
Listen - are people hungry, do they have work or land, do they have support 
from family and friends, what do the leaders and respected people say about 
life in the village? 
(ii) social wellbeing? 
Look - do many people participate in ceremonies, do they help each other, is 
there equity, are the houses the same, do they live independently, is there 
security, ave they forced to do things, do people participate if invited, what is 
their conscience and morals? 
Listen - do people visit someone else when they have a problem, are people 
often invited to join ceremonies and do they participate if they are invited, do 
they borrow from others and not lend in return, do they want to help each 
other and do things together? 
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i sonal wellbeing? ! 
E du - do Brie have friends, are there quarrels between families, do P : 
have a job to do, do they wait for help from others, do they drink wine and/o 
lav cards, are they lethargic or alert? | 
Use - are iiia concemed for their families, do families quarrel together, do 
thev know what they want to do in the future, do they show their difficulty and 
complain, are they at peace - pure and stable in themselves, do they have 
ability, do they have education, do they have many problems? 


To encourage the core group to experience the multiplicity of social interactions which goes | 
on in any village when they were not there, a simulated role play was attempted. 


Scenario: Each of the core group took on the perceived role and character of a different. 
villager, for example; an old man, old woman, drunken man, wife of drunken man, traditional 
healer, monk, pregnant woman, midwife, atchar, young girl from the border. The 'villagers' 
interacted with one another in the course of their daily life. n 


While the simulation was not highly successful, the discussion which followed brought out 
the inter-connectedness of a community and differences between how villagers saw 
themselves and how they were often perceived by others. 


Some of the core group were naturally anxious about meeting the villagers for the first time. 
To alleviate this anxiety every member had an opportunity to practice introducing her/himself 
and the agency to the ‘village leader' in role plays. Much of the focus was on trying to 
differentiate the agency's approach from that of other humanitarian organisations which had 
provided handouts in the name of community development. | 


For several weeks the core group visited chosen villages and talked at length with the village 

leaders, respected people, individual families and small groups of villagers. They made a 

- conscious decision to travel into villages by simple means (motor bike, norrie on the rail line, 
boat, on foot) and share the lives of the people, staying at night whenever possible. 


The core group responded to questions from the villagers by trying to explain the concept of 
community development. This proved difficult to convey as the core group themselves were 
not yet conversant with the practice and the words and ideas were similar to those 
promulgated during the Pol Pot regime. As explanations got longer the core group were 
accused of doing nothing in the village but talk. Villagers were also wary of answering too 
many questions from the core group as trust had not yet been established. 


In several villages, the village leaders attended the early meetings, either distrustful of what 


might be said by the workers or the villagers, or anticipating some personal benefit by way of 
a'commission’. This often had the effect of stifling discussions and, in the minds of the 
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Villagers, reinforced the link be 
tired of this apparently fruitless 
Those that didn't were eventuall 
groups simultaneously. | 


tween village authorities and the workers. Most leaders grew 
task and allowed the workers to continue in their absence. 
y thwarted by the community workers meeting with different 


Subsequent modifications included an 
and a move away from ex 
the organisation. The cor 


luc increased emphasis on developing trust and friendships 
plaining the concepts of community development and the goals of 
e group learnt to use more open questions to elicit information. It 


Was also realised that tangible activities needed to be started quickly. 


2. Problem identification 
This second stage had the following objectives: 
1) To learn of the problems most conceming the villagers. 
2) To provide a forum in which the villagers could discuss their concerns amongst 
themselves. 


3) To develop an atmosphere of trust and openness within the village. 


The core group were asked to brainstorm possible ways of gathering information. 
ask village leader, ask village leader to select representatives, ask community 
all together, ask small discussion groups, ask individuals, ask respected people, 
ask respected people to ask the villagers, use a questionnnaire. 


The group then looked at the advantages and disadvantages of each suggestion before 
deciding on small group discussions. A discussion on the preparations needed to run a 
community meeting followed. (See Section 4.4.3) , 


An INGO worker had commented that, in 1992, villagers complained of "a lack of water" but 
in 1993 those same villagers were more likely to perceive their problem as "a lack of wells". 
A major impact of the influx of INGOs had been to 'teach' the villagers what they can expect 
from the angka. The trainers felt it important to distinguish between the villagers naming a 
problem and naming the solution they desired. The core group were given examples of what 
villagers may identify as 'needs' and were asked to identify those which could be considered a 
‘problem’ and those which represented an inability to implement a solution. Being clear on 
the difference meant that the community workers were aware of the 'needs' which needed 
further investigation when talking with villagers. 
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o 
This particular phenomenon, of perceiving needs in terms of what tte Ms AMBAS 
provide, had a major effect on the way the core group Were able to deve op à fedi o fii 
activities in the villages. In most cases the villagers secmed ta begin with a solu Pee 
had often been implemented by an INGO in a neighbouring village. The core nA a dio 
oflen neither able, nor willing, to match the scale and type of input required. They fac ae 
difficulty of moving the villagers backwards from a solution to identifying att an 
moving forward towards what was a more considered and hopefully, a more mutually 
acceptable solution. 


In the village it was observed that early ‘problem identification’ meetings were conducted like | 
'surveys'. Several workers, resorting to a style with which they had had previous experience, 
interviewed meeting participants individually and recorded their responses in detail. This was 
despite the training in communication skills undertaken previously (see Sections 4.4.2 and 
4.4.3). The trainers presented two role plays. | . 

Scenario 1. The worker records each villager's name and problem in a book. 

Scenario 2. ‘The worker listens to the problems but records them after the meeting. 


The core group felt that the first approach was more 'professional' and the second would lead 
villagers to think that the worker was not really interested in their problems. This led to a 
discussion on the impression created by recording the problems in a book and taking them 
back to the office, presumably to solve for the villagers. The trainers stressed that the main 
point of problem identification was not to gather a lot of data but to gather people and 
encourage them to start talking together about their problems. 


From the start of village work, the community workers had stayed overnight in the villages 
whenever security allowed. After several weeks they were asked why. The group 
brainstormed a list of worthwhile activities they could undertake at night: 

make friends with all kinds of people; talk more with the village leader about 

our agency - explain who we are and how we work and how we can help; 

observe social, personal and material wellbeing; deepen understanding of 


relationships, factions, power structures in village life; have fun with the 
villagers. 


A series of role plays were devised, incorporating difficult situations which had mostly come 
out of village experience. These allowed the core group to practice introducing themselves 
and learning of the problems from the village 'group leaders' and gathered villagers. (See 
Section 4.4.3 for the scenarios used.) Each role play was followed by discussion and served 
to sharpen the group's understanding of their approach to developing communities. 
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In the vill P 

TN ae vr workers, usually in pairs, met with each of the official village 

reported ba ck ' ; Of 15-18 families) to discuss the problems of the villagers. These were 

E 4 o is whole team and were found to be of a personal rather than communal 

Diner Sw ers began asking specifically about both personal and public problems. 
problems were remarkably similar within and between villages, often influenced by 


the time of year and usuall i 1 
" y requesting a desired solution; for example, " salt 
lack of seed", "lack of fertiliser", "lack of food". - a a 


Difficulties faced by the core group members were also found to be similar. The meeting 
participants tended to talk only to the workers and not to each other. They expressed their 
needs as urgent, often exaggerating their situation and expecting handouts or prompt action. 
The villagers complained of having to attend the meeting and were reticent to share private 
concerns publicly, in line with the Cambodian proverb which warns: 

"Don't open your stomach for the birds to eat." 


3. Piioritising. 3 
‘The purposes of this stage were: 
^ 1) To encourage villagers to identify others who have similar concerns. 
2) To address existing village power structures so that all participants have a chance to 
be heard. 
3) To select the priority for work based on the wishes of the villagers themselves, 
in accordance with agreed criteria. 


Initially the core group discussed the meaning and purpose of prioritising. The options, as 
seen by the group consisted of: 
(i) Everyone in the village works on the same problem. 
(ii) Everyone in each village group works on the same problem. 
(iii) Each person works with people who have the same problem. 


In terms of villager motivation the third option was preferred but the core group decided to 
initially work on only one problem at a time for fear of the process becoming too 
complicated. (With experience and confidence this decision soon lapsed.) 
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They then looked for different ways this could be done.. 4 r 
(i) Everyone chooses own main problem with the majority deciding. 
(ii) Representatives of common problem groups negotiate village priority. 

The core group looked at the advantages and disadvantages of each approach. Afler je 

discussion the group decided that they would organise a whole village nieeting xia 

process and clect representatives of each problem. A committee would be formed, 

comprising a core group member, the village leader and each of the problem group 

representatives to decide on the priority for work. 


The core group determined criteria against which problems should be measured and devised a 
series of questions by which the representatives were expected to judge the most important 
village problem. These were: 

If we work on this problem will it benefit the poorest people. in the village? 

How many people have this problem? 

What will change if the problem is solved? 

How urgently do we need a solution? 

Will the problem spread if it is not resolved quickly? 


In practice it was extremely difficult for the villagers to choose a single problem which was 
of most concern to them and most chose to shift their allegiances to the prioritised problem 
afler its selection. It later became clear that different problems can stem from similar root 

causes. As the final solution was intended to address the underlying causes rather than the 
'symptoms' the villagers were justified and, in fact, often wise to join the 'successful' group. 


It was a strategy of the core group, advocated strongly by the trainers, that the village leader 
be isolated from village decision-making processes to minimise his influence over the 
villagers. This was done either by asking him to fulfill a ceremonial role or by physically 
distancing him from the proceedings through a diversion planned by the workers; for - 


example, one worker sitting with him in his house completing a list of village residents while 
another worker conducted the meeting elsewhere. 
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While the village leader did not participate directly in the process of prioritisation, the 
villagers often chose powerful people to represent them, even knowing that these people 
would not necessarily represent their best interests. The core group discussed ways by which 


the existing power structures within the village could be addressed to ensure that everyone 
had an equal opportunity to press their case. 


It was decided that each of the common problem groups would form into sub-groups of 5 
who would each select their own group leader. (It was expected that groups would naturally 
form along lines of gender and wealth, thereby ensuring representation of the marginalised 
sectors in the community.) These group leaders then met to elect a single problem 
representative. While this proved to be a rather long and complicated procedure, it was 
successful in getting the issues of women and the very poor to the 'negotiating table’, only to 
see them quickly over-ridden by the more powerful. The criteria for prioritisation proved to 
be meaningless in the face of personal gain and village politics. ` 


4. Analysis of causes. z | 
A major thrust of this ‘village approach’ was the awareness-raising of the villagers. The first 
step in this process was to help them understand their problems better by tracing where they 
stemmed from. The objectives of this stage were: ; l 
1) To assist the villagers to link their problem with the underlying causes. 
2) To allow the core group to learn about the factors which affect the lives of the 
villagers. j i 
3) To reach an understanding that underlying causes must be addressed if the 
problem is to be truly solved. 
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dirty water 

no immunisation siai 
The trainers introduced this stage by performing a M 
mime. In this, a water source was used for many 
different purposes and a subsequent illness befell 
one of the actors. The core group were then 

i bolling water <—————_ lay 
asked to suggest possible causes and reasons of no wood ———— — »* : 


this illness. The results appeared as such: 


SICKNESS 


no pot no time 


Using actual village problems identified in the earlier stages, two similar mini-workshops 

were presented, trying to simulate what could be done in a village, using minimal outside 
resources. The core group took the part of villagers and were asked to identify underlying 
causes of a chosen problem. 


‘The first workshop used a web chart to display the inter-connectedness of the causes but, 
when the ‘villagers' came to decide on the major cause, they all immediately chose "lack of 
money". The discussion which followed resolved that, as villagers saw poverty as their main 
adversary, lack of money would always be chosen, irrespective of the identified problem. It 
was agreed that "lack of money" would be treated as a result and not a cause of most 
problems and would be disallowed in practice. 


The second workshop used a ‘poisonous tree’ to represent the problem and the identified 
causes were displayed as primary or secondary roots of the tree. The 'villagers' were asked 
what would happen if this tree was cut off at the trunk but the roots were left intact. This 
situation was likened to the food rations given to returnees to stave off hunger, but when the 


rations stopped most again faced a food shortage. The same result was likely if some roots 
were cut but the major one was left alive. 


Unless the main cause of a problem was identified, the implementation of a solution may 
actually cause greater hardship. A Cambodian folk tale provides the warning: 
"4 man raided his neighbour's food stocks and then put sugar around a goat's mouth. 
W hen the owner returned he killed the goat, assuming that it had eaten the food. " 


An example given of this was a rural bank which was established in Thailand to help relieve 


poor farmers. The main cause of the farmers' problems was not a lack of capital and the 
bank ended up owning many of the farms when farmers defaulted on their repayments. 
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The core group chose the se 


:, cond style of 
display similar to this: prgjeniauon 


ich had resulted in a multicoloured 


LACK OF FOOD 


Debj f NCC RAM ns 
no capi 

SE =— no skill 

- sickness 

~ cant work / no job 

- spend more than earn Ls au. 

Spend more than earn 


-masychimn/^ Camact work —InsaiMiclent and "smal iod 2°78" 

edt . ‘disabled - sold land - poor soil 

. s - Sick - teturnee - many in family 

- family care - demobilised soldier - lack water 

In the village, the participants were asked to identify primary causes which were then 
displayed on the tree. They then each selected the major cause for themselves and formed 
groups around a common primary cause, larger groups again sub-dividing into groups of 5 . 
people. Each small group was asked to list the root causes on slips of paper which they then 
stuck under their chosen primary cause. Everyone had difficulty differentiating between or, 
in actual fact, untangling primary and root causes because, as was evident from the practice 
workshop in the office, there was no clear distinction. Representatives from éach group then 
summarised their situation to the large group. | | 


While the vision of participation was often stunning (the first such workshop in a village 
attracted some 120 participants, many from other problem groups), the situation was very 
confused. Simply to facilitate a workshop for so many participants was ineffective. Illiterate 


. participants were marginalised by the process and a few confused the tree for some form of 
political statement. Most of the participants were only interested in getting on with the 


solution although some conceded that they had learnt something from the workshop. 


Despite these problems the core group decided to retaifi this concept but modified or 


sharpened their prescntation to minimise confusion. Assistance from other core group 
members was sought whenever large gatherings were anticipated. With the gradual adoption 
of less formal approaches to supporting village groups this workshop itself became less 
structured. 
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5. Solution identification. " 
In working with the villagers to identify an appropnate solution this jos ERMER id. 
| 1) To assist the villagers to analyse the linkage between their problem an ^o 
2) To allow the core group to leam about the factors which have prevente 
villagers overcoming, this problem in the past. | . 
3) To reach a solution which resolves the problem by addressing the underlying 
causes. 


Training of this stage was usually informal, with the trainers working with individual ul 
group members to understand the causes and think of options which would best address these. 


During the months of June - December, when the previous rice harvest had been sold to 
repay debis or consumed, it was common for the villagers to identify lack of food as their 
major concern. It'was considered important to identify the cause of the food shortage as this 
determined the most appropriate solution. In different villages the solutions arrived at, with 
their main causes bracketed, were: 1)Rice banks (rice debt), 2) Income-generating loan 
schemes (inability to produce food), 3) Fertilizer loans (poor yield), 4) Emergency food loans 
(natural disaster) and 5) Food For Work projects (infrastructural barriers to food sufficiency 
or a need to ‘buy’ time until longer-lasting solutions could be implemented). 


Several of the solutions were likely to arise regularly and these were developed with the core 
group as a whole. Records of these training sessions can be found in Section 4.7. Inevitably 
villagers sought to improve their economic situation. Where the solution involved a project, 
this was developed in discussion with the village participants, however the mechanics were 
usually formulated by the community worker in consultation with the whole core group. 
There was apprehension among the core group about what the villagers may decide and they 
felt that limits needed to be set. This took away ownership of the project from the villagers 


but the alternative was considered too 'risky' for the organisation and, with full participation, 
too time-consuming for the villagers. 


[n practice the villagers had usually already decided on the solution and were not interested- in 
workshops by which they expected to reach the same conclusion. In reality the core group 
oflen went back into the village with the details of a solution pre-determined in the office. 
The core group learnt to advise the villagers early on the extent of financial assistance they 
could expect from the organisation as expectations were often set by what other agencies 
were providing in neighbouring villages. There were constant complaints about solutions 
which contained an element of communal activity. 


Ud d 


Ran 


Aye 
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6. Project implementation. 
The objectives for this stage were: 


1) To allow the participants to freely select their own officials who will manage 
any ongoing activities resulting from the project. 

2) To encourage the participants to value the material and personal resources 
available within the village as well as outside. 


3) To develop a feeling of pride and ownership of the project through active 
participation in its implementation. 


Training in the office again consisted mainly of informal one 


ine-to-one discussions to ensure that 
the responsible core group members were clear on the objectives of the project and how it 


was expected to solve the specific problem. As explained before, the community workers had 
somewhat different objectives to the village participants. The core group perceived projects 
primarily as a way of fostering trust and cooperation whereas the villagers were primarily 
interested in the material benefits for themselves personally which might accrue from 
participating in the activities. An example of one project's objectives follows: 


Objective 1. To establish a rice cooperative in each of 3 villages which will be managed 
and operated by the members themselves by the end of January 1995. 

Objective 2. To enable the poorest in these villages to purchase rice at below market 
prices during the rice growing season when they lack food. 

Objective 3. To develop trust and cooperation among the members throughout the life of 
the project. 

Objective 4. To build personal dignity and pride among the members, empowering them 
to become active and valued members of their community. 


Almost every project was preceded by a written project proposal which set out the objectives 
and an outline of the project plan. For some projects, primarily infrastructural work, the core 
group sought approval of government authorities before. work commenced. Occasionally the 
details of the project were complex and a thorough understanding by the core group member 
was needed before this understanding could be passed onto the villagers themselves. (See 
Section 4.7 for the details of various projects.) 


The implementation of projects was usually preceeded by a series of meetings to improve the 
understanding and ownership of the participants. Initially this involved a registering of 
commitment to be involved, followed by a discussion and formulation of the project rules. In 
practice the rules were often introduced by the community development worker for 
discussion, amendment and agreement. Then came an election of a project committee of 
three people, usually a president, secretary and treasurer. Prior to voting the participants were 
asked to identify the qualities of the people best suited to fulfill this role. For projects which 
were ongoing and intended to be finally managed wholly by the village the election of an 
auditor was also recommended. 
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expected 
Additional training was then provided for the committee members who anne cii 
to educate the membership on the rules, potential long-term benefits "n Katien ciel 
project prior to commencement. (From these committees, natural lea lers vetri P labni, 
Members were occasionally tested on their knowledge of the miles prios to » raitiliiBes 
Relenting to pressure from the villagers to begin a project, this education of the co URLs 
was often done hurriedly and superficially. This contributed to the malfunctioning $e 
committees and further informal training was introduced during the early life of the project. 


Many projects were developed on the principle that, to be sustainable, outside ase ced 
repaid, often with interest, to support the following cycle. The core group adopted the iM H 
accepted practice of forming groups of 5 who would mutually guarantee one another. a 
usually one of the core group's objectives to achieve mutual support so these groups were 
encouraged to meet regularly for this purpose. The core group gradually relinquished this 

idea ag it was felt the coercion needed to keep these groups together was actually harming the. . 
development of trust. In practice it was found that unsolicited meetings never occurred and 

the guarantee to pay for another was rarely discharged. Rather, the defaulting member was 
forced to repay. 


Usually the committees were responsible for organising the resources from inside the village 
while the community workers, mostly in conjunction with the committees, arranged for those 
coming from outside. In practice the villagers often needed to be pressed into providing their 
contribution to the project as they still believed the angka would eventually provide 
everything that was needed for them. 


Logistics of the implementation phase were usually worked out in conjunction with the 
project committees but occasionally this became extremely complex and was developed in the 
oflice (see example in Section 4.2.6) Even so a certain responsiveness to the real situation 


was encouraged and the core group quickly recognised the need for flexibility when 
implementing a-project plan. 


With the implementation of most projects continual monitoring of progress was considered 
necessary to both learn from the activities and to ensure that the stated outputs were achieved. 
This was carried out during regular visits to the village but on a rather random basis. The 
discipline of regular monitoring and the involvement of village participants did not take hold 
among the core group in a 'formal' manner but each member kept weekly records of her/his 


observations, discussions and concems and these formed the basis of reports and final 
evaluations. 


Those projects which involved some form of repayment inevitably led to difliculties. This 


became a source of great. anxiety and perplexity within the core group. The foreigners 
decided to address this issue in training. | 
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How do you feel When it is time to o 


rganise repayments at the end of t cycle? 
anxious, difficult, worried, co) "T of a project cycle 


Ylict, tense inside, pity for the poor, angry. 


Does it feel like a partnership with th 


e villagers? 
No. We feel pity and compas 


sion but they feel angry and resentful. 


If you were a villager, what would motivate 


| you to repay? —— 
contract, gratitude, relationship, expectations of another cycle, dignity, honesty, 


honour, reputation, fear, understand potential long-term benefits 


These motivating factors were collated under 3 headings and the core group asked: 
What is needed for the villager to be motivated by each of these approaches? 
(i) Fear - less power than the community woiker, less role in decision-making, 
want to retain personal dignity and respect. 


(ii) Belief in the relationship - genuine friendship, time together, trust, future 
benefits from relationship. 


(iii) Belief in the project - understanding, trust, ownership, prompt or 
guaranteed benefits, belief in the future, | | 


Which approaches have proved the most effective? . 
Referring to the classifications above, the core group rated their successful use 
of (i) at 80%, (ii) at 15% and (tii) at 596. =. ! 
Which approach was most likely to achieve our goal of building trust and cooperation? 
The first approach (i) was perceived as moving away from the goal while (ii) 
and (iii) were moving in the right direction. 


The core group now faced the dilemma of either ensuring success of the project by using 
means which worked against their goal or allowing defaults. and almost certain failure of the 
= project. They were asked to look at the implications of (i) forcing repayment or (ii) allowing 
— villagers to default 

(i) Forcing repayment - respect rules, keep word, retain resources, continuation 

of work in the village, sustainability, build reputation, experience benefits in 

the future, maintain dignity if guided but not forced. 

(ii) Allowing default - villages like the community workers, villagers control 

project, villagers happy, project fails, relationship with workers damaged. 


The core group decided that allowing default was also moving away from their goal. While 
coercion was not forwarding the goal of the organisation, the failure of projects before they 
had had a chance to prove their worth to the participants was of greater evil. This put the 
community development worker in the role of 'debt collector' or, as more often perceived, the 
'"businessman'. 
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Ilow can we develop a genuine partnership with the villagers? A ane 
spend more time with families, share information, educate them, be 'on b do 
keep our word, work together with them, help them during emergencies, » s 
ideas of others, encourage independence, listen to the villagers, become awal 
of village culture, use video for entertainment, inter-village visits, keep Er 
village workers, use drama provide skills training, organise activities other i 
than 'projects, Join in on social activities, use projects to educate, evaluate with 
the people, educate through demonstration, review past projects and work out 
how to deal with problems that arose, gradual transfer of ownership over time. 


The core group went on to identify specific activities to support these strategies. 


The safe-keeping of repayments also proved problematic. General village concerns about 
safety, mostly from the Khmer Rouge, and the members' fear of corruption among the 
committee occasionally led members to ask the community worker to take the repayments out 
of the village. Some saw this as the angka taking back what they had given, plus interest. 
The impression created by this action retuted the promise that the project belonged to the 
members in the village, even though it was actually in response to their request. 


7. Evaluation. i 
In theory this stage was also meant to be participatory, aiming: 
1) To allow the villagers to determine the positive and negative outcomes of the 
project. ; 
2) To assist the villagers to link all phases of the process with the final outcome. 


3) To allow the core group to learn how future projects can be formulated to better 
meet the needs of the villagers. 


‘Training for this stage is mostly covered in Section 4.6. As explained in that section, 
acceptance that this form of assessment could be valuable and constructive took a long time 
to take root within the core group. The villagers were rarely involved in the process other 
than in answering evaluation questions, typically in semi-structured interviews with ‘focus 


groups’. Nevertheless individual workers have completed a number of incisive reports which 
were presented to and discussed with the core group as a whole. 


After about 18 months of village work the core group reviewed the projects which had been 
undertaken to date. This review showed a heavy bias towards improving material wellbeing 
to the neglect of personal and social wellbeing. When they looked back to their 
organisational goal it was obvious that the focus of projects had strayed from the intended 
path. The 'structured' approach, which identified and prioritised problems, had been 
ineffectual in fostering initiatives which ostensibly improved personal or social wellbeing. 
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core group chose 3 qualities of life which were integral parts of their vision of 
development: solidarity, dignity and trust. They divided into 3 small groups, each taking one 
of the qualities, and discussed the following 5 questions: ` | 


1. How was .......... expressed in the past? 

2. How was .......... supported in the past? 

3. Why has Cambodian society lost this after the war? 

4. What is the difference in ..............between the past and now? 
5. How can we revive ............ ... in Cambodian society now? 


This led to a stimulating discussion on the lasting effects of the war and the importance that 
these aspects of life not be overlooked if Cambodian society is to recover. While most 
village projects maintained a strong emphasis on improving the economic situation of the 
participants, in accordance with villagers' priorities, the personal and social aspects are 


carefully considered by the community workers prior to implementation and during the 
evaluation stage. 


4.5.2 .Village workers 


The selection and training of villagers, for the primary purpose of promoting an 
understanding of the concepts of community development from within their villages, was an 
issue raised and discussed on several occasions. However the core group waited for an 
appropriate time when they were sufficiently confident in their own knowledge and skills, 
sufficiently clear on the qualities of the people desired and sufficiently familiar with and 
trusted by the villagers to arrange elections. The wait also gave time for the villagers to 
better understand the goal of the organisation and so they were able to make more informed 
choices. 


The preliminary discussions included the following: 
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vities of the Village Workers? 

EM "o die discussions; am interaction with the people; encoun’ eae 
to participate and share problems; facilitate and cooperate with core group; 
facilitate community activities; find methods to help them with decision- 
making; support community to reach community development goal and strong 
beliefs; work with people to carry out goals and implement plans; rapit 
core group in the village; arrange community development process in village 
through leading group discussions and needs identification; identify available 
resources in and near village; plan and implement the work; evaluate projects; 
cooperate with core group in evaluating work; share knowledge and experience 
with villagers and other Village Workers. i: 


The core group realised that they could not expect the Village Workers to be capable of these 
tasks immediately, without training.- Initially their role was seen as further explaining the 
goal and purpose of the organisation and encouraging other villagers to participate in 
meetings and activities organised by the community workers. Principally their training would 
be of an informal nature, learning from practice and experience in the village. 


The handout on the next page was used to stimulate discussion before the following questions 
were addressed: 


Should the Worker live and work in the same village? 

Advantages - understand and cooperate with villagers; know clearly about village 
situation; supported by villagers and villagers trust; know geography, culture, 
traditions and people well; good communication in the village; could convince 
the people well in the village; easy to make friends; people feel that it is 
interdependent in the village; make them feel more responsible. 

Disadvantages - join together to exaggerate; can be against us when they don't have 
what they want; people expect that the Village Worker could not help them 


because s/he is.villager and has nothing to give; there are less activities in the 
village, 


It was decided that the advantages of a Worker living in the same village where she/he would 
work outweighed the disadvantages. - 


Should the Worker be chosen by the villagers themselves? 


Advantages - they will be happy; know clearly about character; they support and trust; 
core group not blamed by villagers; they are responsible for themselves; 
villagers have power and can remove worker; feel responsible and make 
decision in the future; Village Worker has rights and authority in work; 
democratic way; good atmosphere in village. 
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Disadvantages - can conflict with village leader's idea; may not be supported by 
village power structure; may not fit organisation's criteria; there may be 
criticism from some local powerful people and village leaders. 
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It was decided that the villagers would be asked to elect their own Worker from a list of 
candidates prepared by respected people in the village and approved by the community 
worker. 


What qualities are required by the worker? 
‘The core group decided that the qualities of the Village Worker were the same as those 
desired in a community development worker. To the list of qualities brainstormed earlier (see 
Section 4.4.1) the core group added: 
self-confidence; persuasive; perceptive; i 
communicative; energy; maturity. 


nitiative; intelligence; creative; 


It was decided to choose both men and women as Village Workers. In villages of more than 
100 families, one Worker of each sex would be chosen. In small villages the villagers would 
chose the most suitable person, regardless of sex. Of the initial Workers.chosen, 8 were men 
and 5 were women. 


While education level was not considered as an important factor, at the time of selection the 
core group decided to only accept Workers who were literate. The training they would be 
given in the office would require this ability. Those selected would need to be middle-aged, 


between 30-50 years, to ensure maturity and a reasonable future working life span. 


The core group decided that the villagers should determine the criteria and elect their own 
representalive/s from a prepared list but, in several villages, the community workers were 
wary of the village power structures and simply asked approval of the villagers for a person 
nominated by the community workers themselves. In each case, the chosen person had 
distinguished her/himself through interest and participation in earlier work with the 
organisation and this distinction was recognised among the villagers. 


Initially there were 13 Workers chosen from 8 villages in which the core group had been 
working for a signilicant time, usually more than 12 months. The second group of 10 
Workers came from 6 'newer' villages, again a mixture of men and women. 


The core group elected a sub-committee from among themselves, to plan and coordinate the 
‘formal’ training of the Workers. The first week-long training cycle was organised with 
assistance from the trainers but the foreigners took no part in the actual training. Subsequent 
training cycles were organised, coordinated and presented without foreign assistance at all. - 
While the training is seen as ongoing, as the Workers become more skilled and confident in 


aa own capabilities, the community workers will slowly shift their attention to other 
villages. 
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Village Worker Training - Cycle 1 
The objectives were: 


l. To develop friendships between the core i 
i dships group and the Village Workers, and betwe 
the Village Workers themselves. : P y 


2. To develop a basic understandin 
community development. 

3. To develop b 

4. To leam fro 


g of the goals of the organisation and the principles of 


asic skills in communication and facilitating group discussions. 
m the ideas and community activities of other villages. 


Welcome & 
Introductions 


Role of Village Village meeting 
Worker Small groups 
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=" Video & Discussion Video & Discussion 
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Each of the morning and afternoon sessions was selected by different core group members as 
primarily théir responsiblity to prepare and facilitate. In discussion with the sub-committee, 
the individual core group members developed the following detailed program. Members 
made themselves available to assist others with activities, role plays or group discussions. 
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9.00 


10.30 
11.00 


12.00 
2.00 


3.30 
4.00 


5.00 
7.00 
8.00 


7.00 
8.00 


9.30 
10.00 


12.00 
2.00 


3.30 
4.00 


5.00 
7.00 
8.00 


Village process en a 


Day 1 - Monday 24th October 

Opening ceremony 

Ask all staff to introduce themselves 

Show participants around office 

Participant introduction ("Pairs" exercise) 
Break (tea) 

Present objectives of training 

Present program of training 

Discuss and agree on rules and conditions 
Break (meal) 

“Communities” game 

Present goal and details of organisation. 
Integral Human Development (3 legged stool) 
Break (tea) 

"Fruit salad" game 

Integral Human Development (Dev. wheel) 
Break (meal) 

Video & Discussion 

Close 


Day 2 - Tuesday 25th October 

Meal 

Divide into 4 groups ("Numbers" exercise) 
"Competition vs Cooperation" exercise 
Discuss 

How do you see your community? 
Break (tea) 

"Group Memory" exercise 

Discuss 

"Broken Squares" exercise 

Discuss 

Break (meal) 

Energiser ("Who is the leader?" game) 
Brainstorm activities of Village Worker 
Prepare list of activities 

"Leaders and Followers" exercise 
Break (tea) 

Discuss 

Brainstorm qualities of Village Worker 
Prepare list of qualities 

Break (meal) 

Video (comedy) 

Close 


* For details of games and exercises used in this 
training, refer Section 4.8. 
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12.00 
2.00 


3.30 
4.00 
5.00 
7.00 
8.00 


7.00 


8.00 


9.00 


5.00 


6.00 
8.00 


7.00 


8.00 . 


9.30 
10.00 


12.00 
2.00 


3.30 
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Day 3 - Wednesday 26th October 
Meal 

"Concentric Circles" exercise 
Role plays of listening techniques 
Discuss 

Break (tea) 
"Clear Communication" exercise 
Discuss 

"Animal Tags" game and discuss 
Divide into 4 groups 


"Ask for examples of closed questions 


Explain leading questions 

Ask for examples of leading questions 
Explain open questions 

Ask for examples of open questions 
Break (meal) 

"Percentage of Agreement" exercise 
Objectives of village and group meetings 
Role plays (leading small groups) 
Break (tea) 

Role plays (leading small groups) 
Break (meal) 

Video & Discussion 

Close 


Day 4 - Thursday 27th October 
Meal 

Discuss purpose of village visits 
Divide into groups 

Leave for villages 

Visit village projects 

Return to office 

Cominunal meal & Karaoke 
Close 


Day 5 - Friday 28th October 

Meal 

Discuss projects visited 

Discuss projects experienced in own village 
Break (ten) 

Divide into 4 groups ("Postcards" exercise) 
List problems of community work 

Each group brainstorins possible solutions 
Discuss plans with community workers 
Break (meal) 

Evaluation ("Catch the Question" exercise) 
Closing Ceremony 

Participants depart for home. 


I S S — AN Village process — 


Following preparation each core group member presented their session, in brief, to the whole 
group for comments and approval. 


This ensured minimal lappi i 
members to refer to isinots of ER mai Overlapping of material and allowed 


: sr | raining which had been covered previously. Each member 
was a ocated one training session to observe and evaluate the techniques of the trainer. 
(Further details of this method of evaluation are contained in Section 4.6.5.) Following the 


training week the whole group evaluated the process, style of presentation and content of the 


cycle. Minor modifications were adopted and a new sub-committee were elected to prepare 
- for the second intake of Village Workers. 


A similar procedure was used in developing and presenting the second cycle of training. The 


original sub-committee relained responsibility for developing the program and coordinating - 
the activities. A condensed outline of training follows: 


Village Worker Training - Cycle 2 
The objectives were: 


l. To examine how the participants have put their learning from Cycle 1 into practice. 
2. To deepen the understanding of community development and its sustainability. 


3. To develop skills to organise meetings, lead small group discussions and analyse 
causes of problems. ` | 


4. To learn how to identify resources within the village. 


* To strengthen cooperation between the Village Workers, and between the villagers 
and the core group. 


development 
& sustainability 


Again individual core group members developed detailed plans for their sessions and 
practiced these before the whole group. The foreigners were not involved at any stage during 
_ the preparation or presentation of this second cycle. On completion the core group evaluated 
- the individual sessions and the overall program. 
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4.6 Evaluation 


Whilst the foreigners regarded evaluation as essential for change and improvement of all 
facets of the work, the core group, in general, were apprehensive of evaluation and, at the 
start, unconvinced of its usefulness. The experience of enforced self-criticism during the Pol 
Pot times was a reality that many Cambodians have suffered and it was necessary to keep this 
in mind when engaging in evaluations which reflect on the individual's activities. 


A thorough understanding of why evaluation was done, with its goal of strengthening the 
whole, was fundamental. Perception of evaluation as a positive, constructive activity was 
consistently. promoted. It was of utmost importance that core group members were not 


‘blamed’ when objectives were not met - rather, the importance of understanding why was 
emphasised. 


Every core group member was responsible for preparing written evaluation reports for the 
project: iu their village It wasfflWifended that everyone would develop the necessary skills and 
comp*tence to do evaluations and'a lot of work was done on a one-to-one basis so that this 
could be achieved with practice. As more and more evaluations were undertaken and 


subsequent improvements made to various aspects of the work, the core group started to 
realise the value of the process. 


Participatory evaluation was an ideal. Evaluations of the training, individual core member 
performance and program evaluation were participatory in that the core group were integrally 
involved. Involvement of the village people in project evaluations grew as the core group 
members become morc familiar and experienced with evaluation methods and developed 
confidence in their own knowledge and abilities. 


This section of training is presented under tlie following headings: 
4.6.1 Introduction to evaluation j 

4.6.2 Developing indicators 

4.6.3 Quantitative indicators 

4.6.4 Qualitative indicators 

4.6.5 Evaluation of training 

4.6.6 Self-reflection 

4.6.7 Program evaluation 

4.6.8 Project evaluation and reporting 
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The following references were drawn heavily upon throughout this section. 


*PACT,(1989), Participatory Evaluation: A Users Guide, New York PA GT 


*Stephens, A. (1990), Participatory Monitoring and Evaluation, Bangkok, iot ^ 
*Natpracha, P. & A. Stephens (1 991) Taking Hold of Rural Life, Bangkok, 
*Feuerstein, M. (1992), Partners in Evaluation: Evaluating Development and 
Community Programs With Participants. London, Macmillan. 


O (RAPA) 


4.6.1 Introduction to evaluation 


The trainers began by asking the core group to look at the project development cycle to 
understand where. evaluation fits into the whole process. | 


Successful Problem 


mpm Identification SA | 


: Planning Review & 
Evaluation J Adjustment 


Monitoring 
Monitoring 
N ; Monitoring 


i : Implementation «—— 
What does evaluation mean? 


Alier discussion and some input, the following meaning was aflirmed: 
"Evaluation is a discrete assessment, usually undertaken at the end of the project, or 
when specific activities have been completed, and measures whether the project's 


objectives have been met.” 


Input: Evaluation provides the basis for future decision-making. The better we understand 
what has happened, the wiser we can be in making these decisions. 


Who is it for? 
ourselves, village people, funders 
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Why do we do evaluations? 


For ourselves: to assess if our activity is reaching the objectives/goal, if we are 


a succeeding or failing and to use the information to make decisions 
or village People: to understand What has happened, to decide what to do next, to 


learn more, "to have more, to know more, to be more" 
For funders: to know if the funds have been used in the right way 


The following input was provided on the difference between monitoring and evaluation. 


"Monitoring is a process of continuous assessment which measures whether the 
project's outputs are being produced." 


Monitoring is undertaken during the implementation of the 
| i) whether tasks are being carried out as planned; 
ii) whether resources are being used properly; 
iii) whether project members need more training; 
iv) whether project members are benefitting from the project; and 
V) whether the project is moving toward its objectives as planned. 


project. Its purpose is to see: 


Input In the early stages of a project an organisation needs to monitor the delivery and use 
of resources to make sure that they are doing what they planned, and that they are doing it 


efficiently. At a later stage it is very important that they evaluate their effectiveness and 
determine what impact the project has had. 


Information (data) collected while monitoring provides the basis for evaluation analysis. This 
analysis involves the assessment of the effect (impact) of the project on the participants. 
Monitoring and evaluation are not meant solely for the benefit of the implementing 
organisation but should be used to allow the villagers to assess their own progress and learn 
from the process. The handout on the following page was then discussed. 


As noted earlier, participation of the villagers in both monitoring and evaluation was limited 
to collecting and providing information on behalf of and to the community workers. On 
several occasions however, the results of evaluations were presented to the participants for 

_ their comment and discussion. The villagers themselves showed little interest in becoming 
involved in a process which looked back on the past. 
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Input: Participatory monitoring and evaluation involves the participants of a project in 
measuring, recording, collecting, processing and communicating information to assist both 
project management and group-members in decision-making. It is self-help oriented and 
requires the involvement of people in: 

i) deciding what areas to monitor and evaluate 

ii) selecting indicators for monitoring and evaluation 

iii) designing ways to collect information 

iv) putting the information together 

v) analysing the results 

vi) using monitoring and evaluation for their own purposes $ 

Handout 


——_ 


——— 


? PARTICIPATORY MONITORING AND EV | 
monitoring and evaluation is carried out with the peo | 


icn awareness and understanding of the various factors which affect then 


ettet : Prt ck leit: teache s AK UE ACUERDO 3m ROE 
n assessing their own needs, in matching priorities with resources | 


“that the villagers have the ability to direct their own develop ditions — | 


r human growth are provided. = 


We can only carry out monitoring and evaluation of a project when the project has a clear 
plan which sets out goals and objectives and the tasks to be undertaken. We can then 
measure progress, by seeing whether these goals and objectives have been achieved, and 
whether tasks were carried out as planned. a 


EE Mo Evduson |. — 


Input: Some methods used for monitoring and evaluation are: 
1) Use of a controlled comparison: 
- comparing project participants with non-project participants; 
~ Comparing project participants at a particular time with the same group at later 
times. 


2) Use of sampling techniques: 


- random sample in which all individuals have equal chance of being selected but 
only a certain number are involved; 
- stratified sample in which individuals are 


chosen to represent all categories of 
participants/ non-participants, 


The following handouts were then provided for discussion on the various sta 


ges of preparing 
for, implementing and finalising an evaluation. 


Handout 
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_Handout 


Does it encourage trust, responsibility a and. dator i equali à among all’ 1 concésnedt ” 


Does it help lead. to o ernste decision nsn: pontrol. ane self-reliance ! on the as of those -] 
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Input: Techniques which are 
* focus group discussi 
* observation 
* written questionnaires 
* Structured interviews 
* photographs or drawings 


often used in both monitoring and evaluation include: 
ons (whole group/small groups) 

* survey ` 

* informal open-ended interviews 

* semi-structured interviews 

* case studies 


Remember: It is not the number of loan schemes or animal banks that determines a 


community worker's effectiveness. Rather it is the villagers' growing awareness of their- 
ability to meet their needs for themselves. 


A significant element of the organisational goal was the development of trust, dignity and 


cooperation in the community (see Section 1). While the villagers mostly chose project. 
objectives aimed at improving their material wellbeing, the core group always added others 
which focused on an improvement in the personal and social quality of life of the 


participants. Without these there was a danger of being seduced by the project's material 
outputs. 


Remember: Evaluation should not only measure whether we've achieved our objectives. It 
.. Should also help us to judge whether our objectives were appropriate in the first place. 


4.6.2 Developing Indicators 


The core group looked at the objectives for some actual projects and were asked: 
"How will we know if the objective has been achieved or not?" 


This led to a discussion on the need to be able to somehow measure what had happened. 
The concept of indicators was introduced by the trainers. 


Input Indicators provide a standard against which to measure changes brought about by 


project activities. The indicators should be developed at the planning stage of the project, 
and should relate directly to the objectives set in the project plan. 
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Indicators should be: 


valid - will this indicator really tell us if we have reached the objective? 
reliable - can different people apply the indicator and get the same result? 
relevant - do people understand why they are measuring it? 

specific - do people know exactly what to measure? 

sensitive - can it measure small changes? 


cost-effective - are the results from measuring this indicator worth the effort and 
costs involved? : 
timely - can this indicator be measured at an appropriate time? 


In order to evaluate a project's effectiveness in achieving its stated objectives, we should 
assess each objective in the light of its: 


* social impact * material impact * personal impact 
The following example, taken from Chinemana F. (1992), was given. 


If the objectives of a project are as follows: 


A. To build a toilet in every home within the next year. 
B. Send 50% of mothers in the community within the next year to the local clinic to 


receive health education lessons on hygiene in the home. 


Indicators for these objectives could be: 


A. measure (count) the number of homes which have toilets by the end of the year. 


B. measure (count) the number of mothers who have received health education lessons 
on hygiene in the home - | 


However, this will not tell us the whole story. We also need to know what the effects of 


these activities were, not just how tnany of them were carried out. Therefore, for example, 
we would need to ask questions about: 


A. 1. Whether the toilets were built correctly; 

2. Whether people are using them; 

3. Whether the people are keeping them clean. 

1. Whether the mothers found the training useful and appropriate to their situation; 
2. Whether they are able to put into practice the information they received. 


30 we need to remember that indicators need to tell us something about both 


* quantity and — * quality 
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E v» des the trainers asked the core group to list the aspects they would use to determine 
whether they had succeeded in achieving their own objective of setting up a Cambodian NGO 
Cambodian led, clear guidelines about what the group is doing, trained and 


skilled staff, adequate resources to function effectively, actively working with 
the villagers, accepted by the villagers, money is spent wisely, core group trust 


each other and work well together, share problems and accept individual 
responsibility. 


This list of indicators Was even more impressive as this question was asked in the very first 
week of training. The concept of qualitative measurement was obviously not new, even if the 
words were.. 


Input Given the program's objectives, it is most important to evaluate the quality of learning 
experiences that we are providing to the community because we want to find out how we can 
improve our approach and methods. We want our evaluation to focus on the process and 
impact of the project rather than on the activities. 


The core group were given an early project proposal in which 3 of the indicators had been 
highlighted. In 3 groups they were asked to answer the following questions: 
( How can the indicator be measured at the start of the project? 


(ii) How can information about that indicator be collected on a routine basis? 
(iii) Who will collect it? How often? 


(iv) In what form should it be collected? 
(v) How can it be recorded? 
(vi) How can we display information? 


The groups developed monitoring systems and schedules for their particular indicators. These 
were fed back to the whole group for comment. The core group members were then asked to 
establish indicators and monitoring systems for each of their current projects. 


4.6.3 Quantitative indicators 


The following handout was used to give examples of how 'quantitative indicators' could be 
used to measure material, social and personal changes: 


Input One of the major overall goals of all community development projects must be to 
prepare and allow rural people to participate more fully in the development process itself. An 
important indicator of success is, therefore, the extent to which the members of a community 
are able to identify a problem and agree on ways to work together towards its solution. If 
such a goal is met, the effect within the community would be an increased capacity for self- 
reliance. ! 
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Handout 
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The core group were asked to suggest other quantitative indicators which might be useful in 
measuring progress towards self-reliance: l 


- the frequency of community meetings 

- attendance at these meetings; 

- participation in discussions and decisions at these meetings; 
- contributions in cash and in kind to community projects; 

- growth in skills of community members 


Input: Once indicators have been developed, decisions can be made about the methods which 
will be used to collect and analyse the necessary information. 


.. Quantitative indicators will provide numbers that can be analysed in a few ways: 
- by noting their direction up or down, over time; 
- by using simple statistics, such as averages; 


- by determining what part of a whole certain factors represent in percentage terms; 
- cost-benefit analysis. 


Social and personal changes usually cannot be measured in numerical terms. However 
qualitative information can sometimes be turned into numbers. For example, questions in 
interviews and group discussions can either be closed (allowing only a defined range of 
responses) or open (the person can use their own words). Responses to closed questions can 
be counted and analysed in percentage terms. Answers to open questions can usually be 
categorised, grouped together and then the number of answers in each counted. 


4.6.4 Qualitative indicators 


As the goal of the organisation is concerned with "....strengthening trust and responsibility in 
local communities.....", "increase respect for the dignity of all..." and "to improve quality of 
village life through cooperation, solidarity, self-reliance and interdependence" much effort was 
put into exploring how the core group could measure movement towards achievement of the 
goal. | 


In village projects it was desirable to measure qualitative changes in human behaviour as a 
result of participatory activities. Primarily this required the development of skills among the 
core group members to observe more precisely and analyse what they had observed. The 
weekly reporting sessions were used by the core group to share their observations with others 
while keeping an ongoing record for possible use at the evaluation stage. 
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Input: One technique which can be employed to measure qualitative change is a scale. Often 
the changes in individuals (or groups) follow a similar path. Expenence can form the basis 
for developing scales appropriate to the attitudes or skills being studied. The scales then 
become a means for gathering information. 


We can develop a rating scale to place qualitative values on personal opinions. We can make 
a list of statements about all aspects of the project to be assessed. For each statement about 
separate aspects of a project, the participant is asked how much they agree or disagree with 
the statement. * 


].Strongly 2. Agree . 3.No opinion 4.Disagree 5.Strongly 
Apree : Disagree 


Other scales may measure frequency of behaviour such as: 
Always / Usually / Sometimes / Never or Often / Occasionally or Rarely / Frequently. 


It is important to be as clear and precise as possible so that we can finally decide which 
observations are most useful to us. 
‘ * »* * 


‘The core group were asked to sketch a village and to draw arrows indicating that 'changes' 


were wanted. They brainstormed the changes hoped for and finally added words to the 
arrows. 


UMS 


NOW LEDGE. 
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The AT 
nid w E “ap wero asked: "What are the changes we begin to see as most necessary, 
ng the situation for village people in Battambang Province?" 


All lists were combined. Those changes which could be described in quantitative terms were 


— The core group considered those hoped-for changes that were left and found that 
ey were mainly elements of personal and social development. 


The core group chose four com 


MS ponents of personal/social devel 
indicators under them. P Gus development and arranged the 


KNOWLEDGE SOLIDARITY FREEDOM DIGNITY 

awareness communication power self dependence 

skills helping each other ^ responsibility moral standards 
security decision making . discipline/responsibility 
trust bese) self management respect for human rights 
participation 


, rejection of corruption 


The group faced a challenge. On the one hand they were very satisfied that changes in these 
aspects of life were needed in the villages and were in reality the focus of their goal. On the 
other hand they must then accept the responsibility to evaluate these changes. 


How can change in these components be effectively measured? | 

There was a short input on current practices in qualitative evaluation, taken mainly from 
Marsden, D. & P. Oakley (1994). In short, where we cannot ask "How many?" we can often 
ask "How much?" Thoughtful observation will help us to describe the ways in which we- 
might be able to judge how much. These may then be appropriately measured by scales. 


The core group chose the component of KNOWLEDGE and asked: "How might we handle 
it?" A summary was built up from suggestions of the group. It was decided to generally 
assess whether: ! 

- the poor of the village understand what causes their poverty; — 

- the people of the village understand what causes their illness; - 

- they are realistic about ways income could be improved; 

- they are realistic about ways health could be improved; 

- they are realistic about ways security could be improved; > 

- they are realistic about ways general wellbeing could be improved; 

- they are aware that the problems of their village are connected to larger 

happenings outside their village; | 
- they make prudent use of traditional Cambodian knowledge. 
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and, in participating in village projects, whether: 
- participants had the ability to discover root causes of problems; 
- they could find creative solutions of their own; 
- they had developed skills in the area of politics; 
- they had developed skills in the area of economic development; 
- they understood the broader issues which effect their village; 
- they recognised that working together could help them to develop; 
- they had the ability to integrate new with tradition knowledge. 


After working in small groups and checking from group to group a consensus was reached on 
indicators for all four components. 


In order to observe and describe the degree of SOLIDARITY it was planned to consider 
observations of whether: | | 
- the relationship is good between the rich and the poor; 
- the relationship is good between the leaders and the people; 
- the relationship is good between returnees, internally displaced people or 
demobilised soldiers and those who have always stayed in the village; 
- the relationship among the poor is strong; 
- there are divisions or factions acting against one another, for example 
rich/poor, locals/returnees, female/male heads of household; 
- cooperation for security and protection of the village is strong; 


and, as a direct result of village projects, whether: 
- people help each other and share problems to and fro; 
- there is a readiness to guarantee each other when this is first suggested. 


In order to observe and describe the degree of FREEDOM, it was planned to consider 
observations of whether: 

- people are confident to express what they want to do; 

- people are independent in their decision making; 

- people can reach strong agreement. 


and, as a direct result of village projects, whether: 
- people are confident to disagree with each other, with the leaders, with us; 
- people are confident to participate in the community development process 
without waiting for agreenient from the village leader; 
- people are completely responsible for what is set up in their village; 
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In order to observe and describe the d i 
i egree of DIGNITY i 
observations of whel Sites ee of DIG ; it was planned to consider 


- the people depend on their own resources before immediately resorting to 
help from outside, 
- they are honest in the way they describe their need, 


- they have the right to do what they decide (when what they decide is not 
harmful to the rights of others) 


- they apply what they have decided, 
- they sustain and maintain resources for the future 


and, in participating in village projects, whether: 


- they participate in the community meetings;(4 re they coming happily and 


with interest, or mostly as a Way to gain individual benefits?) - 
- there is order in their meetings; | 


- everyone is given encouragement to contribute to 
- the respect given to women is e 
`- they are proud of their village; 
- they are proud of what they achieve; | 
' - the work of the projects is shared or left to only a few. 


a discussion; 
qual to the respect given to men; 


The handout below was 


prepared as a summary for the third day of working on the topic. 
The core group divided i 


nto the villages where they worked and recorded their observations 


on each of the indicators, providing valuable baseline data for their files. 


Handout 
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By the end of this session the discussion had broadened to include the evaluation of "e 
in the entire project community. This meant the people in the village, the core group, e 
Australian consultants and even OSB and AIDAB. 


This segment was lively and enjoyable, and served as a timely opportunity to reflect on the 
goal at a time when projects and meetings were absorbing the energy of the group. The 
brainstorming of the group showed a good understanding of the concept of qualitative 
evaluation. Measurement of qualitative change became an integral part of all project 
evaluations. 


4.6.5 Evaluation of Training 


Intemal evaluations | 

At the start, the trainers attempted to have the training evaluated on a weekly basis. The 
importance of training being responsive to the needs of the core group and pitched at their 
level of understanding was discussed. The trainers were reliant on honest feedback from the 
core group about how they were finding the training. 


Initially the core group were asked who had done evaluations before and what was good and 
not good about the methods used. It was agreed to try a simple form which one of the core 
group members had previously used. The questions were as follows: 


1. Which topic did you find most interesting this week? 

2. Which topic was least interesting? | 

3. Regarding the material covered this week are you clear or unclear? Was it too 
fast or slow? Were you bored? 

4. Are there any words or concepts which you don't understand well or any words 
which are difficult to translate into Khmer? 


This proved inadequate as it did not elicit any critical responses which could assist the 
trainers to improve the training methodology. Afler 6 weeks the trainers presented their. 
concerns to the core group and encouraged more discussion on the value of doing 
evaluations. The following cycle was presented to illustrate how information from the 
evaluation could be utilised in preparing further training. 
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Evaluation 


Learning 
(how to do it better next time, 
What to spend more/less time on) ,, Immediate feedback 
(participant observations) 


Evalaation questions - | 
(what worked and what idn't, what was unclear, 
was it too fast/slow, was it too eas y/difficult) 


The original form was discussed in the 


: Suggested that the question "Why?" 
question: 


light of its apparent inadequacy. The core group 
be added to the first two questions in addition to a fifth 


5. Do you have any comments or suggestions? 


In reality this was also not successful. Whether from politeness, sympathy, respect or 
difficulty in articulating a response 


, the core group never wrote a critical comment or gave 
any clues as to where gaps existed or methods were inappropriate. Everything was always 
good. The trainers relied mainly on observation and one-to-one discussions with core group 
members to see how they were getting on. Most nights, the trainers reflected on the day's 

training and critically appraised the material and each other's style of facilitation. | 
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Extemal evaluation 1 
After the program had been going for some 16 months it was considered that an external 


evaluation of training was appropriate. 


In light of the three program objectives the evaluation was expected: 


l. To assess the content of the training in terms of its soundness, depth and 
icabili ing 1 i i tage of the project; 
applicability, taking into consideration the sti i 
2. To assess the methodology used in training 1n terms of its underlying philosophy 
and practice; ee E. i - 
3. To establish whether the approach to organisation building used in training 1S 
appropriate in a Cambodian context. | i 
4. To establish whether the "western" community development theory introduced in 


the training is effective and appropriate in identifying and addressing village needs 
in Cambodia. 


The evaluation was to focus on the training contribution to the project only, not the individual 
capabilitiés of the community workers nor the effectiveness of individual village projects. 
However it was accepted that the effectiveness of training must include an assessment of how 


that training was being translated into workers’ knowledge and skills and its impact on the 
work in the villages. | 


It was initially decided to undertake the evaluation employing two people, each with distinct 
knowledge and skills, in the belief that the findings would reflect their different perspectives. 
One evaluator was to have extensive experience in community development work, in training 
community workers and in undertaking evaluations of community projects. From an 
understanding and acceptance of conventional community development approaches, this 
person was to assess the training in terms of its effectiveness in: | 

(i) the transfer of community development principles and skills to the core group and, 

in turn, the villagers; | 


(ii) the success of this training in enabling the workers to employ appropriate activities 
in the villages. 


[he other evaluator was to be experienced in working within and evaluating Cambodian 
organisations and knowledgable on traditional Cambodian approaches to development. This 
person, from an understanding of Cambodian culture, traditional practices and current 
attitudes, would assess the training in the following terms: 
(i) the appropriateness and thoroughness of the training given in preparing the core 
group to establish and maintain a Cambodian organisation; 


(ii) the effectiveness of the chosen approaches in identifying and meeting village needs in 
relation to more traditional ways. 
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Unfortunately, a suitable 
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identified and employed to undertake the evaluation from a community 
ve. The process used was highly participatory. 
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A suitable person was 
development perspecti 
In outline: | 


- the core group defined the meaning of evaluation and established their objectives 
for the evaluation; 


- they devised indicators of the project's training objectives; 

- set up a plan for the evaluation; > 

- they reviewed the training program and activities to date; 

- the evaluation facilitator visited the villages and met with various project 
participants and committees, and the core group member involved, to discuss the 
activities in their village; | 

- the facilitator observed the core group reporting on their activities, making work 
plans and conducting a staff meeting; 


- the core group discussed the strengths and weaknesses of the trainers, the core 
group and village workers. 


In summary, the conclusions from this evaluation were positive although it did highlight a 
- core group rigidity or fixation with the village process as it had been learnt. There was a 
recommendation to better use the village projects and activities to develop the villagers' 
understanding of the concepts and methods underlying the organisation's approach. This 
proved a wonderful opportunity for the core group to experience an evaluation where the 
process was considered to be of more importance than the final product. 


Village Worker Training | - L 
The core group had an opportunity to evaluate their own methods and skills in training during 
and after each cycle of the "Village Worker' training (see Section 4.5.2). Each one of the core 
group was responsible for a different section of the training and the process was observed by 

another member of the group. 


During and after the session the observer completed the following form. 
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igners' training, this techni 


p que proved largely ineffectual in 
, In this case to and by 


the core group members themselves. The 


ight into what was required i i 
each of them studied it before their particular es pened. ystems 


At the completion of each cycle of training the participants were given an opportunity to 
evaluate their own learning. This was done in a non-threatening way by using the "Catch the 
Question" exercise (see Section 4.8) in which a ball is thrown randomly among the 
participants and the one who has it when the facilitator calls "stop" must spontaneously 
answer an unseen question. The core group incorporated humorous questions to keep the 


exercise enjoyable and non-threatening. Feedback from this was of limited value but the . 
activity introduced the participants to the idea of evaluations. 


- 4.6.6 Self-reflection 


Afler 3 months of work there arose a need to evaluate the performance of the core group as 

this had been a condition of employment. Neither the foreigners nor the Cambodian initiators 
felt it was appropriate that they do it. The Cambodians were wary that this exercise was too 
reminiscent of the self-criticism used during the Khmer Rouge regime. Another way was 
sought and the Buddhist concept of "chivatuos" evolved from the project initiators and was 
used to describe a process of "reflection on one's own life". 


_ The foreigners were never present during this activity as it was felt that they had no useful 
role to play. Their absence also reinforced the notion that the future of the organisation and 
the performance of individuals were a mutual responsibility of the core group themselves. 


The concept was introduced by the initiators and discussed in the context of each member 
strengthening themselves and so strengthening the team to do the work they wanted to do 
logether. Once everyone understood and was comfortable with the purpose, each person was 
- asked to reflect on the following: 

- How do you feel so far working with this group? 

- What have you learnt so far? 

- What do you find difficult? 

- What do you think about your ability to work in the village? 

- What do you think about your ability to listen? 

- What concerns do you have? 

- What areas do you need to strengthen in the future? 
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The core group decided to have this reflective session approximately every 3 months but afler 
several of these, it was felt that this very open format was not sufficiently 2 ANE (ad 
Individuals hesitated to be too critical of themselves. Feedback indicated that individuals 
generally not challenged themselves to face difficult situations/limitations. 


The approach was then modified so that each member rated the performance, from l * 3 | 
each other member. They then heard the opinions from all their colleagues, 1n T elation to the 
following questions: 

Willingness to give opinions in group discussions. 

Listens carefully to the opinions of others. 

Takes responsibility for certain things which benefit the whole team. 

Shares daily experience with the members of the group. 

Happy attitude with all the team. 

Cooperation with leadership structure. 

Follows through what s/he promises to do or has been asked to do. 


8-9 te So Oe 


A similar process was followed to give the coordinating committee some indication of how 


well the group thought they were carrying out their tasks. Each was additionally rated by the 
members on the following criteria: 


1. Uses authority well; not oppressive 
2. Stays neutral; no distinctions 


3. Performs well according to the role as a committee member 


This exercise was received with mixed feelings. It was stated that: 
"It seems like we put one person on the table - it's like going to court." 


The core group are now struggling with a compromise which will encourage members to 
challenge themselves without feeling that they are being judged by their peers. 


Regardless of. its 


. times it also led to th 
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4.6.7 Program evaluation 


This section encompasses the ongoing review of the village process and 2 annual retreats. 


B DU Prioritising | 
The Village Process | EX | 
Identification 
Initially, project work in the village y= ed 
was carried out, step-by-step, aye 
as illustrated: — i... ; 
waa Familiarisation 
olution 
| identification 


After about 9 months, when the cycle stii | 

had been completed in a few villages, the | 

core group evaluated the process in terms of its ^. Implementation 
effectiveness in reaching the objectives. The trainers asked: 


Why evaluate the process? 


To make sure we get the full benefit out of the planned work / to help us learn 
from experience rather than ignoring the things which went wrong / gives us 
time to think about our progress constructively without outside pressure / keeps 
us all in control of what we are doing / allows us to know that we share a 
common goal and. all work together to make our organisation more effective / 
provides feedback on aspects needing changing and aspects that are working. 
well / provides an opportunity to share information and ideas with others in the 
group thereby building up trust and confidence in each other / provides a sense 
of achievement reflecting on what has been accomplished. 


The core group were then asked to brainstorm some objectives of the poc, 

To maximise the participation of the villagers 

To raise villagers’ understanding of their situation 

To provide a forum for villagers to come together and talk 

To enable and encourage villagers to participate in decision-making 

To build relationships between the villagers and the core team and for the 

core team to deepen their understanding of the situation 

6. To assist the villagers to solve their own problems 

7. To assist the villagers to develop strategies so that they can do things 
themselves and not be reliant on outside assistance. 

& To build people's confidence and dignity 

9. To assist the villagers to understand the process 

10. To increase solidarity in the village 


Roi > 
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; ont to which the 
The core group divided into two and each group independently rated the exte 


village process had met these objectives, using the following scale: 


l 2 3 5 5 à 
not at all little moderate quite well very we 


The ratings proved remarkably similar 
and led to a lengthy discussion on why 
the process was not reaching certain 
objectives. This marked a point when 
the core group first began to critically . 
look at the process itself. The scores. 
indicated a continued faith in the process 
and the mood was for modification 
rather than radical change. 


‘The core group then examined the specific objectives of each stage in the process (see 
Section 4.5.1), rating them using the same scale. 


They initially agreed on what needed to be changed by examining the activities in accordance 
with the following questions: 

What things did we do which helped us to achieve our objectives? — 

What things do we need to improve or change to better reach our objectives? 


Only afier this did they discuss how identified activities should be changed, and decide on 
modifications which, it was hoped, would lead to improved performance. 


The core group had initially decided that they would all follow the same procedure. This had 
encouraged consistency but inhibited innovation. The 'formal' evaluations had, in each case, 
reinforced the 'process of community development’ and failed to address the principal goal of 
developing communities. It was after the first retreat (see following) that the process, and 
approach itself, was seriously challenged. The core group devised the following objectives 
for this review: 

To identify Khmer ways of reaching the goal. 

To identify problems with the old process. 


To identify options for changing the process. 
To decide new process. 


Som oM > 


This led to further modifications but it was really not until one or two of the core group 
'broke ranks' that the approach was radically changed. Despite core group expectations to the 
contrary, these 'experiments' were met with encouragement and interest from the foreigners. 
New innovative approaches began to emerge and these immediately reaped excellent results. 
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Retreats 


Towards the end of the first year it was thought that the core group and foreigners alike 
would gain much by detaching themselves from the work and reflecting on what we had all 
been doing. The foreigners referred to this process as a retreat. None of the core group had 
experienced a retreat before. When asked to make suggestions they had a brief discussion’ 
and replied: "We have decided that we cannot make this decision." 


The foreigners realised that the important factor in determining any process was that the 
group needed to have experience on which to base the choice. 


There was also some dubiousness among the core group about spending precious program 
money to actually draw away from the daily work but they agreed to 'go along’ with the 
foreigners’ recommendation. | | 


The core group chose Kompong Som as the location. The Cambodians and foreigners 
travelled together to the venue by taxi and obtained simple sleeping accommodation adjacent — 
to a quiet beach. A tarpaulin was spread in the shade near the shore and this served as a 
meeting place. A pattern was established. There was an early morning start and a late 
evening finishing time. This left 3 hours for rest and relaxation in the hot part of the day. 


The objective of the retreat was to refocus attention on the goals of the organisation and so to 


. learn from experience and to look to the future. The core group showed a ready willingness 


and good capacity to enter easily into reflection. There was very strong commitment to the 
goal and it was possible to easily move from one reflection to the next following the 
expressed hopes of the group. 
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ive ti -to- versations and 
The style of the retreat was à mixture of reflective time alone, one-to-one con 


length 
group sharing. The process was structured so that each person had a wo scr Wer 
private conversations with each other person. The foreigners, including thé j 


into the retreat as participants, not as leaders. 
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First retreat - Kompong Som, January 1994 ; 

The retreat was for four days and the following strategies were used. The most important 
factor in the process was that it came from responsive listening to the group. The clue for 
the next reflection was always in the previous one. The facilitator had an outline 1n advance 
but needed to be always prepared to abandon plans to respond to the reflection of the group. 
The details of the retreat were as follows: 


FIRST DAY 


A One hour alone in a quiet place 
* Look around. Notice the beauty. Listen to the sounds. Enjoy. 


Empty your mind. Be aware of the thoughts that come back. 
* Journal your thoughts : 


D The group came together again to focus attention. 


* Choose a first partner (knowing that there will be a chance for 1-to-1 sharing with 
everyone over the period of the retreat) 


* Discuss with a partner for half an hour 
-- Was the hour difficult? 
- Did you feel uneasy or relaxed? 


- In the times you were quiet and enjoying the place, how do you describe 
the feelings you had? 


- Were you surprised at some of the thoughts you had? 


- Did you not want the quiet time to finish or were you looking for other 
people? 


A quiet time like this is oflen valued by people as a chance to feel stronger in spirit - 
stronger in heart. 
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C Sitting in the circle. 


* Think about a time when your spirit felt strong and when you were able to 
recognize something needed to be done (for someone) and you were able to do it. 
- What was the feeling in your heart at that time? 
- Whatever the strength was, you still have it. What is that strength? 
* In your own private journal write what you know to be your strengths. 


D. Think about the strengths of the person you were talking with this morning. 
* Discuss these with that person for half an hour. 
* Feedback to the group 
EE What is your goal/dreanvstar/strong belief/purpose that you want to do with your life 
(i) for yourself? — (ii) your family? (iii) for "people"? 
* Share with one other person 
* Feedback to the group 
SECOND DAY 
F Review and evaluation of the previous day. 
- * What was of value that we want to continue? 
(The group valued most the hour of silence at the start of each day) 
G. One hour alone to reflect on the dod of our project. 
H. Discuss with one other person 
* What is the part of the goal which has most importance in your opinion? 
I Journal an example of when you got a glimpse of part of the goal being realised. 
J. - Discuss the link between your personal goal from yesterday and what is important 
for you in the organisation's goal. 
K. . What have we done together in the last year to reach the goal? 


* Discuss in pairs for 45 mins 
* Share with another pair for 45 mins 
* Feedback to the whole group 
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THIRD DAY 


2. 


N 


One hour alone to think about: 
* What are the questions we wonder about from the village? 


Discuss in pairs and record the questions which both think we need to remember. 
* Everyone feedback and write down the questions. 
(An abbreviated list of these follows the Fourth Day below.) 
* Write down the 3 issues/questions you think are important for the core team to 
think more about now. 
* With a partner discuss and decide on a short list of 4-5 issues. 
* Everyone feedback. 


* Form groups of 4 to discuss "how" to deal with some of these questions. 


FOURTH DAY 


O. 


p. 


E 


One hour alone to reflect on our discussions and to think about: 

* What has caused us to feel encouraged/excited/stronger for the coming year? 
* Share in pairs 

* Share with whole group 


Work with a partner and write down what we should include in work plans for the 
future. 


What fears do we have for the future? (In the natural 'movement' of the group fears 
were beginning to surface privately.) 

* Share with one person for 20 mins 

* Feedback to whole group 


What is to be done in the next 12 months? 


. What technical assistance do you want from the Australians? 


* Core group to discuss together. ii 
* Feedback ideas to the Australians. 


Reflect on what we have done this week and how we began with our dream, our 
goal, the organisation's goal. 


* What is our dream for the future for us? 


* Think : 
Think alone and then share with one person for 30 mins. 
* Feedback in the whole group. 


(These dreams were preserved in a collage and later displayed in the oflice.) 
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During the retreat strong new directions be 
approaching the village was significantly 
attitude toward the establishment of the 
responsibility were well reflected in the 


gan to emerge. In particular the method of 
modified and there was a noticeable change in 
Cambodian NGO. Cambodian initiative and 
choices and decisions made by the group. 


Some of the questions which follow are included to 


give the reader a feel for the level of 
awareness aroused during phase M and for the direc 


tion the group was taking. 
Relating to the village work. 


* How is the "angka" seen by the village - as colleagues, as leaders, or a source of money? 

* The villagers complain that our process of community development is too long and we . 
have too many meetings. How can we solve this? 

* Should the community development process wait for someone who does not want to 
participate? 

* Does the development process mean that the vill 
themselves in every case? 

* What can we do about the people who do not dare to give an opinion? 

* How can we "enforce" rules without going against our goal of promoting dignity? If we 
do not "enforce", will our goal of improving quality of life be reached? 

* How can we resolve the problem of villagers only wanting the organisation to give 
handouts? 

* How should we modify our process to include the poorest as participants? 

* What is a better way for us to begin work in the village next time? 

* How can we find village workers' who have the same 
and prepare them to work effectively in the village? 


agers must make all the decisions by 


heart as us? How can we support 


Relating to the village. 


* Do the villagers see themselves as active or passive participants in life? 


* How do the villagers feel about the presence of foreigners in the village? 
* Do the villagers think and plan for the future? 


* Do the villagers imagine a time when they won't be poor? | 

* Are the moneylenders unwelcome or welcome residents of a village? 

* Are the men's hopes different from the women's hopes? 

* Is a person's self-image determined by what others think of her/him? Why don' the 
villagers have courage and believe in themselves? 

* Why do the rich look down on the poor? 

* Why don' the poor villagers seem to know the dangers and difficulties for their families in 
the future? And if they know, why don't they change or correct their habits? 

* Do the villagers think about their income and expenditure every year? | 

* Do the villagers want to share/exchange experiences with each other? 

* Have the villagers thought about how to overcome the problems in their community? 
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Relating to social development. ied vet? 
* Is there a Khmer way to support solidarity, dignity and trust that we have not tried ye 


* If the villagers keep looking for a patron on whom they can depend, how can we begin to 
show a new way of independence? 

* What can we do to strengthen the people to become ready to make decisions? 

* What can we do to promote love and mutual help instead of cheating, revenge and 
jealousy ? 

* What can we do to guide the villagers on how to use their power? 

* Is it possible to find a community answer to poverty? How? 

* Some villagers seem to isolate themselves. What can we do about it? 


Relating to the foreigners’ withdrawal. 

* How do the core group feel about the time when the 3 Australians will withdraw? 

* What is the Australians’ opinion of the core group's ability to work now and in the future? 

* dre there weak points that the A ustralians suggest the core group should strengthen for 
their future work? 


On return to Battambang various core group members facilitated a number of group 
discussions addressing the questions raised during the retreat. In working through these 
issues, mostly in the foreigners’ absence, the Cambodians took sole responsibility for 
resolving these problems, signifying their growing independence. 


Second Retreat - Kompong Som, February 1995. 
Following the first retreat the core group were clear about the value and direction they 
wanted for the second. ‘Their hopes and expectations were expressed as follows: 

* T'o listen to the practical dreams/hopes/future plans of each other and to understand 
where we may go from here (some said 5 or 10 years ahead). To think seriously of 
strategies that can make Krom Akphiwat Phum strong and sustainable. f 
To share what we have learned since the last retreat. To identify what we need to 
change and where we need to tiy harder, what is weak and what is strong in the work 
we have done. 

To find ways of working in the villages which are very suitable for Cambodia To 
enun us to work more self confidently towards the goal. 

To discuss any problems we might have had in the past year and to look at 
possible solutions. To reflect on attitudes, behaviour and work. To speak 
truthfully to each other. 

o have an enjoyable and restful time and to strengthen our solidarity and unity 

7 E reflect on the past year and to celebrate the good things. ; 1 
To find ways that K rom Akphiwat Phum can move closer to the poorest I 

To have a forum to create new ideas. E 


To consider extension to new villages and to other provinces 


X &» ww 
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s and followed a similar format to the first. The pace 
was such as to encourage and support peaceful contemplation. 


The first moming sought the goals of the core group members, both for themselves and for 
the organisation. These were put on display for the remainder of the retreat, The afternoon 
was left for relaxation as the core group had come to Kompong Som very tired. 


The second day looked at the work of Krom Akphiwat Phum over the previous two years and 
identified incidents which gave the core group great encouragement. These were described as 
the peaks of a mountain range. Responding to unexpressed difficulties which a number of 
the core group were feeling at the time, the valleys were referred to as the problems and the 


core group were asked to name them. The final time was spent thinking about ways the core 
group could climb out of these valleys. 
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The third day began with a sharing of steps which could lead us from the depths. The 

feedback was lively and included the following suggestions: 
Self responsible / Support and encouragement among the core team / Asking help 
from each other when needed / Listening to others / Considering the problem of any 
one of us as the problem of the team / H onesty with each other / Always leaming 
from the village people / Begin to see Krom A kphiwat Phum as a spirit (will last even 
if people change) / Be patient to solve problems and learn from what has happened to 
other NGOs / Leam from failures / Encourage rather than discourage in our words to 
each other / Make time to relax together; a good atmosphere in the office and in the 
village / Do not hesitate to mention weaker points of our friends but only in order to 


build them up / Don't think of the three A ustralians as superior / Self reflection / 
Experimentation. 
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à "M : :ated about being part of the core 
This was followed by listing the things members apprecia illage' which were 


j i 0 'stories from the vi 
group and went onto remembering and sharing over 50 slt d 
cause for celebration. ‘These were subsequently recorded in a group booklet entitled "Stories 


We Must Never Forget" 


Motiv etate 


DUC © 


‘The fourth day examined the personal dreams of each member, highlighting their remarkable 
similarity and went on to investigate how the core group could better achieve their common 
goal of working with the very poor in the villages. This led to a number of strategies which 


would be further defined with time. 


The day finished with a discussion on each individual's worries about the coming year. 
These were quite minor and, following the 'success' experienced on the second day, the core 
group was less anxious about dealing with these ‘low points’. er 


The final day started with the core group sharing with partners, and then with the whole < 
group, the areas of growth they had seen in each other. The core group then discussed what 
they wanted to achieve in the coming year and what they wanted from the foreigners before 
they withdrew completely. These goals and requests were put on an annual timeline for — 
future reference. The retreat finished with each person collecting an object which 
symbolised, for themselves, the spirit of Krom Akphiwat Phum. 
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4.6.8 Project evaluation and reporting 


This section deals with evaluation of village projects. Each village project had a formal 
project proposal prepared, even if the activity was funded internally. The core group were 
also encouraged to prepare evaluation reports for each project when it was completed or at 
the end of its first cycle. "The purpose for this was firstly so the core group could assess 
whether the project had achieved its objectives and what modifications were needed if a 
similar project was proposed in the future. Secondly it was considered essential that the core 
group had practice and developed competence in writing evaluation reports. 


The training for this section was based on a fairly brief introduction to concepts (see Section 
4.6.1) and familiarisation with the evaluation report format (following). The bulk of the 
training was done on a one-to-one basis as each of the core group members struggled to 
evaluate the projects in the villages for which they were personally responsible. After 3-4 


projects most of the members could grasp the process and format involved, even if they still 
had difficulty in written expression and attention to details. | 


The purpose of evaluation was reviewed: 
To make us remember what we have done; to reflect on what happened; to 
change the aspects which were not so good; to recognise and affirm what was 
successful; to look at whether, and how, we went off the track; to help us make 
future plans; to measure our ability; to provide an opportunity for the core 


group to debate and share ideas and experience with each other; to improve our 
work in the future. 


The objectives and the project plan from an early project proposal were read out. The core 
group divided into small groups and each was asked to develop indicators for a different 
objective. These indicators were shared and rated by the whole group on their validity, 
reliability, relevance, sensitivity, specificity, cost-effectiveness and timeliness (see Section 
4.6.2) using the following scale: 


Useless Poor Average A Good ` 


Two other project proposals were then reviewed and 2 groups were asked to: 
- rate the indicators already given in the proposal 
- make suggestions on how to improve the given indicators and 
- devise more indicators for each of the objectives. 


The core group were then asked to look at how qualitative indicators could be developed. 
Look for changes in: confidence, cooperation, responsibility, initiative, 
decision-making, honesty, communication, security, discipline, trust, 
understanding. 
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The following example was then given: 


“a *4* a " in 
An indicator of the villagers’ increased confidence, responsibility and decision making 
power could be that the committee and the members increasingly make MAR: 
regarding the project without input from the community development worker. 


What methods could be used to gather information for this indicator? 
meetings, interviews, questionnaires, case studies, observation 


The core group were reminded of the importance of collecting both quantitative and j y 
qualitative information to support evaluation findings and to involve the village participants 1n 
the process. 


Evaluation reports 
Input Evaluation results are expected to show: 
* what the program had tried to do; 
* what actually happened; 
* whether there were deficiencies or gaps between the project plans and what 
happened; 
* the reasons for these deficiencies or gaps; 
* what needs to be done in the future. 


Before starting to record the finding of an evaluation it is important to first ask yourself the 
following questions: 


Who is it for? - villagers generally, the project participants, Krom Akphiwat Phum, the 
funding agency, the government, other community workers? 

What do they want to know? - what impact did the project have, were the objectives 
achieved, did the participants learn in the process, how was the money spent? 

How do we report the results? - Go back to the original evaluation objectives and then think 
about the different groups or audiences with whom you plan to share the results. 

What is the best way to present the results? - This can be done in different ways depending 


on the particular audience; for example, written reports, workshops, seminars, posters, 
photographs, videos, newsletters. | 
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After most members of the core group had had some experience of writing evaluation reports, 
it became obvious that some were still confused about the format for reporting. ud 
Excerpts from several earlier evaluation reports were extracted and the core uio D as 

to identify the most appropriate section of a report to which each extract belonged. e 


examples used were: Examples 


The CD worker spent considerable time during the project period collecting the 
information through observation, monitoring, interviewing, discussing and using 
the wealth ranking data. 


The wealth ranking showed us clearly that this project mainly served the middle 
class in the village. 


not gain a daily income from their business could only afford the weekly 
repayment with difficulty. 

We should work closely with the poorest villagers who have no ideas and help 
them with ideas about what they could do to improve their lives. 

Structured interviews were carried out by the community workers but the results 
were not collated until several weeks later so some of the information was not 
clear. 

Our observations indicate that there is little solidarity between the groups of 5 as 
in no group did members help a member who was struggling to repay. 


Week by week the committee decreasingly asked for support from the community 


worker. They were able to arrange the agenda of meetings and keep the record 
book by themselves. 


———— 
— 
—————— — 


The core group were encouraged to prepare evaluation reports for each project undertaken 
and to present these to the whole group. Through this process the members became more 


questioning of practice, benefitting from the experiences of all the core group. However this 
was one of the activities most readily put aside for other things. 
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4.7 Village Projects and Activities 


A great strength of the program was its freedom to respond to the expressed needs of the 
villagers rather than being constrained by a predetermined number and/or type of activities, 


tangible aspects of well-being. Many villagers felt that they were in need of urgent assistance 
and described their life as being particularly vulnerable. 


In most cases it seemed villagers were motivated more by the inputs to a project than the | 
potential outputs; what the angka could provide in the immediate rather than what the project 


could provide in the longer term. Often villagers were only motivated to participate so as not 
lo miss out on any inputs which materialised. 


Ongoing projects were designed around the idea of sustainability (again an objective of the 
organisation, not of the villagers) and based on the concept of repayment. Inputs were to be 
repaid, usually with interest, for use in the following cycle. Villagers, who had leamt not to 
put faith in the future, were often reluctant to repay as they did not believe that they would 
again benefit on the next cycle. This meant that the community development workers often 
found.themselves coercing repayments from participants in the belief that the scheme would 


eventually bring tangible benefits and the villagers would then be motivated to keep it going 
themselves. | 


Training for the implementation of village activities was mostly conducted on an informal 
basis with individual community workers. This oflen entailed intensive discussions between 
the foreigners and the core group and between the Cambodians themselves. Most solutions to 
village problems also involved discussions with the villagers themselves. The concepts were 
referred to the whole core group for comment before details were developed. 
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Occasionally there were activities that were likely to be replicated and Wee MM 
organisational standard eg. loans and credit schemes, rice banks and coopera ^ - wu 
were the subject of more formal training in which the core group, together wit E , 
analysed the contributing factors and developed a solution which would mes em p^. 
underlying causes of the problem. These training sessions have been included here 1n 
simply because they had a structure which allowed easier recording. 


The training attempted to develop some 'solutions' using a workshop format. These were 
'trialled' in the office and, it was hoped, could be modified and used in the village. Generally 
this was not successful. Either the process was not used at all or was transferred, without 
appropriate modifications, to the village setting. 


Gradually, as the workers gained more confidence in their own abilities and a greater 
understanding of the village situation, their approach began to change. No longer did they 
rely solely upon the structured approach to project implementation (refer Section 4.5.1). 
Instead of 'entry projects' working mainly with large groups, the workers became more 
flexible and began to respond more to small groups who had a common idea and who 
approached the worker for assistance. This led to activities which were more genuinely 
participant-led - where villagers had a vision of what they wanted for the future and were 
more motivated by the project outputs than the angka’s inputs. These activities were more 
solution focused and their long-term sustainability rested on the commitment of the members. 
In these situations the workers simply supported the ideas and subsequent activities of the 
villagers so the pace and direction was determined by the villagers themselves. The core 
group are now effectively using a combination of these approaches, the larger projects being 
of the former 'structured approach' and the smaller usually adopting the latter. 


The following activities have been collated under certain sector headings simply for the 
convenience of the reader. In practice they were not seen as belonging to a particular sector 
as the organisation had an 'expressed need' approach rather than a sectorial approach. The 
development needs of each village, and identifiable communities within a village, were unique 
so that different activities and different methodologies were implemented in different villages. 
Only in the case of the Rice Cooperatives were similar projects in different villages 
implemented simultaneously. The sector headings are as follows: 

4.7.1 Food security 


4.7.2 Agriculture 

4.7.3 Income generation 
4.7.4 Infrastructure 

41.7.5 Health 

4.7.6 Skills training 

4.7.7 Cultural/social support 
4.7.8 Emergency relief 
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4.7.1 Food Security 


Rice Bank 


In the first village where the core group began work, the villagers prioritised "lack of food" 
as their most pressing problem. (This proved to be predictable in most other villages at that 
time of the year, during the rainy season). A major cause for this food shortage was the 
crippling debts that many poorer farmers carried from one year to the next. (It was however, 
subsequently discovered that some villagers had exaggerated their indebtedness in the hope of 
gaining more assistance.) With guidance from the trainers, the core group arrived at a 
possible solution through firstly examining the major cause of the problem. | 


Identified Problems: 


l. High perennial rice debt to commercial sector from wet season borrowing. 
2. Debt repayment at harvest leaves farmers with insufficient rice for the following year. 


Input: The debt cycle was explained in terms of resources draining from the village. 
A farmer borrows 1 bag of rice from outside 


| (commercial sector) during the rainy season to 
FRA = = cover unexpected expenses eg. medical bills. 
S/he repays 2 bags at harvest out of the village. 
PX 


Next rainy season the farmer is short 2 bags for 
BE family needs and again borrows from outside but 
E "S then must repay 4 bags. Now s/he will be short 4 
P. HH ? bags next planting season. As the cycle continues 
| | A ane the farmer gradually sells off her/his land to repay 
". debts, thereby exacerbating the situation in terms 
BEEN of rice production. Finally the land is lost to 
S people outside the village. This was explained by 
showing the businessman (from outside the 


O 
A E—— village) getting fatter and the villager gradually 


losing parts of her/his house. 


The idea of a communal store was explained in T A 0 ü A. 4 
terms of retaining resources within the village. In k U H 4 
this case the businessman from outside was L] t] 
replaced by a store inside the village. The farmer ^ k H | Hl ji 4 
was required to repay with less interest. 
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The core group then examined the PARTAGE model and developed guidelines, roles and i 
rules for a Rice Bank through brainstorming answers to the following questions and deciding 
on the most preferred option. 

How much can be borrowed in the 1st year? 100kg 

In subsequent years? personal contribution | 

How much interest should be repaid and when? 50% at harvest 

To whom should the interest belong? individual members 

Who can be a member? anyone but only 1/family 

How can we avoid defaults on a loan? education and mutual guarantees 

What happens if members withdraw or new people want to join? membership decide 

Who will manage the Rice Bank? an elected committee of 3 + auditor 

How will the committee be chosen? by secret ballot 

How long will they hold office? 12 months | | 

What would be their responsibilities? A list of responsibilities was developed. 


Objectives: 
1. To reduce dependence on the commercial sector during periods of food scarcity. 
2. To increase rice stocks held within the village, thereby improving village food security. 


Process: 


The community development worker identified those villagers who, if freed from their 
perennial rice debt and high interest rates, would be able to produce sufficient rice to feed 
their families. The concept of a rice bank was explained and those interested to participate 
were asked to register their names. These villagers became the members and elected their 
management committee. In a few villages the members also elected 1 or 2 ‘auditors’. 


The storage of repaid paddy was discussed and the members identified suitable sites on public 
land where barns could be constructed. The members were wholly responsible for 
construction, including both labour and materials. ‘This was intended to encourage some 
commitment to the project's success through the members' personal investment of time and 
materials. In practice, this project was most often begun at the time of greatest food shortage 
which also corresponded to the period of least free time and money. In most cases the 
membership negotiated the use of an existing barn for the initial rice distribution and 
constructed a new one after the harvest, for storage of the repaid paddy. The community 
workers often needed to coerce the members into fulfilling this commitment but in all cases 


g 
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White Rice Option 


175kg paddy 


prsreeomeretoereensnnsasesorenessosssresoooses dress 


212kg paddy 


Mb MELIA 


Paddy Rice Option 


This option used 
paddy repaid to 
the agency from 
another village or 
Írom another 
project in the same 
village. 


Patttost tod opsesaqo00d so senses sp orbes s opsod] opevessasencnestueoseneneansevence sesasseeseons 


150kg paddy 


Mee esos et oae hah she has mated ovosuostooegessessoeqdebos. 


175kg paddy 


jen PPO ae sonant anas eos han dona sa rano n soto so osns d eepeeos stone notet horn 


212kg paddy 


Mibi LALLLLLLLLILLLILL i Titi iit i iit TTT 


318kg paddy 


ooenconoacsavccesvoesesevanseneboscessscsey deetncenessanens oneceess suseeesnesesuseesssenes 


50kg paddy 


hiddedddheisd LLL ILI 


90006 00909098 ve s i e09 b toto reo aon to üb eo so 00s Qi seo oo sth aoo too PO UEO NR NES ENN ED 0 noo ao Pp sees 


Rice Banks were implemented in a number of villages, mostly as a method of encouraging 
savings from times of plenty (harvest) for times of shortage (wet season). Two were 
supported by WFP and one by Krom Akphiwat Phum themselves. . Several others were 
formed using the repayments from other projects. They are all in their 'infancy' and most 
members still need to be coerced into repaying as they have not yet experienced the benefits 
which will accrue as the paddy stocks build up. The poor 1994 harvest, resulting from earlier 
floods and then water shortage, undoubtedly contributed to this reluctance to repay. 

However, afler 2 years of operation, the initial Banks appear to have had a significant impact 
on bringing down the level of debt among the members. 
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Rice Cooperative | E. 

The sapien the core group to complete a 'seasonality chart' (see Section 4.4.7) 4 bil 
assess the availability and relative cost of rice throughout the year. From this 1t wo pn 
that, when rice was plentiful after the harvest, the price was the lowest. But when t deb 

a shortage during the rainy season, the price rose considerably. The core group recognt s 
ihat the rice mills often bought up the paddy rice when it was cheap and sold it back to the 
farmers, either for cash or on credit, when they could make a considerable profit. 


Identified Problems: i 

1. The poorest farmers are forced to sell their paddy rice to the commercial sector at or 
before harvest, when the price is lowest, to pay for debts incurred during the wet season. 

2. At harvest time the poorest villagers need to purchase necessities for the coming year as 1t 
is the only time in the year that they have excess capital. 

3. During the growing season the poorest villagers, both farmers and labourers, are forced to 


buy rice from the commercial sector at inflated prices until harvest when the price drops. 


The idea was raised of assisting villagers to purchase the paddy at harvest to sell back to 
themselves at a discounted rate later in the year. Several of the core group remembered that 
this had been done during "Sihanouk times", in the 1960s, but it had failed due to corruption. 
The core group then discussed the details of how these 'cooperatives' had worked and what 
led to their downfall. B j | 
* They were operated from a commune level - ordinary villagers felt no 
ownership of the scheme. 
* They were managed by government appointed officials - there was no 
accountability to the villagers themselves. 
* They traded in a whole range of basic necessities - the purchasing, storing, 
selling and accounting was too complicated for the untrained officials. 
* They were open to everyone without limit - the businessmen bought up the 
stocks and resold them at higher prices. — 


* They were not regularly or properly audited - corruption became endemic. 


The core group, along with the trainers, developed the guidelines for a scheme which would 
hopefully address these earlier failings. It was decided to target the very poor and select only 
a limited number of villages in which to trial the idea. All the villages in which the core 
group worked were considered against the following criteria, determined by the core group: 

Did we know the village well? 

Was there sufficient trust between the worker and the villagers? 

Was the location relatively safe for storing rice? 

Were there a significant number of landless poor? 

Did the villagers normally sell their rice at harvest? 

Was the village population relatively stable? 
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From this examination, four villages were chosen. One was subsequently omitted when the 


security situation suddenly deteriorated. The final details of the scheme were decided in 
consultation with the members in each village. 


Objectives: 
l. To establish a fund in the vill 
needed by the farmers. 


2. To construct and maintain a storage barn in which to store the purchased paddy. 


3. To sell white rice to the poorest villagers at a teasonable price during times of food 
shortage, when commercial prices are inflated. 


age with which to buy paddy rice at harvest when capital is 


Process. 
The core group decided to implement this 
varied in size and it was decided to t 
village. The poorest families in eac 


project in 3 villages simultaneously. The villages 
ry the scheme on a scale appropriate to each particular 


h village were identified using findings from the wealth 
rankings (see Section 4.4.7). | 


The core group decided that rice should be sold over the 4 month period, from August - 
November, as these were the months of extreme rice shortage and highest commercial prices. 
To stop wealthier non-members buying up the rice through a member, it was also decided to 
limit the purchasing power of each member to 75 kg / month. This was estimated to meet 
the complete rice requirements of a family of 5 adults, or 2 adults + 6 children. 


—_ 


| Number of cooperative members 
| Total white rice required (kg)* 12,000 6,000 


20,000 10,000 


In each village the poor were brought together for several meetings where the problem was 
discussed and the proposed solution outlined debated. Those choosing to join the scheme 
elected a committee from among themselves. These committees were then brought together 
for further training on how the scheme would work. The core group opened bank accounts 
for each village cooperative and placed an initial instalment of loan money into each. The 
following establishment loans were provided interest free and repayable over 10 years. 
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Establishment costs 


Purchase price of paddy* 
| Barn construction costs 
Initial supply of jute sacks 
| Transport costs 

| Measuring scales 


O e vna Sasdg shen asbnensd E E wae RARE NEERRABAARÓARARAnA Que nans ena nan ct LANUMMIUNALMMÜAAMA/AM eM PELIS 


Total establishment loan 


u 


$4100 | 


* Village A purchased 21.95 tonnes, Village B - 10 tonnes and Village C - 5 tonnes. 
** Working capital was actually money remaining from initial deposit. 


The committees, in collaboration with the village carpenters, estimated and purchased the 
materials needed to construct the store. While a design was provided, including material 
quantities, the cooperatives were not obliged to stick to this. The community workers 
observed the process to ensure that the loan was wisely used. All the members then 
participated in the actual construction, under guidance from the carpenter. 


As paddy became available following the harvest, the members arranged to purchase the 
required amount, through their committees. Prices varied from village to village and from 
week to week but the members were able to purchase good quality paddy more cheaply than 
had the angka entered into the negotiations. In one of the 3 villages security had deteriorated 
to such a degree that the members asked for the paddy to be stored near the town. The 
community worker arranged for transport and storage in a rice mill. 


Immediately following the transplanting season, when the members lacked regular income and 
the commercial price of rice had risen, paddy (sufficient for the first month's sales) was 

milled into white rice and returned to the store. ‘The respective committees were then trained 

. in calculating the 'minimum selling price’ and keeping records. 


Recurrent costs (in US $) 


Loan repayment over 10 years (1096 / year) Tenn 
Replacement cost of paddy next year 
1096 allowance for losses and inflation 
Transport and milling costs 
Compensation for committee* 


RI rrr re rere! 
hhh et ttt eer eee ee eer re ere ere erry 
EIL 


Total annual costs 


— e 
—— 


* Compensation at $2 / week / person for 18 weeks 
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Minimum selling price 


(Minimum amount to be recouped 
Total white rice available (kg) 
|Minimum selling price (US$) 


From the beginning of August 1994 
committee members each have distinct ro 
membership and their lack of saving cap 
the members' ability to purchase. Each 
there is a strict rule of no credit. 


, rice began to be sold exclusively to the members. The 


les in the selling process. In consideration of the 
acily, the rice is sold daily in amounts determined by 
member is, however, restricted to 75 kg / month and 


At the time of writing (Au 


gust 1994) it is too early to gauge the success of this venture, 
Financially it appear 


s viable as the commercial price of rice has already risen above the 


‘cooperative selling price’ and it is expected to continue rising. Much work still remains to be 
done in management training for the committee 
techniques for illiterate committee members. 


s and developing appropriate record-keeping 


Excess rice will be sold off at the end of each month and the profits (receipts above the 
'cooperative selling price") will either be distributed among the members immediately or be 
saved to purchase increased stock next year, thereby reducing even further the 'selling price'. 


4.7.2 Agriculture 


Fanning Support Scheme 

In one village 26 people identified "lack of cows" as their most urgent problem. At 
approximately $200 per cow the core group decided that they could not afford to purchase 
sufficient cows nor did they think it was developmentally wise to do so. The core group and 
foreigners alike thought of cow bank schemes which had been implemented widely 
throughout Cambodia by many INGOs. : 
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The trainers collected several evaluation reports from other agencies and pror nnd wi 
findings to the core group. Generally it appeared that there were problems piii a Lad y 
the concept, not the least being that ownership of cows may actually further imp 

very poor. The core group then re-examined the causes of the problem. 


Identified Problems. 

1. Lack of draught animals. 

2. Rice fields uncultivated due to high cost of renting animals for ploughing. 
3. Shortage of rice due to lack of cultivation. 


From this analysis it became clear that the root cause was not a lack of cows but a lack of , 
means by which the rice fields could be ploughed economically. From discussions among the 
core group members, 3 possible options evolved: 
(i) A conventional cow bank. et 
(ii) A cow bank where the initial recipients repay in paddy for the non-recipients to 
hire cows. | 
(iii) A communal rice store from which members could borrow to pay for their 
ploughing, building up stocks to eventually sell so they could buy cows. 


These options were put to the village members and option (iii) was chosen, primarily because 
it was felt that everyone would then benefit immediately and equally. There would be no 
jealousy arising from the initial selection of recipients. 


Objectives: | 

l. To increase the amount of rice land cultivated. 
2. To increase the yield obtained from the land. 

3. To allow each member to buy her/his own cow. 


Process: 


Each of the village members were asked to provide details of their land-holdings, the amount 
that they had cultivated, rented out or rented in, last year's yield and how much they had paid 
for ploughing or renting of draught animals. So as not to unfairly advantage those with more 
land the members agreed that everyone would receive an equal loan sufficient to cover the 


cost of ploughing one hectare of rice land. From the information provided earlier by the 
members, this amounted to 8 sacks of paddy. 


The details of the scheme were developed with the committee, elected from among the 
members. It was decided that the paddy could only be used for the express purpose that it 
was loaned. However, those who received in excess of their needs, that is, those with less 
than 1 hectare of land or those with more than their needs in the second year, could use the 


paddy to increase their yield by exchanging, the excess for fertiliser or seed. The details and 
rules were explained to the members for their discussion and approval. 
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L 


Prior to purchasing the paddy, the members banded together to locate a suitable site, collect 
the building materials and construct a bam sufficient to store the establishment loan of paddy, 
At harvest the members purchased the required amount of paddy from their own and ` 


neighbouring villages. This was stored until the ploughing season when the committee issued 
equal portions to each member. 


Despite flood damage to the following rice crop, all but 2 members (who had sustained major 
crop loss) repaid in full at the end of the first cycle. A follow-up on the use of the paddy 
revealed that the amount of land cultivated by the members had increased by 40% in that first 


year. Several of the members have since been active supporters of other village projects from 
which they did not stand to benefit personally. | 


Fertiliser loans 


In a number of villages, farmers lacked the capital to purchase chemical fertilisers for their 
rice crops at a time when it was most useful. Those in the villages who had used fertiliser, 
either in the past or in recent years, confirmed that their yield was vastly improved by its use. 
The core group discussed the merits of encouraging the use of chemical fertiliser but it was 
concluded that the poor cannot afford to worry about the future productivity of their land if 
they cannot already produce sufficient for their needs. 


It was decided to suggest a loan scheme be set up in the villages wherein the cost of the 
fertiliser would be paid back in paddy tice after the harvest. This paddy would be stored and 
loaned again to the members at a time when it could be used for seed or food or exchanged 
for fertiliser. Each village made their own rules but, depending on the type of fertiliser 
| requested, this generally meant a repayment of 200 kg of paddy for every 50 kg bag of 
fertiliser. In the second year the paddy would be repaid with 5096 interest and the scheme 
would operate similarly to a rice bank. Committees were elected and barns constructed 
without financial assistance from the organisation. | 
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In consultation with the committees, and later with the members themselves, 1t was vule 
that each member would be limited to 1 bag of fertiliser, sufficient to cover 1 es o 

land. Those who had more land were asked to undertake an experiment to assess ; à ^ 
advantages of using fertiliser. Each applied the fertiliser to 1 hectare and ^e | V 
they achieved from that section of land to what they received from the un-fertilise | and. E 
Afler repayment of the original loan, equating to the cost of fertiliser input, the average : : 
was 2 sacks of paddy per hectare. This was much less than the farmers believed it would be 
but sufficient to justify the continued use of fertiliser. 


Compost fertiliser | i: | 
In response to the core group's concern with promoting the use of chemical fertilisers and 
mostly in conjunction with the fertiliser loans, the trainers suggested a series of workshops in 
the villages to demonstrate the making and use of natural fertiliser. Early attempts by the 
core group were met with ridicule and passive resistance as the villagers likened the process 
to that imposed during the Khmer Rouge era; the foreigners and core group had under- 
estimated the lingering memories and associations from the past. Villagers had differing 
opinions on the relative benefits of natural fertiliser and, in several villages, animated 
discussions ensued and certain misconceptions were dispelled by the villagers themselves. 


Another mistake made was in linking these workshops to the fertilising of vast areas of rice 
field. With the shortage of cows, and hence cow dung, and the amount of compost material 
needed to have an immediate and significant impact on the crop, this application was quife 
impractical. Beyond a number of pits and some early attempts to mix the dung with leaves 
and garden refuse, these workshops appeared to have been unsuccessful. 


However, when a fellow core group member visited one village after a year's absence, he 
noticed that the sanitation in the village had markedly improved. Cow dung, which had 
previously littered the ground around most houses, had been regularly collected and applied 


lo home vegetable gardens. Composting workshops are now linked to home gardens and 
areas of small intensive farming. 


, Success, ils promotion by workers B had cain 
X deve U renewed credibili 


AUAN ANANN, 
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Seedling loans 


Following a devastatin 


g flood which destroyed much of the early crop in a number of the 
districts, the core grou 


p decided on a scheme to minimise the long-term impact of this 
disaster. Villagers who had sustained heavy losses were asked to form a group from which a 
committee was chosen. The community workers discussed with the members options for 
alleviating their expected plight next year and it was decided that, if seedlings could be 
purchased quickly, there was sufficient time to replace those that had been lost. 


The core group agreed with this idea but could not entertain the idea of replacing the total 
losses. In each village the members agreed with the proposal that rice seedlings, sufficient to 
replant 1 hectare of land, would be purchased by the organisation on the condition that every 
member attempt to locate available seedlings and that the cost of purchase be repaid in cash, 


but without interest, after the harvest. (As this was a response to an unusual event, there was 
no benefit in trying to initiate an on-going project.) ' 


With the exception of a few very poor farmers who had already mortgaged their crop, the - 
_ participants in each village met their obligations with respect to repaying the organisation. 


While their harvest was below average, it was considerably more than would have been 
achieved without the scheme. 


HRAN MU y et Sly 
Es HE (s 


AME UL PE 
Segre ATA avi 
TN MONTIS 
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Animal health care 


Following the devastation to the domestic animal population during the Khmer Rouge period, 
many village households are without animals altogether. Those that do, usually have precious 
few and have invested heavily to build up their stock. Much of the traditional knowledge 
about animal health care has been lost over the intervening years and veterinary assistance is 
scarce and often prohibitively expensive to access. The loss of a pig will often lead to debt 
whereas the loss of a cow can spiral a family into abject poverty. 


In two villages, one where a significant number of loan scheme participants had chosen to 
raise pigs, interested villagers were offered a workshop, in collaboration with CWS, on sound 
pig raising techniques. This was accompanied by mass vaccinations, limiting the free service 
to one pig per family. The villagers have since organised and paid for follow-up vaccinations 
of their pigs themselves. The same villagers requested CWS to return and provide a similar 
health care workshop and vaccinations for their cows. 
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ty of the poor 


í pet i d food supplementing activi 
Chicken raising is a common income generating an pp vy losses have 


in most villages. However, disease regularly sweeps through the stock e - PF 
dissuaded many to persevere, or limited them to one or two seasons oft i ye m ye 
of villages the core group asked about the effectiveness of traditional medicine m 
about the beliefs, oflen different from village to village, relating to the causes o re v 
Where traditional methods were assessed by the villagers to be ineffectual they express 
interest in learning new preventions. 


Most villagers had heard of chicken vaccines but were not sure of their effectiveness y} how 
to obtain them. The core group members offered to 'trial' these vaccines and organised a 
workshop in each village where health care of the birds was also discussed. Initially a 
community workers themselves learnt the technique of vaccinaling from one member who 
had had previous experience. ‘They, in tum, taught the villagers to vaccinate their own 
chickens. Usually it took two such demonstrations before the villagers were sufficiently 
confident to purchase and apply the vaccines themselves. Despite some bird deaths, the 
villagers were convinced of the value and have maintained the practice, although, as good 
quality vaccines are not yet commercially available, they purchase them through the 
community worker. 


Following an acceptance of chicken vaccinations in one village, the villagers asked the 
community worker to arrange the return of a district health worker who had literally been 
chased from the village two years earlier when he had tried to vaccinate their children. 


Seed loans 


In several villages the community workers were approached by villagers for assistance with 
the purchase of vegetable seeds. It seemed that in previous years the villagers had used their 
expected crop as collateral to borrow from the 'businessman'. This debt was usually repaid in 
kind with exorbitant interest, often amounting to a significant portion of their total harvest. 
Due to lack of water, many villages can only grow one crop of vegetables each year and the 
meagre profits made from this are exhausted before the next growing season has arrived. 
Many of the crops grown are hybrid varieties, the seeds coming from Thailand. In other 
cases the villagers have not successfully managed to keep seeds from the previous harvest. 


Generally it was the poor in each village who pursued this activity, as the returns were oflen 
loo low to be of real interest to those with other options for investment. This meant that 
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gers about ways 
secds could be stored, in one village supporting the establishment of an informal seed bank 
- and in another linking farmers from different villages to share knowledge on seed storage. 


The causes and effect of selling crops when the price was low, was raised. It seemed that 


there were few sales outlets available to the small farmer other than local village stalls. In 


Tree planting 


In one of the villages where the core group had been working for some time, the community 
worker saw a need to rebuild the social role of the village wat. He approached the monks 
and gained permission to plant 50 fruit trees in the wat compound. The fruit would be made 
available to the poorest in the village. Tree seedlings were obtained from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the villagers were responsible for their planting and care. Most of the young 
trees have since died, either through lack of water or destruction by roaming cows. 
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ater pump loans : 
E € Ay ie drought which threatened to severely damage the rice crop vu nte "T 
harvest, the community worker from one village discussed with the farmers T: WE 
recently repaired dam could be used to flood the fields. The farmers suggeste TT 
small channels but stated that pumps would be needed to raise the water to a din ET 
gravity would do the job. 1t was agreed that, if the villagers built the necessary channe 


paid for the fuel costs, the organisation would loan them two pumps. 


Within days the channels were finished and the pumps operated almost non-stop for 2 weeks, 
effectively emptying the reservoir but saving the crop. These pumps were subsequently 
loaned to other villages in the same predicament, provided they had a sufficient source of 
water nearby. Several hundred hectares of rice crop were thus saved. Since then the pumps 
have been loaned to other villages for filling ponds and canals used for watering vegetable 
gardens and dry season rice production. In each case the idea, the organisation and the 
management of the venture has originated and remained with the villages concerned. 


Mushroom growing 

Most very poor families have little or no land for rice cultivation or vegetable gardening. 

The introduction of mushroom growing was targeted toward this group as it required minimal 
land, minimal water and, after initial establishment, minimal care. Produce could be obtained 
within 15 days and used for both sale and a dietary supplement for the family. 


Workshops were given by different core group members in response to requests from 
individual villagers. These have resulted in several ventures which, to date, have not proved 
highly successful. Access to good quality spore and dry bedding material dunng the wet 
season has meant that mushrooms were grown at the times when prices were very low. The 
idea of mushroom growing is now widespread and the prices have responded accordingly. 


ESSE 
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4.7.3 Income generation 


The issue of raising villagers' income was a major strategy used by the core group to improve 


the material wellbeing of poor villagers. Many of the target group had ideas for improving 
their life but lacked the capital to get started. 


E ERRER 
SESS SAAS 
E Vet Ug 
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a 
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The trainers decided to examine past credit facilities with a view to either restoring and/or 


learning from them. The core group were asked a serics of questions to clarify and share 
their knowledge of past practices. 


How did people save money in the village traditionally? 


clay pig, gold, tontein (a group loan/savings scheme), bank (very few), giving 
to others to hold. 


How do people save money now? 


buy land, gold, loan to others with interest, tontein, buying property and goods, 
buying and selling rice. | 


Do poor people need to be taught how to save money? ! 
‘need to learn, often don't know about saving and the benefits to their daily life, 
some don't think about the future but live from day to day, don't know how to 
plan for the family economy, spend on unnecessary things. 


What are the main reasons why the poor find it hard to save money? 


small income, many children, sickness, think money is too small to save, 
gambling, alcohol. 


How did villagers traditionally obtain credit? 


tontein, friends, bank, rich people in/outside village, relatives, money 
lender/pawnbroker. 
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What did they use for collateral in each case? | | 
savings (for tontein), property (bank), land and produce (wealthy villagers), 
guarantor and pawn possessions (wealthy from another village), friendship 
(relatives), pawn possessions (moneylender). 


Who would the villagers have asked for a loan to: 
a) buy food, clothes, daily expenses? 
friends/relatives, rich by pledging labour 
b) start a small business? 
generally need own savings but occasionally tontein 
c) meet medical or funeral expenses? 
moneylender by pawning something, sell an asset, rich person, borrow small 
amounts from neighbours. | 
d) buy a house, cow? 
poor can't borrow for these. 


These traditional avenues of credit still exist but the situation is now somewhat different. 
‘How have the relationships changed between lender and borrower? ct 3 

Poor are disadvantaged because their family and friends are also poor, they 

must agree to pay higher interest now when negotiating a loan because they 


lack collateral, reliant on rich so are reluctant to upset or disturb existing power 
Structures. 


The core group believed that these changes had occurred as a result of (i) the war, (ii) the 
level of poverty, and (iii) the general level of distrust within village communities. 


In the family, who usually manages the money? 


The woman. lt is usually the woman who also negotiates and takes out loans. 
Women give out small loans while men handle large loans. 


In the past, villages were largely self-reliant with respect to credit Why is this no longer so? 
In the past, villages did have rich people so they were largely self-sufficient 
but now there are few rich remaining in the village. The reasons being that 
(i) during Pol Pot the rich lost their assets, (ii) poor security in the village 
means wealthy transfer to the town and (iii) in the past wealthy made money 
from agriculture but now they mcke money by selling land and timber so they 
don't depend on the rural sector. Villagers now borrow from Battambang. 


- it possible or even worthwhile trying to re-establish self-reliance or is it better to link 
villages to outside sources of credit? 


Better to borrow from within as it builds up resources of the village and builds 
social interaction. But there is increasing disparity between rich and poor. 
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The trainers then briefly presented models of credit schemes from 1) Thailand (PARTAGE), 
2) Philippines (CRS), 3) Bangladesh (Khemara) 4) GRET (ANS) to explain how institutional 
credit is provided in other countries and imported into Cambodia by various NGOs. 


A summary of common features included: 


* start with small loans, * insist on weekly repayments, 


* keep repayment time short, * ensure 1st loan repaid before issuing 2nd, 
* increase limit gradually, * need for emergency fund, 
* compensation for committee, * agency provides and releases funds, 


* weekly meeting of group of 5, — * quick reaction to overdue repayment, 
* monthly meetings of members, — * savings component, | 
* women are the most reliable repayers. 


If we are to assist poor villagers to increase their income should we provide a) business 


capital, b) emergency fund, c) encourage savings or d) a combination? 
Combination of all 


How can we assist with credit within a CD framework? 
By encouraging interaction between members. 


The trainers concluded the session by explaining the rationale for charging interest on loans. 
The effect of inflation was displayed as follows: 


No interest 


m 9 


NY NN 
|] Purchasing power - 
With interest 
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Purchasing power 


This year Next year 
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Loan scheme 

On a number of occasions the community workers were approached by villagers who had 
ideas for starting or expanding specific income-generating activities. The core group 
discussed these requests and formulated a policy by which loans would be offered to the 
villagers. They decided that individual loans were unlikely to forward their objectives of 
developing trust and cooperation and chose instead to encourage the formation of village 
schemes. The following outlines the model chosen although this has been modified by the 
village members on occasions. 


Problems 
1. Lack of capital to start specific income generating activities. 
2. Lack of access to credit due to insufficient collateral. 


Objectives 

1. To allow participants to set up income generating activities which will become self- 
sustaining within the life of the loan period. 

2. 'To provide loan capital at low interest. 


. Process: | ; 
As with many other projects, the members elected a committee and formed groups of 5 
people who would mutually guarantee the repayments of each other. ‘The rules were 
formulated by the core group for approval of the members. Each member was eligible for a 
loan of 40,000 riels, repayable over a maximum of 6 months at an interest rate of 5?6 per 
month. Prior to issuing the loans, the community workers interviewed each of the inembers 
lo assess whether they understood the rules and were clear and experienced in the business 
they intended to set up. Each was given the choice of repayment schedules but encouraged 
to select the one most appropriate to their expected business turn-over. The options offered 
were: 
Repayment schedule 1. 26 weekly repayments of 1800 riels = 46,800 riels. 
Repayment schedule 2. 2 three monthly repayments of 24,500 riels = 49,000 riels. 
Repayment schedule 3. 1 six monthly instalment of 52,000 riels = 52,000 riels. 


Many of the poorest refused to participate out of their fear of incurring debt. An evaluation 


in one village of an early loan revealed that the scheme 


ol had predominantly served the middle- 
class and not included any of the very poor. | 
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Success rale, in terms of viable businesses resulting from the loan, was also low among the 
poor. It was assumed that money provided under the scheme would be treated separately 
from other income and be used exclusively in establishing a business, as stated. in the rules. 
The poor, whose children and who themselves were hungry, could not afford this ‘luxury’ and 
often used the loan to buy food. In repaying, they incurred a debt or sold assets, actions 


directly attributable to the loan. Those who used the loan in the way they had promised, 
often lacked the business skills to make their idea profitable, * 


At the time of repayment for one loan, the committee president (who, unbeknown to the core 
group, was also the village moneylender) actively encouraged the participants to seek an 
extension, knowing that this was against the rules agreed to by the members at the start. It 
was obviously in his interests for the organisation to refrain from further loans and this was 
obvious to all in attendance. The villagers, nevertheless, supported this man. The core group 
were not only witnessing an expression of the village patronage system but recognising that 
the moneylender was actually more useful to the villagers than the organisation. His loans 
were extremely flexible, available at any time they were needed and repayable when they 
could be serviced, albeit with exorbitant interest and the threat of confiscation of property. 
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Savings and credit scheme aid 
Drawing on the information offered and decisions made by the core group during the training 
on credit, the trainers devised an ongoing credit scheme which attempted to incorporate all 
those aspects of credit which were considered individually by the core group to be useful. 
The resulting scheme became very complex. As a result the core group have never fully 
accepted or understood the finer points of it and they see it as too complicated for 
themselves, let alone the villagers to grasp and own. As such it was implemented in only 
three villages, one of those ceasing after the first cycle. The schemes in the other two 
villages are now into their third and fourth cycle but the community worker is still required to 
manage much of the process. 


Problems 

1. Lack of access to credit due to insufficient collateral. 

2. Lack of capital to expand existing income generating activities. 
3. Lack of cash reserves to cover emergencies. 


Objectives 
1. To establish an ongoing credit facility in the village. 
2. To allow members to borrow at low interest, without material collateral. 


Process 
The scheme was initially introduced to the core group in terms of the following diagram: 
Btages Organisation Loan Village Social - Reserve 


Group Bank - Fuad Fund 
First cycle \ 
Capital from 
organisation | 


ey: ‘ 
[ i^ TE 
Next cycle AN »n b^ Eo trs Y 
Capital from / Ux ak , 
organisation » ———————» WES . 
and village NE ART E 
7A. Y Y 
En me = 
NS t M / 
Later cycles Des rd n ^ x | 
Organisation € r —] J 
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management > 
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each new cycle. Repaym 
rate of 5% per month, the total depending 
member. Weekly savings of 0.5% of capital borrowed (eg. 40,000 x .005 = 200 riels/week) 


For example, in the 2nd cycle the member's savings = 26 x 300 = 7800 riels. Investment = 
5200 riels (savings from 1st cycle) + 5200 x .05 x 6 months = 5200 + 1560(interest earned) 


= 14560, say 14600 riels (see following table). 


The initial capital would be refunded to the organisation, the savings (plus any interest 
accrued on the savings) would be repaid to the member on withdrawal or reinvested in the 
fund. 4.596 of the capital (eg. 40000 x .045 = 1800 riels) would be set aside to cover any 
compensation for the committee members or for community projects. The remaining money 
would then belong to the village fund. The second cycle loan would be drawn from the 
village fund and the reinvested member savings, with the balance coming from the 
organisation. The amount of each successive loan increases to a ceiling of 100,000 riels and, 
after the sixth cycle (3 years) the fund becomes financially independent of the Organisation. 


The following table documents the financial details of the scheme for a weekly repayment 


schedule. The other option offered was 3 monthly repayments, with weekly savings, and this 
attracted higher total repayments. 


4,500} 


| 
Member free to withdraw with total 
borrowings | 
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In practice the scheme was too complicated and the community workers ree pos ^ -— 
adequately explain the details. The reserve fund was not used and after ge S - — 
dropped from the scheme at the request of the members. The social fund also ee dris 
used. The weekly instalments required members to have regular turnover in their e ; 
This proved problematic in remote villages where custom was limited, irregular and where 
they often operated on credit. 


The core group are considering a move away from this institutional method of providing 
credit to one of encouraging and supporting the formation of traditional tontein groups which 
are understood, built on trust and managed by individual groups: rather than on a village-wide 


Mining nghts : 


In one village the very poor earned a meagre living from breaking rocks into smaller sizes for 
use in roadworks and concreting. The hill which contained the rock had been subdivided, 
with rights to sections sold off. In general it was the village wealthy who owned these rights 


and they claimed 5096 of the selling price of the stone, leaving the labourers with little for 
their efforts. 


The community worker was approached by a group of 3 labourers with a desire to purchase 
their own section of the hill. An agreement was drawn up by which the group would repay 
the loan over a period of 6 months, afler which time they would gain 10096 of the profits 
from their labour. The demand for stone from this quarry subsequently fell and the group 


were unable to maintain their repayments but are still working their own section and, in time 
it is hoped, will reap the benefits. 
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4.7.4 Infrastructure 


supervised the work. 


To maximise participation of the villa 
techniques which were familiar to the 


levels for the construction themselves. The core group were responsible for the final quantity 
calculations and submission of the proposal. E 


To familiarise the core group with the methodology, the trainers set up two ‘practice’ projects, 
a road and a canal, adjacent the office. The core group divided into 2 small groups, each 
taking one of the 'projects These involved establishing the route, measuring existing ground 
levels, designing the finished levels, calculating the amount of work to be done and the 
corresponding amount of foodstuffs to which village participants would be entitled. 


Road construction and repair 

The condition of roads in most rural villages is notoriously bad, often passable in the wet 
season only by ox cart or on foot (occasionally knee-deep in mud). This severely restricts 
opportunities for marketing village produce and social interaction with friends and relatives in 
neighbouring villages. In the wet season most villages identified the poor condition of their 
roads as a major concern however it was not until they learnt, often from neighbouring 
villages, of the FFW scheme that they were prepared to do something about the situation. 
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Identified Problems: 

1. Immediate shortage of food. i 

2. Lack of easy access to.schools, wats and markets for village products. i 

3. Low prices offered in village by commercial traders due to inaccessibility. 


Objectives: 
1. To meet immediate need for food during times of shortage. 
2. To construct/repair road giving year-round access to markets. 


Using the following handouts as a guide the community workers trained the village 
committees in the design, measurement, and levelling required prior to commencing | 
construction. The quantity calculations were done manually by the core group as part of their 
submission to World Food Program. (Familiarity and access to computer programs such as 
"MS Excel" would greatly reduce the time required for this latter stage.) 


Upon approval from WEP, the community workers conducted workshops in the villages to 
train the participants in good construction techniques as required by WFP. Each family, or 
work group, was allocated their section of the work and told clearly the amount of food they 
could expect to receive and how this quantity had been calculated. The committees were 
responsible for the daily supervision of work and for measurement and approval of work 
completed. This information was relayed to the community workers who then lodged the 
requests for food deliveries. ES 


Participants generally worked as quickly as possible. This oflen meant they overlooked 
proper compaction methods, leading to a poor quality product. The villagers were more 
intent on finishing their section of the work, thereby earning the promised foodstuffs, than on 
the quality of their work. Thus, thorough supervision was essential. The committees did not 
get the respect required for them to properly fulfil this role and, in the early stages, it was 
necessary for the community workers (o spend significant amounts of time supervising the 
work, while building up the supervisory capacity of the committee members. The committees 
were also responsible for approval of the work done and the distribution of foodstulTs on 


completion. Some of the participants consumed the food quickly which left them short of 
food and again looking for another Food For Work project. 


‘the core group attempted to address these problems by limiting the amount of work done by 
each 'work party' to 2 cubic metres / day and providing food weekly for work done, thereby 
increasing the prospect of correct thickness of soil layers for compaction and extending the 
length of time during which food was available. 
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Canal construction 


One of the biggest barriers to increased food production in Cambodia is the lack of water 
available for irrigation during much of the year. In responding to requests from numerous 
Villages, the core group designed and oversaw the construction of canals for the purposes of 
(i) storing water, (ii) transporting water to storage points and (iii) channelling water to fields. 


Identified Problems: 

l. Immediate lack of food. f 
2. Water source is too far from point of use. 

3. Land under-utilized due to lack of water. 


Objectives: 
1. To meet an immediate need for food. | 
2. To increase food production by making water available to lands for cultivation. 


Process: 


As mentioned in the introduction to this section, the core group practiced the following 
lechniques before training the village committees. The committees did the survey work on. 
site and the core group the calculations and submission to World Food Program. Excavating 
the canal shape was rarely a problem but adequate compaction of embankments required 
constant supervision. | ! 

Without exception, once a canal held water, the villagers opened up new larid for gardens. 


Handout 
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Pond Construction 
Ponds are a physical characteristic 
washing, animals and gardening. 

‘Storing water for the long dry sea 
but, with the current shortage of | 


of Cambodia. Water from ponds is used for drinking, 
They are an effective, if not necessarily hygienic way of 
son. In the past, families dug ponds for their personal use 
and, communal ponds may be more efficient. 


In a number of villages the communi 
construction of communal 
handout in the office. 


ty workers were approached to assist with the 
ponds. Training consisted of working through the following 


| Finally 
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Dyke construction | 

Sb rins very heavy rains in August 1994, the Sangke River broke its ea ET 
flooded many river-side villages. ‘The core group worked in 2 of these, both o ja Gem 
their entire rice crop and their vegetable gardens. Due to the rising waters Fo e ^ 

Sap, which flooded the villages every year, there was no possibility to replant that season. 


The core group, along with the villagers, designed a dyke which went the length of the R 
villages. It was restricted in width to prevent it being subsequently destroyed by ox carts. 
Levels for the dyke were based on the height of the recent flood waters. This project was : 
again undertaken with assistance from World Food Program. Immediately on completion the 
dyke became the main thoroughfare for pedestrians, bicycles and motorbikes as the flood 
waters had risen in the Tonle Sap. An extension of the dyke through a third village is 
planned. | 


School construction 
In several villages the major community problem identified was the dilapidated state of their 

. school classrooms. The respective community workers linked the school committees with a 
school building program of UNDP/CARERE. A private contractor built both schools but the 
villagers contributed with manual labour and wages for 2 fulltime labourers. 


Dam repair 

In one village the inhabitants complained of droughts, poor rice yields and severe water 
shortage during the dry season. The community worker discovered that their problems 
stemmed from the time when a dam, which had been constructed during the Khmer Rouge 
era, had been damaged by fighting in the early 1980s. More recently, it had been literally 
destroyed when its banks were used as a road for logging trucks to access a nearby forest. 
The problem was one of water management rather than inadequate rainfall. 


The dam was repaired by the villagers in time to collect the last rains. This water was used a 
month later to save the rice crops as the rains stopped unseasonally early that year. Water 


was also diverted, by way of a channel, to fill a large community pond thereby ensuring 
water for the village throughout the following dry season. 


Biidge construction 


In several villages the villagers complained about the dangerous state of repair of bridges. 
The community workers sought and found assistance among other INGOs for supply of the 
required building materials. The villagers provided the labour and, in both cases, were able 
to salvage material from the old bridges to repair others in their villages. 
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Well construction 


In one village the community worker was approached to help solve a problem of severe water 
shortage during the dry season. This water was needed for drinking purposes but the 
Villagers believed that, with adequate supply, they could extend their vegetable gardens and 


their growing season. The possibility of ponds was discussed but rejected on the grounds of 
insufficient land. | 


A village map was prepared and a group of concerned villagers located suitable sites for 
communal wells. Materials and technical advice were provided by UNICEF and 6 wells were 
hand dug by the villagers. Unfortunately, only two accessed a good groundwater source. 


4.7.5 Health 


From experience, poor health is a major issue for villagers, often leading to unnecessary - 
incapacity, crippling debts and premature deaths. Kru K hmer, the traditional doctors, or the 
local pharmacist are usually the first call for assistance once the patient does not improve 
naturally. If there is a village nurse, they are next to be called. Rarely do the villagers 
consider attending a local clinic, even if there is one. They opt for private doctors and 
possible hospitalisation as a last resort and, only then, if they can afford it. Due to the cost 
of these services and the standard of medical knowledge and care that can be expected, most 
villagers have little trust in the services that are available. 


ramily planning 

"Too many children" was a common complaint among villagers, especially from women who 
were responsible for their daily care. This issue was never prioritised by the village at large. 
The core group discussed this issue and decided to seek out people in the village who were 
interested in learning techniques for controlling the rate of pregnancy. As in most countries 
this can be a sensitive issue so the community workers, almost exclusively the women, 
assessed interest in the topic by talking privately to individual families. 


If suflicent interest was shown, the community workers identified suitable 'resource people' 
living in the village. These were usually respected traditional birth attendants or women 
practicing birth control methods. The workers held a session with each of the resource 
people to ensure that they had a good understanding of the methods available, their proper 
use and their possible side efects. It was the resource people who facilitated small village 
workshops, using posters and products supplied by the workers. These workshops were 
attended by women but, in one village, the husbands later asked that they also be given an 
opportunity to know what their wives had learnt. In this case a man, who had received 
. medical training in the border camp, was recruited from within the village to facilitate the 
workshop with the men. 
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Mother and child vaccinations | a LE 
In several villages the core group were instrumental in organising public a a H 
discuss the benefits of vaccinations, and then to assist other INGOs to provide vac 

the women of child-bearing age and most of the children in the villages. 


Medical assistance - 

On a number of occasions there was need for the community workers lo assist in emergency 
medical cases. Several of the core group had had previous medical training and this assisted 
in their diagnosis of the situation and their ability to take appropriate action. On occasion the 
workers were able to discuss the causes of illness or the correct dosage of medication with 
villagers who had been diagnosed and sold prescription drugs without any understanding of 
their situation. Rarely did the community workers suggest or provide medication themselves 
but they assisted the patients to receive the appropriate treatment through public clinics and 
hospitals. Treatment accessed included rabies vaccinations for 2 children, eye operations and 
treatment for several villagers, leprosy treatment and medication for mentally ill people. 


This assistance was provided by individual community workers, willingly supported by the 
knowledge and skills of the whole core group. It was primarily motivated by genuine care 
and concem for affected families but also had the effect of building credibility and trust with 
the villagers as a whole. 


4.7.6 Skills training 


The core group generally promoted the acquisition of skills in the village through informal 
workshops of short duration. On occasion there was a perceived need or a specific request 


from the villagers to learn certain skills. Mostly this training was sought from INGOs who 
had the required expertise. 
I 


Hairdressing and sewing 


One community worker was approached by a delegation, representing a group of women 
from 3 neighbouring villages, to seek out training courses in hairdressing and sewing. ‘The 
group were asked to meet with the worker and put their proposal in writing, through a literate 
villager, to the core group. ICMC, an INGO working primarily with women, was approached 
and agreed to provide 2 trainers who would run the requested courses. The number of 
participants from each village was restricted so as avoid too much competition for custom on 
completion. The trainers lived and trained in a house in one of the villages, provided and 
prepared by the parlicipants themselves. 
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Following these courses, each attended by 15 women, a loan scheme was started by ICMC, 
through which the participants could borrow sufficient establishment capital to start up their 
own businesses. Some of these women borrowed and have managed to begin a small 

business, working from their homes. While the turnover is small, the income obtained and 
the confidence engendered, is greater than before the course. 


Business skills 


In response to a lack of basic business skills identified among many loan recipients, 
workshops were held in one Village for all interested participants. These were facilitated by 


the community worker who explained, in very elementary terms, aspects such as costing, 
bookkeeping, feasibility and marketing. 


Mat weaving | 


When approached by UNESCO to help them identify suitable villagers fot a mat weaving 
course, the core group discussed the offer in each of the villages where they worked. People 
were asked to register their interest with the worker. Within one week the core group had 
managed to identify 12 poor women, sufficient to fill the course. Krom Akphiwat Phum 
covered the cost of transport and food while the women attended the training. 


On completion of the course, it was found that no market research and little promotion had 
been done of the products being produced. The participants had a skill which they could not 


use. Some interest has been shown in their products and the core group are now actively 
seeking marketing outlets. 


Jute handicrafts 


Following the sudden closure of the jute factory in Battambang, many villagers in the jute 
growing areas were left with unsaleable jute. This came on top of a devastating flood which 
wiped out their rice crops. In an effort to find some income for the villagers the core group 
this time approached UNESCO with the proposal of setting up a training course in the 
manufacture of jute handicrafts. The community worker from the area identified a woman 
who had skills in the weaving of jute and she was recruited as the trainer. New ideas and 
colours were tried before a course was set up. | 


Again the core group were asked to identify suitable students and this was quickly done from 
the jute growing areas. The organisation provided the living costs for the participants during 
the course while UNESCO covered the wages of the trainer. As with the mat weaving, no 
product research and insufficient marketing was done, leaving the participants with products 
they could not sell. Suitable outlets for the jute products is also currently being investigated 
by the core group. 
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4.7.7 Cultural / social support 


The goal of the organisation was to rebuild trust and cooperation in communilies and thereby 
improve the quality of life of the villagers. This involved considering all aspects of life, not 
simply the material wellbeing of the people. Occasionally, opportunities arose for the core 
group to support initiatives of villagers which were of a non-material nature. The flexibility 
of the program allowed the core group to welcome these opportunities and this distinguished 
their work from that of most other organisations. 


Weaving centre 

The community worker in one village was approached by a group of elderly women who had 
an idea to set up a weaving centre where they could earn some income but also pass on their: 
traditional skills to the young women of the village. With time it was envisaged that women 
from neighbouring villages would also attend the centre. The core group provided building 
materials for a simple, open-walled structure which the villagers built. Looms from the 
border camps were located and the village women repaired and assembled 6 of these in the 
centre prior to the opening celebration. 


Since its opening the centre has been filled with women, some working on the looms, others 
watching and learning, and many gathering simply to chat as their children play outside. 
There is now talk of some childcare arrangements and the introduction of literacy classes. 


Traditional music/theatre 


In one village a group wanted to set up a music/theatre group but lacked instruments and 

costumes. This group consisted of very poor villagers and included both men and women, 

several of them physically handicapped. The core group donated the instruments and some 

‘clothes to be used for uniforms and costumes on the condition that the group would perform 
plays around development issues if called upon in the future. 


Under the tutelage of an elderly man, the group began practicing in the evenings, often 
surrounded by other villagers who had not seen or heard this form of theatre for several 
decades. The group is now in demand at weddings and other celebrations in neighbouring 
villages, earning a little extra income for the members through performance fees. 
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Sports club 


Sport is an aspect of life which had been eliminated during the Pol Pot years and, due to the 
hardships of daily survival, has been slow to revive in the rural areas. One Village had been 
the centre of inter-village volleyball competitions but now even lacked a ball. A committee 
was formed to organise matches and the core group donated a ball and net. Once again 
visiting teams from neighbouring villages are arriving and the matches attract great village 
interest. A small fee is charged for use of the court, both for practice and games and this will 


be saved to purchase more, or replace existing, equipment. ‘The committee plan to start a 
football competition in the near future. | 


Buddhist centre 


The elderly in one village were found to be greatly distressed by their inability to attend the 
wat. There wasn't one in the village and the nearest was too far for most of them to walk. 
With the cooperation of the village leader they were offered the site of a demolished 
government store. The community worker discussed their hopes and assisted in designing a 
simple structure. This sala would serve as a religious centre in which the villagers could 
observe the '5 Precepts’ and other religious occasions with an invited monk. The core group 
are currently seeking funds to cover the cost of the building materials. 


4.7.8 Emergency relief 


Having learnt that ‘handouts’ were not developmentally sustainable and risked crealing 
dependence rather than self-reliance, the core group were reluctant to assist families in cases 
of emergency. This reluctance was not a manifestation of any insensitivity or lack of concern 
but undoubtedly stemmed from the trainers’ early emphasis on the principles of community 
development theory. As the core group gained confidence in themselves and no longer 
perceived these principles as rigid and inviolable, they began assisting individual families who 
had been made particularly vulnerable by misfortune. 


Each case was assessed on its merits but the types of assistance given included: money 
towards the cost of funerals; rice following total loss of foodstuffs; used clothing for the very 
poor with the onset of the cold season; cooking utencils and occasionally building materials 
when a house had been bumt by the Khmer Rouge. As with medical assistance, occasional 
relief assistance was found to be essential, not only for the community workers' self-respect 
but in developing and maintaining their credibility and trust with the villagers as a whole. 
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4.8 Training Exercises 


Throughout training, exercises were incorporated for a number of different purposes: 


1. To break the ice. Participants who did not know each other or had not seen each other for 
some time often felt awkward and unsure of what to talk about. Activities provided 
participants with a non-threatening way to experience something together and therefore have 
at least one experience in common about which to start relating. 


2. To develop trust. For participants who did not know one another well or had instinctive 
distrust based on previous life experiences, activities placed them on an equal footing by 
encouraging them to participate in something which none of them would usually do. They 
were encouraged by others taking a risk and, in participating, they relied on the others' 


discretion and sensitivity not to be singled out for ridicule. They had to trust the others in a 
verv minor way. | 


3. To energize. Training sessions often became tiresome when participants were expected to 
discuss issues continuously. Returning from a mid-day meal and a nap did not help. By 


involving them in active participation their energy levels were raised and hence their thinking 
and memory capacity increased. | 


4. To stimulate discussion. Occasionally issues to be discussed were beyond the experience 
of the participants or the participants had a preconceived or fixed view on an issue. 
Activities provided a link between previous experiences and the issue or they broadened the 
thinking of the participants by introducing them to other options or aspects. 


5. To simulate experience. Often training dealt with issues which were outside the immediate 
experience of the participants. Activities were used to allow the participants to actually 
experience, in a simulated way, the experiences lacking. 


6. To encourage participation. Even in participatory training there were some who did not 
participate equally due to shyness, laziness, inferiority or low confidence. Activities 
encouraged and often required everyone to participate equally, thereby gaining commitment to 
the process through a commitment to participate in the exercise. 
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7. To add variety. Our training often resorted to 1 or 2 techniques for involving participants 
in the leaming. This became quite monotonous and predictable and led to disinterest or 
simply ‘going through the motions’. Activities broke up this routine by adding something 
which, at first, appeared to be unrelated and hence unexpected. 


8. To learn by doing. It is now widely accepted that learning is achieved better through ; 
doing than simply by listening or even discussing. Activities provided the participants with 
an opportunily to experience an aspect of what was being discussed. Through experiential 
learning the amount remembered was enhanced. 


9. To introduce fun. Training was often seen and experienced as very serious and quickly 
became tiring. Believing that people learn best when they want to learn and enjoy the 
learning experience, we introduced activities into the process as a good way for participants 
to have a little unrestrained fun. This exercise was then used for further learning. 


10. To provide a transition. In most training sessions there was more than one topic for 
discussion. While we tried to flow one into the next there was occasionally a need to break 
with one topic and move cleanly onto the next. Activities provided a pleasant way to 
delineate between different topics. 


The exercises were mostly taken, and often adapted, from numerous sources and these 
sources have not been individually acknowledged. ‘They are included in Section-5. ‘The main 
contributors were: | 
Natpracha, P. & L. Wilson (1991), "Partners in Development: Information, techniques 
and activities to facilitate participatory development." Bangkok, Peace Corps. 
Hope, A. & S. Timmel (1984), "Training for ‘Transformation: A Handbook for 
Community Workers" - 3 vols., Zimbabwe, Mambo Press. 


Chambers, R. (1994), "Twenty-one Ways of Forming Groups", RRA Notes No.19: 
Special Issue on Training, pp100-104. 
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The following exercises were used as part of the 


the training process and often led to valuable 
insights. They are listed in alphabetical order. | 


1; Animal Tags 13. Listening for Feelings 

2. Broken Squares 14. Numbers 

3. Catch the Question 15. Pairs 

4. Concentric Circles 16. Past-Present-Future 

5. Cooperation vs Competition 17. Percentage of Agreement 

6. Clear Communication 18. Planning Kit | 
7. Communities 19. Postcards à; ; 
8. Fruit Salad 20. Rumours 

9. Group Memory 21. What do I Like? 

10. Group Strength 22. When I was a Leader 

11. Leaders and Followers 23. Who is the Leader? 

12. Lifeboat 24. Who Killed Somchai? 


1. Animal Tags 


Objective: To experience the results of 

asking only 'closed' questions. 
. Time: 10 - 15 minutes + discussion. 
Materials: Drawings of different animals, 
one for each participant. Pins. 


Process: 
1. Explain to participants that each will be allocated a different animal and they must find out 
what it is. They can ask only one question of each participant who can only answer with a 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. 
2. Pin one drawing on the back of each participant without them seeing it. 
3. When everyone has been allocated an drawing ask them to circulate and find out the 
identity of their animal. 
4. Once everyone has discovered their identity ask the following questions: 

* Was it easy to find out the information you wanted? 

* Why did it take so many questions to find out the correct answer? 

* Did anyone think they knew the answer but were later proved wrong? 

* What can we learn from this exercise when seeking information in the village? 


Variation: It is possible to substitute common village problems for animals. 
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2. Broken Squares 


Objective: To understand the importance of cooperation. 

Time: 30 minutes + discussion. 

Materials: For each group, cut 5 perfect squares (at least 15cm x 15cm) into pieces as shown 
in the illustration below. 


VANILE AAA 


Envelope A contains pieces. i,h,o Envelope D contains pieces d,f 
Envelope B contains pieces a,8,8,C Envelope E contains pieces b,c,£g 
Process: Envelope C contains pieces aj 


1. Divide the participants into groups of 5. Seat the players of each group in circles. 
2. Explain the instructions and rules. 
"In each of the envelopes are pieces of cardboard for forming squares. The task of 
your proup is to form five squares of the same size. ‘The task will not be completed 
until each individual has before them a perfect square of the same size as those in 
front of other group members. 
No member may speak. The task must be done in silence. You may not take or 
indicate you want a piece from any other person but you can give pieces to others." 
3. Ask if there are any questions and then ask the group/s to begin work. Make sure that 
members are following the rules. 


4. Once a group completes their squares they may observe other groups but must not assist in 
any way. 

5. Afler everyone has finished, ask each group to discuss the following questions: 

(a) In what way did you help or hinder the group in completing its task? 

(b) How did members feel when somebody holding a piece did not see the solution? 

(c) How did members feel when someone completed a square incorrectly and then sat back 
without helping the group further? What feelings do you think that person had? 

(d) How did members feel about the person who was slow to see the solution? 

(e) How are some of the things you learnt from this game true of real life and problems you 
have in your own situation? | ! 

Afler the questions are discussed in small groups, call the group together to further discuss 
question (e). Add a final question for the whole group: 


(£f) What have we learnt about cooperation, working together and organising? 
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3. Catch the Question 


Objective: To evaluate a training session in a non- 
humorous manner. 


Time: 15 - 20 minutes. 

Materials: Scrunch up a large sheet of paper into a ball and 
lape it together. Prepare a list of evaluation questions, 
including some humorous ones, for example; 

Who spoke the most? Who was nearly asleep? 


threatening, 


Process: 


1. Have the participants sit in a circle and toss the ball around. 


2. With your back to the participants call out "stop" at random times and ask the holder of 
the ball to answer one of the questions on the list. ‘ 


Variation: Instead of a ball, pass an object, such as a pen, around the circle. This was also 


used to select ‘volunteers’ for different activities when they were not immediately 
forthcoming. 


4. Concentric Circles 


Objective: To give participants the experience of speaking 
and listening without interruption. 

Time: 30 minutes + discussion. 

Materials: Prepare up to 6 topics for discussion. 


Process: 

1. Divide the participants into an even number of groups, each 

containing 8,10 or 12 members. Sit the members of each group in two concentric circles 
with each facing one other in the other circle (4, 5 or 6 in each circle). 

2. Explain that each pair will be asked to discuss a particular topic but they will not be 
required to reveal to the others what was said. 
3. Announce the first topic and ask those in the inner circle to talk for 2 minutes while their 
partner listens without speaking. Then reverse the roles for another 2 minutes. 

4. Ask those in the outer circle to move one place to their right. 

5. Announce the second topic and repeat the exercise with the outer circle starting. 

6. Now ask the inner circle to move one place to their right. 

7. Announce the next topic and repeat the exercise with the inner circle starting off. 

8. Repeat this activity until all participants have talked to each person in the opposite circle. 
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9. Discuss what can be learned from this exercise. 
The following questions may help stimulate discussion: 
* What did it feel like to talk without being interrupted? 
* What did it feel like to listen without interrupting? À i 
* Did you feel that your partners were listening to you? What made you think this? 
* How were various listeners able to show you that they were listening? 
10. Discuss whether this skill of listening can be useful at home, in the office, in the village. 


With 10 participants our 5 topics were: 

1. Describe your own family. 

2. Describe the work you did before joining this project. 

3. Describe the happiest day you can remember. 

4. Describe one person who. has greatly influenced your life, and why. 
5. Describe some of the things you are personally afraid of and why. 
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5. Cooperation vs. Competition 


Objective: To show that cooperation can al 
Time: 45 minutes + discussion. 


Materials: Four white cards and four blue (about 10cm x 10cm). 


so benefit the individual more than competition. 


Process: 


^ 


l. Divide the participants into 4 groups and give each group 1 white and 1 blue card. 
2. Explain that the objective is to score the maximum number of points for their group, 
decided by the card they chose. (Do not say that it is a competition between groups) - 
Announce the scoring as follows: | 
*all groups select a white card (+1 point each) 
*3 groups white (-1 point each) and 1 group blue (+2 points) 
*2 groups white and 2 groups blue (0 points each) 
*1 group white (+1 point) and 3 groups blue (-1 point each) 
*4 groups blue (-2 points each) 
3. Explain that each group may discuss their choice, for 30 seconds only, among their 
members, but must not communicate with other groups. 
4. Start the round and, after 30 seconds, ask each group to hold up their chosen card. 
Display the scores for each group. | 
5. Repeat step 4 for a total of 5 rounds, keeping a public running tally of each group's score. 
6. Stop afler round five and explain that the scores will now be doubled. However, one 
representative from each group will have 30 seconds to 'visit' another group for discussions 
before returning for another 30 seconds to their own group. (A variation on this is to have 
the representatives meet together in the middle before returning to their own group.) 
7. Ask each group to nominate a representative who, simultaneously, moves to the next group 
(or to the centre). On return each group must finalise their decision within 30 seconds. 
8. Repeat step 7 for a total of 5 rounds, still keeping a public tally of each group's score. 
9. Stop afler round ten and explain that, for the final round, the scores will be 5 times the 
original but there will be no ‘visits’. 
10. After the last round, display the final tally of each group. 
11. Publicly calculate the score that was achievable had all groups cooperated in choosing 
white cards at each round. (20 points) 
12. Discuss what can be learned from this exercise. 
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6. Clear Communication 


* 
> 


Objective: To realize the importance of 2-way communication. 
Time: 30 minutes + discussion. 

Materials: Prepare 2 illustrations similar to those shown below on separate sheets of paper., 
Paper and pens for each participant. 


Process: 
1. Ask for a volunteer to be the communicator. 
2. Give the communicator the first picture, which she/he will describe to the listeners without 
letting them see it. The communicator can take as much time as she/he wants but can use 
only verbal communication. The listeners cannot ask questions nor talk among themselves. 
3. Ask the listeners to each draw what is described. | 
4. After all listeners have finished their drawings, ask them to each draw their figures on a 
whiteboard or large sheet of paper. Note how many were able to draw the figure correctly. 
5. The communicator will do the same thing with the second drawing, but this time the 
listeners may ask questions - as many as they want, taking as much time as they need. 
6. After all listeners have finished their drawings, they should again draw them on the 
whiteboard/paper. Again note how many were able to draw the figure correctly. 
7. Discuss what can be learned from this exercise. 
The following, questions can be used to stimulate discussion: 

* Which time did more people draw the picture correctly? Why? 

* Which picture took more time to draw? Why? 

* How did the communicator feel each time? 

* How did the listeners feel each time? 

* What are the characteristics of effective communication? 
8. What can we learn from this about exchanging information in the village? 
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7. Communities 


Objectives: 1) To energise a training session and form arbitrary groups. 


2) To allow participants to experience both inclusion in and exclusion from 
groups. 


Time: 5-10 minutes + discussion. 
Materials: None. 


Process: 


1. Ask participants to stand in one group. Explain that you are going to call out different 
numbers and accordingly, they should break into groups of a size matching the number 
called. Those who are not in groups must drop out of the game at that point. 

2. You may call out "3" for example, then "6", "4", "2" and maybe "3" again. 

3. On each call participants must make quick decisions as to whom to join or whom to 
include or exclude. | 

4. Discuss how participants felt about these decisions and about either belonging or being left 
out of groups. Explore the similarity to community affiliations and factions. 


6. Fruit Salad 


Objectives: 1) To energise a training session. 
2) To form participants into groups 
Time: 5 - 15 minutes 


Materials: For each participant one drawing, or actual piece of fruit, limiting the types to the 
number of groups to be formed. | 


Process: | 

l. Ask all participants to sit in a closed circle with the facilitator standing in the middle. 

2. Place one drawing (or piece of fruit) in front of each participant. 

3. Explain that when the person in the middle calls out a name of a fruit, everyone of that 
fruit must stand and change places. The person standing tries to take one of the places. 

4. The person left standing moves into the middle and names another fruit. If "fruit salad" is 
called, everyone must move. E 

5. After every fruit has been called several times, end with the facilitator in the middle. 

6. Ask participants to then form groups according to their type of fruit. 
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9. Group Memory 


Objective: To have the participants realize the superiority of group memory Over that of an 
individual. 

Time: 20 minutes + discussion. 

Materials: Two large, opaque bags; 40 different small objects; pens and paper 

Place 20 objects in one bag and 20 in another. 


Process: 

l. Seat all participants apart from each other and provide each with a sheet of paper and pen. _ 
2. Explain the process (steps 3 & 4). 

3. The facilitator pulls each of the 20 objects out of one bag one-by-one, shows it quickly, 
then puts it out of sight of the participants. All participants should watch, but may not speak 
or write at this stage. 

4. Once all the objects have been shown, each participant should individually prepare a list of 
the objects they remember seeing, again without discussion. | 

5. When everyone is ready, the facilitator reveals each of the objects again and the 

participants record the number of correct answers. 

6. Ask each participant to call out their total of correct answers. 

7. Ask the participants to fonn greups (of 4 - 6) and sit together. 

8. Repeat step 3 using the other bag of objects. | 

9. Once all the objects have been shown, cach group should collectively prepare a list of the 


objects they remember seeing. Group members can discuss among themselves but should 
take care that other groups cannot hear. 
10. Repeat step 5. 


11. Ask each group to call out their total of correct answers. 


12. Discuss what can be learned from this exercise in terms of gathering information and 
ideas, knowledge and decision-making. 
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10. Group Strength 


Objective: To have participants realise the effe 
Time: 1 minute + discussion. 


Materials: One packet of toothpicks in a rubber band. 


ctiveness of group action. 


Process: 


1. Withdraw one toothpick and ask for a volunteer to attempt to break it in half. 
2. Ask for a volunteer to attempt to break the pack of toothpicks. 
3. Discuss what can be learned from this exercise. 


11. Leaders and Followers 


Objective: To encourage participants to examine the qualities of a good leader. - 

Time: 30 minutes + discussion. 

Materials: Blindfolds (kramahs are ideal) for half the participants; large paper/whiteboard and 
markers. Choose a walking circuit, either inside or outside, which contains several obstacles. 


Process: 
l. Start the activity by asking participants to form pairs. | : 
2. Explain that they will play a game where one is blindfolded and led around a circuit by 
their partner. On return they switch roles. Explain that the purpose of the exercise is to 
experience and later discuss their feelings both as a leader and as a follower. : 
3. When everyone is back together, discuss the following questions: 
* How did you fecl when playing the leader? 
* How did you feel when playing the follower? 
* As a follower, what things did you do when you felt uncertain? 
* As a follower, what things did the leader do, or say, that made it easiet; for you? 
* What do you think a leader should do in a leadership role? E 
* What are the characteristics of a good leader? 
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12. Lifeboat 


Objective: To discover how decisions are influenced by personal valucs. 
Time: 50 minutes + discussion. 
Materials: Large paper/whiteboard and markers. List of survivors. 


Process: 

1. Divide the participants into groups of 3-5 members. A 
2. Explain that there has been a major catastrophe in Cambodia from which only 12 people 
escaped. They are all in a ship which is now beginning to sink. Unfortunately the life raft is 
only large enough to hold 5 people. Each group must agree on who should be saved and 
who must be lefi behind. ‘They have 30 minutes to arrive at their decision. 


We chose the following list of survivors: 


1. monk 5. teacher 9. young girl 
2. community worker 6. engineer ».— 10. doctor 
3. wise old woman — 7. ship's captain 11. pregnant woman 


4. police officer 8. farmer 12. university student 


3. Ask each member to make their choice and then come to an agreement as a group. 
4. Ask each group to present, on paper/whiteboard, their list of 5 survivors and to give their 
reasons for the selection. | 
5. If there are differences between the groups' selections, ask the groups to select 1 or 2 
representatives who then meet together and agree on a common list. Stop after 5 minutes if- 
consensus is not reached. | 
6. Discuss what can be learned from this exercise, using the following questions as a guide: 
* Did you have difficulty reaching agreement? Why? 
* Why do you think that some members argued for the survival of different people? 
* For those who changed their selection, what changed your mind? i 
* Did anyone give up strong preferences for the sake of hannony? How did you feel? 
* Do you think that there is one correct answer? Why? 
7. Discuss how this activity can be related to decision-making in the village. 
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13. Listening For Feelings 


Objective: To experience being listened to and to practice listening for feelings. 
Time: 20 minutes + discussion. 


Materials: None. 


Process: : 

l. Ask the participants to form pairs. Then ask one person from each pair to go into an 
adjoining room. 

2. Explain to one group that they will be the 'talkers' and will be asked to talk for 5: minutes 
while their partner listens silently. As it is often difficult to talk without any response, they 
should choose any topic about which they have strong feelings, either good or bad. 

3. Explain to the other group that they will be the ‘listeners’ and will be asked to listen to 
their partner for 5 minutes without interruption. Instead of listening to the words that are 
being said, they should try to understand how their partner feels while telling their story. 

4. Invite the partners to pair up again, sit and the "talkers' to begin their stories. 

5. Afler 5 minutes, ask the 'talkers' to slowly wind up their stories and have the ‘listeners’ tell 


their partners what they had heard. (Do not stop the conversation abruptly.) 
6. In a large group ask: - 


* the talkers; Did your partners listen well? How did you know? | 
How did you feel when your partner picked up on your feelings? 
* t^^ listeners; Were you interested in the story? What stimulated your interest? 
Do you still remember the content of what was said? 
7. Discuss what can be learned from this exercise for use at home, the office, in the village? 
8. For further practice, ask the two groups to exchange roles and repeat the exercise. 


14. Numbers 


Objective: To divide participants into groups. 
Time: 1 minute | 
Materials: None 


Process: | 
1. Ask participants to call out numbers in sequence up to the number of groups needed, and 
then start again until all have numbered, eg. (for 4 groups) "1,2,3,4,1,2,3,4,1,2...:” 
2. The "1"s then form one group, the "2's another, and so on. i 
Variations: (i) Number through and divide into odds and evens, then split these again. 

(ii) Number through continuously and then form groups of a certain size whose 

total score has been calculated by the facilitator beforehand. 

These have the advantage of more movement, chaos and energy. 
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15. Pairs 


Objective: To introduce participants to each other. 

Time: 15 minutes + introductions. 
Materials: Prepare slips of paper containing word pairs cg. salt and pepper, or characters in 
folk stories, one word or name on each slip. (One slip for each participant.) Crumple the 
slips into balls. 


Process: 5 

1. Ask the participants to select one piece of paper, lottery style, and try to find their ‘other 
half. 

2. Each pair spends 10 minutes getting to know each other. 

. 3. Ask the group to come together and everyone take turns introducing their partner to the 
whole group. (For participants who already know each other, the partners can share the best 
thing that has happened to them in the last week/month/year.) 


16. Past-Present- Future 


Objectives: 1) To help understand the experiences and hopes of others. 
2) Yo clarify changes in families, communities or society over time. 


3) To encourage discussion about traditional and 'modern' ways of doing things. 
Time: 30 minutes + discussion. 


Materials: Sheet of tables (see below) and pen for each participant. List of topics. 


Process: | 

1. Hand out sheets and explain that you are all going to look at how things have changed 
from the past and how you would like to see things change in the future. 

2. Suggest a topic and ask participants to think whether these things were/are available to all, 


many, some or few people in the past, eg. before 1970, and now. ‘They should then colour in 
the appropriate squares in the first table. ! 


3. Discuss how and why various aspects have changed over the years. 


4. Ask what changes are possible in the future, eg. over the next 5 years, and complete the 
table. 


5. Progressively suggest other topics and repeat steps 2 - 4. 


6. Discuss the impact of past changes in society and what changes are necessary to achieve 
improvements in the future. 
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Suggested topics: 


material aspects 
adequate food, - 
secure housing, 
satisfactory health care, 

. affordablé education, 
sufficient draught animals, 
adequate family income, 
social aspects. Lh 
good village cooperation, 
good trust amongst villagers, 
participation in ceremonies, 
involvement in social events, 
freedom from corruption 
personal aspects 
access to information, 
basic human rights, 
freedom to make decisions, 
freedom of association, 
political freedom, 
religious observance. 


| 17. Percentage of Agreement 


Objectives: To illustrate difference of opinions on selected topics. 

Time: 20-30 minutes + discussion 

Materials: 5 signs indicating 0%, 25%, 5096, 75%, 100%; adhesive tape; list of 6-8 
controversial statements (make up statements relevant to the participants, but be careful to 
choose only those with which they will feel comfortable taking a public stand). 


— 


Process: : 

1. Place the signs on the walls in five different parts of the room. _ 

2. Ask the participants to decide to what extent they agree with each statement that is called 
out. They should then move to that part of the room which has a 96 sign which most closely 
reflects their position on the issue. (The composition of groups under each sign will naturally 
change with the different issues addressed.) 

3. Discuss the reasons for each selection. 
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18. Planning Kit | : ; 


Objective: To introduce participants to the stages required in planning a project. 

Time: 4 hours or 4 x 1 hour. 4 
Materials: Whiteboard, sheets of paper (approx. 5 x A4 size, 20 x AS size and 50 x A6 size), 
markers and tape. 


Process: 

Session 1 - Activities for work. (approx. 1 hour) 

l. Explain that the participants are all villagers who have had an idea to set up a 
manufacturing business. Before starting to make their first product there are a number of 
. things that need to be done. 

2. Ask the participants to list all the things (tasks) they should think about and do before 
starting work, one task per sheet of A5 sized paper and tape them to a wall. 

3. Ask the participants to nominate 'activities' (distinct aspects of the preparation, such as 
building, machinery, raw materials, training, management) and to write these on separate 
sheets of A4 sized paper. 

4. Now get the participants to re-stick their 'tasks' under the respective 'activity'. 


5. Taking any one of the 'activities' ask the participants which of the tasks they would need to 
do first. Once agreement is reached, post the task onto another wall or board. Then ask for 
the second step and have that fixed to the right of the first. Then onto the third, fourth, fifth 
etc. On completion of that activity transfer the name of the activity over to the tasks. 

6. Looking at the list of tasks ask the participants if there are any steps that have been `` 


forgotten. These can be added to A5 sized paper and stuck in the appropriate location, 
moving the later tasks along to the right. 


7. Repeat steps 5 and 6 for each of the other activities, one at a time. 
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Session 2 - Time for work (approx. 1 hour) 


8. Divide the participants into small Broups, one per activity and ask each group to estimate 
the time to complete each task, related to their allocated activity, is likely to take. Remind 
them that they have other work to do in caring for their family so they should leave a 
realistic amount of time to complete each task. They should write these limes on A6 sized 
sheets of paper and stick them under the respective tasks. 

9. Coming together, ask those from other groups if they can agree with the times estimated 
for each task and, if necessary, to replace with a consensus decision. 

10. Ask whether there are any activities that must be finished before another can start. Are 
there any tasks which must be completed before another can start. Indicate these . 
relationships by marking the respective tasks with matching symbols. 

11. Starting with the agreed first activity, number each of the tasks from "1" ofiwards, 
marking the number on the task sheet. On the whiteboard indicate the length of the first task 
by a determined length of line and mark the line "1". Take the next task and ask whether it 
can start at the same time or must be delayed a little (if the tasks have matching symbols on 
them then the second can only start after the completion of the first while other tasks can be 
undertaken simultaneously or overlap others. Mark the agreed position onto the whiteboard, 
numbering the line "2". 


12. Continue through all the tasks of the first and then subsequent activities, representing the 
time for each task as a line on the schedule. 
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13. Now ask whether there are any deadlines for any step in the process, eg. onset of rains, 
start of the school term, time of water shortage, and mark this date at the end of the task 
which must be completed before this deadline. 
14. Starting from this date, ask the group to move backwards and then forwards, calculating 
and marking the date when each task must be started and finished. This can be done simply 
by drawing a calendar above the schedule, working forward and backwards from the 
identified deadline. 
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Session 3 - Resources for work. (approx. 1 hour) KT 
15. Ask the small groups to reform and to list what is needed for each task x sey 
materials, equipment, labour, outside expertise etc. Where appropriate they shou 


-— 


1; " TN 
estimate the amounts required in terms of time and quantity. (* For materials they wil 


producing items for sale they should estimate the amount required for a certain number of: . 


items.) These should be written on A6 sized pieces of paper and fixed to the respective tasks 


on the wall. All the participants should then agree altogether on the resources and amounís 
required. 


16. Now ask each group which resources from their activity can be provided, made or 
borrowed within the community, which can be obtained freely from outside and which will 
need to be paid for. For those that require payment ask the groups to estimate and write the 
costs on A6 sized paper before fixing them alongside the respective resources. They should 
then add up how much money, in total, that they will need. 

17. On the schedule mark when the individual inputs of money will be needed. Explain that 
if the total is borrowed in the beginning then they will be paying interest-.on money which 
they don't need at that stage. 

18. In a large group they should agree on what training and advice is needed and where this 
help may be available. The names and type of help can then be fixed alongside the -- 
appropriate tasks or resources. (If certain types of training or advice are not available in a 
particular village, you could ask whether this help can be found in neighbouring villages or 
suggest government departments or organisations who could possibly help.) 
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Session 4 - Profitability of work. (approx. 1 hour.) 


(LE the project is not income-generating, then session 4 should be omitted.) ` 
19. 1f the project is meant to earn money, the participants should work out how quickly they 
can produce each item (remind them that they also have many other responsibilities toward 
their family) and how much money they can sell it for. Based on the number of items first 
planned for in step 15*, they can calculate the total income and how long before they will 
need to replace all the materials. The income can be fixed under the heading "Earnings". 
20. Explain that the cost of the materials (as estimated in step 16) plus a little extra to allow 
for inflation, will be required to replace the materials used. Write this amount on paper and 
fix it alongside, under the heading "Costs". 
21. Suggest that about 10% of the cost of equipment (not materials or buildings) should be 
put aside each year to cover repair and maintenance costs. This money could be held by the 
group and loaned to individual members as and when the need arises. Calculate how much 
this works out to be over the length of one production cycle and fix it under "Costs". 
22. Now calculate the money remaining after the "Costs" are subtracted from the "Earnings". 
23. Each group should then calculate their particular instalment at the end of their first period, 
based on an agreed interest rate and maximum loan period. (Remind them that the longér 
they take the more they will pay in interest.) This amount is also fixed under "Costs". (You 
may need to assist each group individually with this part.) p | | 
24. Each group can then calculate what money is left for them after their instalment is taken 
from the "Earnings" column. This is the total profit for one production cycle. 
25. Ask the groups to come back together and share the reasons for selecting their particular 
repayment schedule. After discussion the groups should agree on a mutually acceptable 
repayment schedule. (In practice, this would also need to be agreed with the lender.) The 
participants could also discuss when and how the money that is left will be distributed among 
the members of their group. | 


* If the exercise is used to plan a actual project, the details from the planning schedule should 
be copied down so that the group can monitor its progress. 

* If the project is intended to make money, then explain to the participants that further work 
will be nccded to verify estimates of costs, markets and selling prices. 
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19. Postcards 


Objective: To form participants into groups. 

Time: 5 minutes. 

Materials: Postcards or pictures, one for each group to 
be formed. Cut postcards into irregular shaped pieces, 
one piece for each participant. 


Process: 

1. Jumble the pieces and ask the participants to each. 
take one and then try to find their partners to make up 
the picture. 


Variation: For planned groups, write names on the: 
_ back of each piece and ask participants to find their ` 
piece before attempting to find partners. 
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20. Rumours 


Objective: To experience how information 
Time: 30 minutes + discussion. 


Materials: Write details of a rather complicated but hypothetical incident. 


can be distorted by 'second hand' sources. 


The example we used went like this: 


A 


This moming there was an accident between a car and a motorcycle. A white car was travelling south along 
Street 1 past the big market when a red moto, appr 


oaching from the opposite direction, tumed left into the 
street alongside the market. The car hit the moto 


and the rider fell to the ground. Many people crowded 
around the fallen rider who seemed to be badly h 


urt. The man from the car got out, looked at the injured 
person and then drove off saying that he would get an ambulance. Very soon after a police officer arrived and 
suggested that one of the onlookers take the moto-driver to the hospital while he took the damaged motorbike 


to the police station. When the ambulance arrived at the scene there was nobody there so the driver asked a 
nearby shopkeeper what had happened and then left. 


Process: 


1. Explain that one person will be told of an incident while the others are out of the room. 
They will then be asked to enter one at a time to be told the details. Each person will, in 


turn, whisper the information to the next person. Those who have relayed the story can 
remain in the room but must not prompt the teller. aja 


2. Ask one member to remain while the others leave the room. 
3. Give the ‘originator’ the story to read to ensure that it is fully understood. 
4. Ask the first 'outsider' to enter and have the ‘originator’ read the story once only, but not 
show the written details. ! | 
5. Progressively ask each of the others to enter and have the predecessor relay the story. 
6. The last person to be told the story should then tell all the others the details of the incident 
as she/he understands it. | 
7. Then ask the ‘originator’ to read out the original version of events. 
8. Discuss what can be learned from this activity by using the following questions as a guide: 
* What happened as the message was passed along? 
* Why were the details at the end different from the original? 
* Have you ever had similar experiences when you received 'second or third hand' 
information? 
* What are the dangers of not getting information directly from the source? 
* What can we do to get and pass on information accurately? 
9. Discuss how this learning can be applied in the village. 
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AL What Do I Like 


Objective: To realize that others have different preferences to us. 
Time: 30 minutes + discussion. 
Materials: paper and pens; list of 6-8 questions. 


The questions we used were: 
* What is your favourite food? 
(Cambodians consider food to be other than rice) 
* What do you most like to do after work? 
* What made you happiest last week? 


* What made you most frustrated last week? 

* What change would you most like to see in your family? 

* What change would you most like to see in Khmer society? 

* Among the poor, what kind of person would you most like to help? 
* If you had $4000, what would you do with it? 


Process: i 
l. Explain that the participants will be ked a series of aiuentions and will have 1 minute to 
think and write down their answer. They should not talk nor look at another's responses. 
2. Read out the questions one at a time and allow time for the participants to write down their 
answers. 
3. Ask the participants to form groups of 3-5 members and share their responses for 10 
minutes. 
4. Reform in the large group. 
5. Discuss what can be learned from this exercise using the following questions as a guide: 
* Why do you think that all the answers were not the same? n" 
* Which questions were easiest and which were hardest to answer? Why? 


* Do you think that you would have given the same answers if you had been asked 6 
months ago? 


* What factors influence our answers to these questions? Ci MORRE 
* What might this activity teach us about ourselves? 
6. Discuss how this knowledge can be used to improve our work in the village. 
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22. When I was a Leader 


Objective: To help participants gain confidence in their own leadership abilities. 
Time: 30-40 minutes. 


Materials: Newsprint and markers. 


Process: 


1. Divide the participants into groups of 3-4 members - ask them to each think back on a 
time when they were strongly involved in organising or assisting in a group setivity. This 
could range from a family wedding to a village festival. 


2. Ask the participants in each group to share their recollections about the events and answer 
the following questions on newsprint: 


What was the event? 
Were you the main organiser or an assistant? 
Was there another occasion when you filled the other role? 
3. Report back to the whole group. 
4. Ask:What are the qualities you needed to be a leader in your example? 
Is there anyone best suited to be a leader for all types of activities? 


23. Who is the Leader? 


Objective: To show that leaders do not necessarily have to take a prominent role. 
Time: 10 minutes + discussion. 
Materials: None 


Process: 


1. Have the participants sit in a circle. Ask for a volunteer to leave the room and return only 
when called. Upon returning the volunteer must guess who is the leader of the group. 

2. While the volunteer is out, invite any one group member to act as the leader while two 
others at different parts of the circle act as 'mirrors'. The leader's job is to start some action 
(such as clapping) and keep it going rhythmically for a few moments, then change to another 
action (such as stamping with one foot) and again, afler a few seconds, to yet another. 

3. The 'mirrors’ should discreetly watch the leader and copy the movements without letting 
the volunteer notice that they are copying and not initiating. The rest of the group should get 
their cues by looking at the 'mirrors', rather than at the leader so as to confuse the volunteer. 
4. After the group has done a few movements, the volunteer should try to guess which person 
in the circle has acted as the leader for that round of the game. 
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24. Who Killed Somchai? 


Objective: To examine group decision-making methods. 
Time: 45 minutes + discussion. 
Materials: Copy each of the mystery clues onto separate pieces of paper. 


Process: 
1. Explain that a murder has been committed and that each participant will be given some 
clues to the crime. They can read their clues: aloud but must not show each other the written 
clues or exchange pieces of paper. Together they must answer the following questions: 
(i) Who killed Somchai? 

(ii) What weapon was used? 

(iii) When was Somchai killed? 

(iv) Where did the murder take place? 

(v) Why was Somchai killed? 
2. Distribute the clues among the participants and ask them to begin. (If there are more than 
22 participants then the remaining members should act as observers.) 


3. While the group is solving the mystery, the facilitator (and observers) should watch and 
note group members’ behaviour and group dynarnics. 


4. Once the group has arrived at a solution, discuss the activity. 
The following questions can be used in stimulating discussion: 
* How did the players feel while solving the mystery? 
* How did the group arrive at its solution? 
. * Did everyone participate? At the same level? 
* Did anyone take the initiative to organise the group? 
6. The facilitator (and observers) should share any additional observation: of what happened. 


7. Discuss what can be learnt from this activity when promoting group decision-making in the 
village. 


Here is the solution. (Keep it from the participants.) 


(i) Chalerm (ii) A knife (iii) 12.15 - 12.30 am (iv) The carpark 


(v) Somchai was having an affair with Chalerm's wife 
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| Clues to Somchai's murder: 
*When Somchai's body was found, he was shot in the leg and stabbed in the back. 


*Chalerm did not show up in the lobby at 12:20 am. (the end of his usual working 
hours) so his wife went home alone and he arrived there later. 


*At 12:45 am. Chalerm's wife could not find him or the family car in the car park of 
the building where he worked. 
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